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GEEEK AND EOMAJiT MONET, WEIGHTS, AND MEASHEES 
MENTIONED BY PLINY. 


Acetabulum. E ... ... 

Acfcus. E 

Ampbora. E 

As, E 

As. E [weight] 

Concha, Smaller, G and E 
Concha, Larger, G and E. 

Congius. E 

Cubitus. G 

Cubitus. E 

Culeus. E 

Cyathus. G and E 

Denarius. E 

Denarius. E, [weight] ... 
Digitus, or Finger. E. ... 

Drachma. G ... 

Hemina. E 

J ugerum. E 

Libra, or Pound. E. 

Mina."^ G 

Modius. E. [dry measure] 

Obolus. G 

Obolus. G, [weight] 

Palmus, or Handbreadth. E 
Passus, or Pace.f E 


..-J- of a Sextarius, .1238 pint. 

..120 Pedes or Eoman feet. 

..48 Sextarii, 5 gall, 7,577 pints. 

.2-J- farthings. Copper. 

..See “ Libra.^’ 

..*0412 pint. 

,•1238 pint. 

.5.9471 pints, 

,1 foot 6.2016 inches. 

.1 foot 5.4744 inches. 

.20 Amphoraj, 118 gall. 7.546 pints. 
,.-fV of a Sextarius, ,0825 pint. 

.16 Asses, 81 pence. Silver. 

..62.5 to 60 grains. 

.xo of a Pes, .7281 inch. 

. *63 grains. 

.See “ Semisextarius.’' 

.240 Pedes or Eoman feet by 120. 
,.llf ounces 60.45 grains, avoird. 
..15 ounces 83.75 grains, avoird. 

of an Amphora, 1 gall, 7.8576 
. 1|.5 pence. Silver. [pints, 

.10.5 grains. 

,,2.9214 inches. 

..5 Eoman feet, 4 ft. 10,248 inches. 


* In B. xii. c. 32-~it is supposed by some that it is the Homan Libra 
that is meant, under the name of “ Mina/’ as containing eighty-four 
Denarii, If so, it must be the old Homan Libra, as it is more generally 
thought that the Libra of Pliny’s time contained ninety-six Denarii, of 
sixty grains, within a fraction. 

t One thousand Paces made a Homan “Mille Passuum,” or Mile, 
1618 yards English. 
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...12Fnein3, 11.6496 inches. 

...See ‘‘Flick’’ [lineal measure]. ' 
..,*53,125 hirthing. Copper, 

...3 Fnci®, 2f ounces 97.21 grs. , 
...See “Aiiipliora.” 

...J of a Sexfcarius, .2477 pint. 

...-| of a Denarius. 

...irV of an Fncia, 18.06 grains. 

...■ij of a Sextarius. 

...i of a Denarius. Brass or Silyer. 
...1000 Sestertii, £7 16s 3d. 

...i of a Gongiiis, .9911 pint. 

...9. 1008 inches. 

. . .-J- of a Eonian mile, 606 feet 9 in. 

. . . See “Qiiadrans” [weight&money]. 
...6 feet, 81 inch. 

...iVof a Pes, .9708 inch. 

• **tV of a Libra. 433.666 grs. 

•i of an Amphora. 


Pes, or Foot. E 

Pollex, or Thumb. E 

Quadrans. E 

Quadrans. E [weight] 

Quadrantal. E 

Quartarius, E 

Quinarius. E 

Scripulum, or Semple. E 

Semisextarius. E 

Sestertius, R 

Sestertium. E 

Sextarius. E 

Spithama, or Span. G ... 
Stadium. G andE ... 

Teruncius. E 

Ulna, or Eli. E 

Fncia, or Inch. E 

Fncia, or Ounce. E 

Frna. E 

Victoriatus. E 


See “ Quinarius.” 

The Schoenus, an Egyptian and Persian lineal measure, varied 
considerably ; being sometimes thirty, and sometimes forty Stadia. 
See B. V. c. 11, B. vi. c. 30, and B. xii. c. 30. 

The Attic Talent, as a weight, was equal to 56ih. ISJoss, 
100.32 grains. The Commercial Talent was 85ih. 2-^oz. 70.7 grs. 
The Silver Attic, or Great Talent, was in value £343 15s. or, 
according to Pollux, £406 5s. The Gold, or Sicilian Talent, was 
equal in weight to six Attic Drachma), or about f oz. and 7l grs. 
The Egyptian Talent, as a mcasui’e of weight, was equal to 
about twice the Attic Talent. 
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BOOK XI. 

THE VAEIOHS KINDS OP INSECTS. 

CHAP. 1 . ( 1 .) — THE EXTREKE SMAIXHESS OF INSECTS. 

We shall now proceed to a description of the insects, a 
subject replete with endless difficulties for, in fact, there 
are some authors who have maintained that they do not respire, 
and that they are destitute of blood. The insects are numerous, 
and form many species, and their mode of life is like that of 
the terrestiial animals and the birds. Some of them are fur- 
nished with wings, bees for instance ; others are divided into 
those kinds which have wings, and those which are without 
them, such as ants ; while others, again, are destitute of both 
wings and feet. All these animals have been very properly 
called *4nsects,”^ firom the incisures or divisions which sepa- 
rate the body, sometimes at the neck, and sometimes at the 
corselet, and so divide it into members or segments, only 
united to each other by a slender tube. In some insects, how- 
ever, this division is not complete, as it is surrounded by 
wrinlded folds ; and thus the flexible vertehrm of the creature, 
whether situate at the abdomen, or whether only at the npper 
part of the body, are protected by layers, overlapping each 
other; indeed, in no one of her works has INature more fully 
displayed her exliaustless ingenuity. 

(2.) In large animals, on the other hand, or, at all events, 

“Immensae subtilitatis.^^ As Cuvier remarks, the ancients have com- 
mitted more errors in reference to the insects, than to any other portion of 
the animal world. The discovery of the microscope has served more than 
anything to correct these erroneous notions. 

3 ‘*Insecta,'’ articulated.’^ 
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m tlie very largest among them, she found her task easy and 
her materials ready and pliable ; but in these minute creatures, 
so nearly akin as they are to non-entity, how surpassing the 
intelligence, how vast the resources, and how inehable tlie 
perfection which she has displayed. Where is it that she has 
united so many senses as in the gnat ?— not to speak of creatures 
that might be mentioned of still smaller size — Where, I say, 
has she found room to |gace in itthe organs of sight ? Where 
has she centred the sense of taste ? Where has she inserted 
the power of smell ? And where, too, has she implanted that 
sharp shrill voicemf the creature, so utterly disproportioned to 
the smallness of its body ? With what astonishing subtlety 
has she united the wings to the trunk, elongated the joints 
of the legs, feamed that long, craving concavity for a belly, and 
then inflamed the animal with an insatiate thirst for blood, 
that of man more especially! What ingennity has she displayed 
in providing it with a sting, f so well adapted for piercing the 
skin ! ^ And then too, just as though she had had the most 
extensive fleld for the exercise of her skill, although the 
weapon is so minute that it can hardly he seen, she has formed 
it with a twofold mechanism, providing it with a point for the 
purpose of piercing, and at the same moment making it hollow, 
to adapt it for snction. 

What teeth, too, has she inserted in the teredo, to adapt it 
lor piercing oak even with a sound which fully attests their 
aestructiye power ! while at the same time she has made wood 
nutriment. We give all our admiration to the 
shoulders of the elephant as it supports the turret, to the 
stalvmrt neck of the bull, and the might wdth which it hurls 
aloit whatever comes in its way, to the onslaught of the tiger, 
or to the mane of the lion ; wdiile, at the same time, I^ature is 
nowhere to be seen to greater perfection than in the very 
smallest of her works. For this reason then, I must beg of 

the contempt they feel for many 
01 these objects, not to feel a similar disdain for the informa- 
tion i am about to give relative thereto, seeing that, in the 

contains five silken and pointed 

t^^eads, wbcli together have the effect of a sting. ^ 

Linnsens, notan insect, hut one of the mollusks. 

J h s IS the spe creature that is mentioned in B. xvi. c. 80 ; but that spoken 
01 in B. vm. c. 74, must have been a land insect. 
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study of ITature, tliere are none of her works that are unworthy 
of our consideration. 


■CH:A.P. ' 2 . ( 3 .) — ^WHETHEE INSECTS EESPIEE, AISTD WHETHER 
THEY HAVE HLOOB. 

Many authors deny that insects respire,® and make the 
assertion upon the ground, that in their viscera there is no 
respiratory organ to be found. On this ground, they assert 
that insects have the same kind of life as plants and trees, 
there being a very great difference between respiring and merely 
having life. On similar grounds also, they assert that insects 
have no blood, a thing which cannot exist, they say, in any 
animal that is destitute of heart and liver; just as, according 
to them, those creatures cannot breathe which have no lungs. 
Upon these points, however, a vast number of questions will 
naturally arise ; for the same writers do not hesitate to deny 
that these creatures are destitute also of voice,® and this, 
notwithstanding the humming of bees, the chirping of grass- 
hoppers, and the sounds emitted by numerous other insects 
which will be considered in their respective places. For my 
part, whenever I have considered the subject, I have ever felt 
persuaded that there is nothing impossible to IsTature, nor do I 
see why creatures should be less able to live and yet not 
inhale, than to respire without being possessed of viscera, a 
doctrine which I have already maintained, when speaking^ of 
the marine animals; and that, notwithstanding the density 
and the vast depth of the water which would appear to impede 
all breathing. But what person could very easily believe that 
there can be any creatures that fly to and fro, and live in the 
very midst of the element of respiration, while, at the same time, 
they themselves are devoid of that respiration ; that they can 
he possessed of the requisite instincts for nourishment, gene- 
ration, working, and making provision even for time to come, 
in the enjoyment too (although, certainly, they are not pos- 
sessed of the organs which act, as it were, as the receptacles 

5 They respire by orifices in the sides of the body, known to naturalists 
as stigmata. The whole body, Cuvier says, forms, in a measure, a system of 
lungs. 

® Cuvier remarks that the various noises made*by insects are in I'cality 
not the voice, as they arc not produced by ah* passing through a larvnx. 

7 B. k. c. 6. 
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of tliose senses) of tBe powers of liearing, smelling, and tast- 
ing, as well as those other precious gifts of IN'atiire, address 
courage, and skilfulness ? That these creatures have no blood^ 
I am ready to admit, just as all the terrestrial animals are not 
possessed of it ; hut then, they hare something similar, by way 
of equivalent. Just as in the sea, the saipia^ has a black 
liquid in place of blood, and the various kinds of purples, those 
juices which we use for the purposes of dyeing ; so, too, is every 
insect possessed of its own vital iiumour, which, whatever it 
is, is blood to it. While I leave it to others to form what 
opinion they please on this subject, it is my purpose to set 
forth the operations of Jvature in the clearest possible light, 
and not to enter upon the discussion of points that arc replete 
with doubt. 

B. (4.)-— THE, BODIES 'of' : 

Insects, so far as I find myself able to ascertain, seem to 
have neither sinews, bones, spines, cartilages, fat, nor flesh ; 
nor yet so much as a frail shell, like some of the marine ani- 
mals, nor even anything that can with any propriety be 
termed skin ; but they have a body which is of a kind of inter- 
mediate nature between ail these, of an arid substance, softer 
tmui muscle, and in other respects of a nature that may, in 
stoci^ness, be rather pronounced yieldiiig,^^ than hard. Such, 
then, IS all that they are, and nothing more : in the inside 
ot them bodies there is nothing, except in some few, which 
iia^e an intestine arranged in folds. Hence it is, that even 
when cut asunder, they are remarktiblc for their tenacity of 
lire, and the palpitations which are to be seen in each of their 
pms. For every portion of them is possessed of its own 
vital principle, which is centred in no limb in particular, but 

“ of 

f The dyo of s^pia, Cuvier remarks, is not blood, nor does it act as sncli 
Woof addition a bluish, transpareutl 

«secteliave a brain, a sort of spinal 

‘‘Tutius.” 

Insgcts have no fat, Gnvier says, except when in fte clirTsalis stafe ■ 
bnt they have a Bbrons flesh of a Whitish colour. tU haSo v W 
trachea, nerves, and a most complicated organization. ^ ’ 
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in every part of the body ; least of all, however, in the head, 
wMch alone is subject to no movements unless torn off together 
with the corselet, ISTo kind of animal has more feet than the 
insects have, and those among them which have the most, live 
the longest when cut asunder, as we see in the case of the seolo^ 
pendra. They have eyes, and the senses as well of touch and 
taste ; some of them have also the sense of smelling, and some 
few that of hearing. 

CHAP. 4 . ( 5 .) — BEJES, 

But among them all, the first rank, and our especial admi- 
ration, ought, in justice, to be accorded to bees, which alone, 
of all the insects, have been created for the benefit of man* 
They extract honey and collect it, a juicy substance remarkable 
for its extreme sweetness, lightness, and wholesomeness. They 
form their combs and collect wax, an article that is useful for 
a thousand purposes of life ; they are patient of fatigue, toil at 
their labours, form themselves into political communities, hold 
councils together in private, elect chiefs in common, and, a thing 
that is the most remarkable of all, have their own code of morals. 
In addition to this, being as they are, neither tame nor wild, 
so all-powerful is ISTature, that, from a creature so minute as to 
be nothing more hardly than the shadow of an animal, she has 
created a marvel beyond all comparison. What muscular 
power, what exertion of strength are we to put in comparison 
with such vast energy and such industry as theirs ? What dis- 
play of human genius, in a word, shall we compare with the 
reasoning powers manifested by them ? In this they have, at 
all events, the advantage of us — they know of nothing but w^hat 
is for the common benefit of all. Away, then, with ail questions 
whether they respire or no, and let ns be read}" to agree on 
the question of their Mood ; and yet, how little of it can pos- 
sibly exist in bodies so minute as theirs. — And now let us 
form some idea of the instinct they display. 

CHAP. 5 . (6.) — THE OEDER DISPLAYED IH THE WORKS OF BEES. 

Bees keep within the hive during the winter — for whence 
are they to derive the strength requisite to withstand frosts 
and snows, and the northern Masts } The same, in fact, is 
done by all insects, but not to so late a period; as those 
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which conceal themselTes in the walls of our houses, are much 
sooner sensible of the returning warmth. With reference to 
bees, either seasons and climates have considerably changed, or 
else former writers have been greatly mistaken. They retire 
for the winter at the setting of the Yergiiioe, and remain shut 
up till after the rising of that constellation, and not till only 
the beginning of spring, as some authors have stated j nor, in- 
deed, does any one in Italy ever think of then opening the hives. 
They do not come forth to ply their labours until the bean 
blossoms ; and then not a day do they lose in inactivity?-, while 
tlie weather is favourable for their pursuits. 

First of all, they set about constructing their combs, and 
forming the wax, or, in other words, making their dwellings 
and cells ; after this they produce their young, and then make 
honey and wax from flowers, and extract bee-glue from the 
tears of those trees which distil glutinous substances, the 
juices, gums, and resins, namely, of the willow, the elm, and 
the reed. With these substances, as well as others of a more 
bitter nature, they first line the whole inside of the hive, as a 
sort of protection against the greedy propensities of other small 
insects, as they are well aware that they are about to form 
that which will prove an object of attraction to them. Having 
done this, they employ similar substances in naiTOwing the 
entrance to the hive, if otherwise too wide. 

CHAP. 6. (5.) — THE MEANIXG- OP THE TEEMS COMMOSIS, PISSO- 
CEEOS, AND PEOPOLIS, 

The persons who understand this subject, call the substance 
which forms the first foundation of their combs, cominosts/^ the 
next, pissooerosj^"^ and the thivd propoUs w?'hich last is placed 
between the other layers and the wax, and is remarkable for 
its utility in medicine.’® The commosis forms the first crust 
or layer, and has a bitter taste ; and upon it is laid the pisso- 
ceros, a kind of thin wax, which acts as a sort of varnish. 
The propolis is produced from the sweet gum of the vine or 

“Melligo.'^ For further information on this subject consult Bevan 
on the Honey Bee. 

15 Or ‘*conusis,'* gummy matter.” 

1* Pitch-wax. 

15 A kind of bee-glue ; the origin of the name does not seem to he 
known, Beaumur says that they are all diiferent varieties of bee-arlue. 

i« See B. xxii. c. 50. ^ 
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the poplar, and is of a denser consistency, the juices of flowers 
being added to it. Still, howeyer, it cannot be properly termed 
wax, but rather the foundation of the honey-combs ; by means 
of it all inlets are stopped np, which might, otherwise, serve 
for the admission of cold or other injurions influences; it has 
also a strong odour, so much so, indeed, that many people use 
it instead of galhanum. 

7.— “THE MEAXINO OF EBITHACE, SANEABACA, OB CEBTNTHOS. 

In addition to this, the bees form collections of eritMee or 
bee-bread, which some persons call /^sandaraea,’^^'^ and others 
‘^ cerinthosa^’ This is to serve as the food of the bees while 
they are at work, and is often found stowed away in the cavi- 
ties of the cells, being of a hitter fiavour also. It is produced 
from the spring dews and the gummy juices of trees, being 
less abundant while the south-west wind is blowing, and 
blackened by the prevalence of a south wind. On the other 
hand, again, it is of a reddish colour and becomes improved by 
the north-east wind ; it is foiind in the greatest abundance upon 
the nut trees in Greece. Meneerates says, that itis a flower, 
which gives indications of the nature of the coming harvest ; 
but no one says so, with the exception of him. 

CHAP. 8. (8.) — WHAT FLOWEBB ABE TTSEI) BY THE BEES IH THEIB 
WOBE. 

Eees form, wax^® from the blossoms of all trees and plants, 
with the sole exception of the rumex^® and the echinopodes,*® 
both being kinds of herbs. It is by mistake, however, that 
spartum is excepted ; for many vaiieties of honey that come 
from Spain, and have been made in the plantations of it, have 
a strong taste of that plant. I am of opinion, also, that it is 
without any siidicient reason that the olive has been excepted, 
seeing that it is a well-known fact, that where olives are in 
the greatest abundance, the swarms of bees are the most nu- 
merous. Bees are not injurious to &uit of any kind ; they will 

Different corabmations of the pollen of flowers, on which bees feed. 

It is formed from the honey that the bee has digested. 

Sorrel, or monk’s rhubarb. A kind of broom. 

21 Spanish broom; the Stipa tenacissima of Linnaeus. Bopes were made 
of it. See B, xix. c. 7. 
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never seitie_ on a dead flower, much, less a dead carcase, Thev 
pursue their labours within three-score paces of their hives* 
and when the flowers in their vicinity are exhausted, thev 
send out scouts from time to time, to discover places for foraee 
at a greater distance. "When overtaken hy night in their ex. 
peditaons, they watch tin the morning, lying on their backs 
in order to protect their wings from the action of the dew. * 


CHAE. 9 . ( 9 .) — PEESOXS WHO HAVE MADE BEES THEIE STUBT. 

It is not smprising that there have been persons who have 
made bees their exclusive study; Aristomaehus of Soli for 
mstance, ’'^ho for a period of fifty-eight years did nothing else • 
Phihscus of Thasos, also, sumamed Agrius,® who passed his 
fr-e in desert spots, tending swarms of bees. Both of these 
have written works on this subject. 


CHAP. 10 . ( 10 .)— -THE MODE IX WHICH BEES WOEK. 


T in which bees carry on their work is as follows 

In the day time a guard is stationed at the entrance of the 
® senses m^ a camp. At night they take their 
^t until the morning, when one of them awakes the rest with 
a humming noise, repeated twice or thrice, just as though it were 
sounding a trumpet. They then take their flight in a bldy 
if the day IS hkely to turn out fine ; for they have the gift of 
fore Wing wind and rain, and in such case wiU keep close 
withmtheir dwellings. On the other hand, whenthe woathi is 
fine— and this, too, they have the power of foreknowing— the 
swarm ismes forth, and at once applies itself to its work some 
kadmg them legs from the flowers, while others fill’ their 
mouths TOth water, md charge the downy surface of their 

Those among them that are 
yoniito go iprth to their labours, and collect the materiak 
^eady mentaoned, while those that are more ao’ed stav within 
ae hives and work. The bees whose business It is to cmw 

nas maae rough for the purpose, and with their trunks load 

■ r\ . 


“ Or, the “wild man.'- 
or, as he Mhr them''nMroMVfemab* bees of neutral sox. 
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Chap. 10.] 

their fore feet : bending beneath their load, they then return 
to the hive, where there are three or four bees , ready to receive 
them and aid in discharging their burdens. For, within the 
hive as well, they have their allotted duties to perform. : some 
are engaged in building, others in smoothing, the combs, while 
others' again are occupied in passing on the materials, and 
others in preparing food-’^ ft^om the provision which has been 
brought ; that there may be no unequal division, either in their 
labour, their food, or the distribution of their time, they do not 
even feed separately. 

Commencing at the vaulted roof of the hive, they begin 
the construction of their cells, and, just as we do in the manu- 
facture of a web, they construct their cells from top to bottom, 
taking care to leave two passages around each compartment, 
for the entrance of some and the exit of others. The combs, 
which are fastened to the hive in the upper part, and in a 
slight degree also at the sides, adhere to each other, and are 
thus suspended altogether. They ‘do not touch the door of the 
hive, and are either angular or round, according to its shape ; 
sometimes, in fact, they are both angular and round at once, 
when two swarms are living in unison, but have dissimilar 
modes of operation. They prop up the combs that are likely 
to fall, by means of arched pillars, at intervals springing from 
the floor, so as to leave them a passage for the purpose of 
effecting repairs. The first three ranks of their cells are gene- 
rally left empty when constructed, that there may be nothing 
exposed to view which may invite theft ; and it is the last 
ones, more especially, that are filled with honey : hence 
it is that the combs are always taken out at the back of the 
hive. .. ■ ' 

The bees that are employed in carrying look out for a favour- 
able breeze, and if a gale should happen to spring up, they 
poise themselves in the air with little stones, by way of bal- 
last ; some writers, indeed, say that they place them upon their 
shoulders. When the wind is contrary, they fly close to the 
ground, taking care, however, to keep clear of the brambles. 
It is wonderful what strict watch is kept upon their work : all 
instances of idleness are carefully remarked, the offenders are 

^ From tke boney found in tbe corollce of flowers. This, after being 
prepared in tbe first stomach of the bee, is deposited in the ceil which is 
formed for its reception. 
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chastised, and on a repetition of the fa, nit, punished with deatli. 
Their sense of cleanliness, too, is quite extraordinary ; everj- 
thing is removed that might he in the wa-y, and no filth is 
allowed to remain in the midst of their work. The ordure 
even of those that are at work within, that they may not have 
to retire to any distance, is all collected in one spot, and on 
stormy days, when they are obliged to cease their ordinary 
labours, they employ themselves in canying it out. 'When 
it grows towards evening, the buzzing in the hive becomes 
gradually less and less, until at last one of their number is to 
be seen flying about the hive with the same loud humming 
noise with which they were aroused in the morning, there-’ 
by giving the signal, as it were, to retire to rest : in this, too, 
they imitate the usage of the camp. The moment the signal 
is heard, all is silent. 

(11.) They flrst construct the dwellings of the commonalty, 
and then those of the king-bee. If they have reason to expect 
an abundant season, they add abodes also for the drones ; 
these are ceils of a smaller size, though the di'ones themselves 
are larger than the bees. 

CITAP. 11.— nnoNES. 

The drones have no sting,"® and would seem to be a kind of 
imperfect bee, formed the very last of all ; the expiring effort, 
as it were, of worn-out and exhausted old age, a late and tardy 
offspring, and doomed, in a measure, to be the slaves of the 
genuine bees. Hence it is that the bees exercise over them a 
rigorous authority, compel them to take the foremost rank in 
their labours, and if they show any sluggishness, punish them^^ 
without mercy. And not only in their labours do the drones 
give them their assistance, but in the propagation of their spe- 
cies as well, the very multitude of them contributing greatly 
to the warmth of the hive. At all events, it is a well-known 
fact, that the greater-® the multitude of the drones, the more 

^ Cuvier says that the three kinds of cells are absolutely necessary, and 
that they do not depend on the greater or less abundance. The king of 
the ancients is what we know as hie queen bee, which is impregnated by the 
drones or males. 

26 This is the fact, but not so their imperfect state. 

27 They do not work, but merely impregnate the queen ; after which 
they are &ven from the hive, and pcrisli of cold and starvation. 

28 It appears, as Cuvier says, that the ancients had smne notion that the 
swarm was multiplied by the aid of the drones. 
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Chap. 12.] 


numerotis is snre to be tbe progeny of tbe swarm. When the 
honey is beginning to come to maturity, the bees drive away 
the drones, and setting upon each in great numbers, put them 
ail to death. It is only in the spring that the drones are 
ever to be seen. If you deprive a drone of its wings, and then 
replace it in the hive, it will pull off the wings of the other 
drones, • 


CHAP. 12, — THE OTIALITIES OP HOirET, 

In the lower part of the hive they construct for their future 
sovereign a palatial abode, spacious and grand, separatedirom 
the rest, and surmounted by a sort of dome : if this promi- 
nence should happen to he flattened, all hopes of progeny are 
lost. All the cells aiH hexagonal, each foot^^ having formed 
its own side. JSTo part of this work, however, is done at any 
stated time, as the bees seize every opportunity for the perform- 
ance of their task when the days are fine; in one or two 
days, at most, they fill their cells with honey. 

(12.) This substance is engendered from the air,®^ mostly at 
the rising of the constellations, and more especially when 
Sirius is shining; never, however, before the rising of the 
Yergilise, and then just before day-break. Hence it is, that at 
early dawn the leaves of the trees are found covered with a 
kind of honey-like dew, and those who go into the open air at 
an early hour in the morning, find their clothes covered, and 
their hair matted, with a sort of unctuous liquid. "Whether 
it is that this liquid is the sweat of the heavens, or whether 
a saliva emanating from the stars, or a juice exuding from the 
air while purifying itself, would that it bad been, when it 
comes to us, pure, limpid, and genuine, as it was, when first 
it took its downward descent. But as it is, falling from so 
vast a height, attracting corruption in its passage, and tainted 
by the exhalations of the earth as it meets them, sucked, too, 
as it is from off the trees and the herbage of the fields, and 
accumulated in the stomachs of the bees — for they cast it up 


Cuvier says that the cell for the future queen is different from the 
others, and much larger. The hees also supply the queen larva much more 
abundantly with food, and of more delicate quality. * 

Cuvier says that this coincidence with the number of the legs is quite 
accidental, as it is with the mouth that the animal constructs the cell. 

The basis of it is really derived from the calix or corolla of flowers. 
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agam tlirougliihe montli----deteriorated besides by tbe iuices 
a flowers, and then steeped within the hives and subjected to 

uet repeated elmges— still, in spite of all this, it afibrds us 
by Us flavour a most exquisite pleasure, the result, no doubt, 
of Its sethereal nature and origia. 

CHAP. 13 . ( 13 .)— WHEEE THE BEST HONEY IS PEODXrCEI). 

1^^. is^always best in those countries where it is to 

be found deposited m the eahx of the most exquisite flowers 
sucMor instance as the districts of Hymettus and Hybla 

after them the islah of 
firsV honey IS thin, like water, after which it 
eflervesces for some days, and purifles itself like must. On 
vn begins to thicken, and soon after becomes 
thrmwi, ^ ^ thin membrane, which gradually increases 
through the scum which is thrown up by the heat. The 
honey of the very finest flavour, and the least tainted by the 

from the fohage of the oak 

and the linden, and from reeds. 

CHAP. 14 . ( 14 .)— THE sums OP HONEY PECHIIAE TO VAETOnS 

■ ■ ' 'PLACES. '■ 

The peculiar excellence of honey depends, as already stated ” 
on the country in which it is produced; the modL, too, of 
estimating its qnahty are numerous. In some countries we find 
remarkabk for the goodness of the wax, as in 
instance, and the country of the Peligni ; in other 
pla^s the honey itself is found in greater abundance? S in 
Crete, Cyprus, and Africa; and in others, again, the comb is 
^markable for its sixe; the northern climates, for insZei 
foi in Germany a comb has been known to be as much as eight 
feet m length, and qnite hlaok on the concave snrfaee. ^ 
eo^try in which it may happen to have been 
produc^ there am three difierent kinds of honey -Snrb- 
honey ^ is that made m a comb which has been conZueZ of 

tZum received the name of a»- 

1,1 f \ Pemons who say that tliis should not 

ouehed, because the more abundant the nutriment the 


^ See B. iv. c. 24. 

^ Or Flower-koney.” 


In the last Chapter 
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Chap. 14.] 

sti'oBger will be tbe coming swarm ; wMle others, agaiii, leave 
less of this honey than of any other for the bees, on the ground 
that there is sure to be a vast abundance at the rising of the 
greater constellations, as well as at the summer solstice, when 
the thyme and the vine begin to blossom, for then they are 
sure to find abundant materials for their cells. 

In taking the combs the greatest care is always requisite, for 
when they are stinted for food the bees become desperate, and 
either pine to death, or else wing their flight to other places : 
but on the other hand, over-abundance will entail idleness, 
and then they wiU feed upon the honey, and not the bee-bread. 
Ilenc^it is that the most careful breeders take cure to leave 
the bees a fifteenth part of this gathering. There is a certain 
day for beginning the honey-gathering, fixed, as it were, by a 
law of ]!latiire, if men would only understand or observe it, 
being the thirtieth day after the bees have swarmed and come 
forth. This gathering mostly takes place before the end of 
May. . 

The second kind of honey is summer honey, which, from 
the circumstance of its being produced at the most favourable 
season, has received the Greek name of horaim it is gene- 
rally made during the next thirty days after the solstice, wliile 
Sirius is shining in all its brilliancy. ISTature has revealed in 
this substance most remarkable properties to mortals, were it 
not that the fraudulent propensities of man are apt to falsity 
and corrupt everything. Por, after the rising of each constel- 
lation, and those of the highest rank more particularly, or after 
the appearance of the rainbow, if a shower does not ensue, 
but the dew becomes warmed by the aun^s rays, a medicament, 
and not real honey, is produced ; a gift sent from heaven for 
the cure of diseases of the eyes, ulcers, and maladies of the 
internal viscera. If this is taken at the rising of Birius, and 
the rising of Yenus, Jupiter, or Mercury should happen to fall 
on the same day, as often is the ease, the sweetness of this 
substance, and the virtue which it possesses of restoring men 
to life, are not inferior to those attributed to the nectar of the 
gods.:'"''' 


Season-honey. 
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CHAP. 15. (15.)— HOW HONEJ is TESTED, EItlC.®M. TEIEA- 

XIX, OE .SISmUM. 

moon® most abundant if gathered at full 

moon, and it is richest when the weather is fine In oil 

Irom us the name of aceium.^ The summer honey is the most 
e^eemed of all, from the fact of its being mad^Uen the 
weather is driest: It is looked upon as the most servieeab e 
w^en made from thyme it is then of a golden colour aSl 

ii theT.r that we see W 

whS ^ unctuous nature ; that 

rosemary is thick, while that which is 
candied IS litfie esteemed. Thyme honey does not coagulate 
and on being touched will draw out into thin riseous treads’ 
a thing which is the principal proof of its heaviness. When 
fromLl the drops immediately part 

?r ThrSf ’ its worthless- 

its smeU its bein goodness are the fine aroma of 

rs3,s. “ ““ 

hives should happen to be weU filled, and even if not still in 

Ht leTtrr^" ’ f « Sis but 

■It In Tu ’ ^1 recommends that it should not bo touched 
■It al]_. Ihe people of Attica have fixed tlie period for com 

Srs”4!Tei®fttf 1 the first ripening of the wild fig; 

n fi 'i tL 1 •* f'® that IS sacred to Vulcan.'“' 

of all 'is the honey which is the least esteemed 

Ts SitS the name of It 

vhenthetatLr^Lf'^ <^t- autumn, 

wneniiie Heather^'' alone is blooming in tliewoork fmm 

■o '’,*® *''® ordinary tneaninir. 

I’Jh? remarks that the whole of tliis passage is oorrimt 
,* Homo, perhaps, its name of acetum ” “ t>t- 

Ihe people of Italy. 

« Or “hmh-wl;i'?-^““f® if ’>", «r 23rd August, 
taken to the moors." ^ Kuglaud the hives arc purposely 

>‘tL::i^‘'"’wh4"tsiw^^^ “-Kica,- 
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Chap. 15.] 

duced at the rising of Arctums, beginning at the day before 
the ides of September. Some persons delay the gathering of 
the summer honey until the rising of Arcturus, because from 
then till the antumnal equinox there are fourteen clays left, 
and it is from the equinox till the setting of the Vergilice, a pe- 
riod of forty-eight days, that the heather is in the greatest abun- 
dance. The Athenians call this plant by the name of tefraMx^^^ 
and the Euhoeans sisinm^ and they look upon it as affording 
great pleasure to the bees to browse upon, probably because 
there are no other flowers for them to resort to. This gather- 
ing terminates at the end of the vintage and the setting of 
the Tergiiim, mostly about the ides of JSfovember.'^^ Expe- 
rience teaches us that we ought to leave for the bees two- 
thirds of this crop, and always that part of the combs as well, 
which contains the bee-bread. 

Erom the winter solstice to the rising of Arcturus the bees 
are buried in sleep for sixty days, and live without any nourish- 
ment. Between the rising of Arcturus and the vernal equinox, 
they awake in the warmer climates, but even then they still 
keep within the hives, and have recourse to the provisions 
kept in reserve for this period. In Italy, however, they do 
this immediately after the rising of the Yergiliie, up to which 
period they are asleep. Some persons, when they take the 
honey, weigh the hive and all, and remove just as much as 
they leave : a due sense of equity should always be stringently 
observed in dealing with tliem, and it is generally stated that 
if imposed upon in this division, the swarm will die of grief. 
It is particularly recommended also that the person who takes 
the honey should be well washed and clean : bees have a par- 
ticular aversion, too, to a thief and a menstruous woman. When 
the honey is taken, it is the best plan to drive away the bees 
by means of smoke, lest they should become irritated, or else 
devour the honey themselves. By often applying smoke, too, 
they are aroused from their idleness to work ; but if they have 
not duly incubated in the comb, it is apt to become of a 
livid colour. On the other hand, if they arc smoked too often,, 
they will become tainted ; the honey, too, a substance which 
turns sour at the very slightest .contact with dew, will very 

12tli September. 

Tetraliccm seems preferable to tamaricem.** 

13tli Koyembor. 
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quickly receive injury from the taint thus contractefl : hence 
It IS that ainong the various kinds of honey which are pre- 
served, there is one which is known by the name 


CHAP. 16 .-— THE EEPEOnnCTIOlSr OF BEES. 


How hoes generate their young has been a subject of great 
and subtle research among the learned ; seeing that no one has 
ever witnessed^T any sexual intercourse among these insects. 
Many persons have expressed an opinion that they must be 
produced &om flowers, aptly and artistically arranged by 
Hature ; while others, again, suppose that they are produced 
from an intercourse with the one which is to be found in everv 
swarm, and is usually called the king. This one, they say, is 
the only male^® in the hive, and is endowed with such ex- 
traordinary proportions, that it may not become exhausted 
in the performance of its duties. Hence it is, that no off- 
spring can be produced without it, all the other bees being 
females, and attending it in its capacity of a male, and not 
as their leader. ^ This opinion, however, which is otherwise 
not improbable, is sufficiently refuted by the generation of the 
drones. For on what grounds could it possibly happen that 
the same intercourse should produce an offspring part of which 
is perfect, and part in an imperfect state ? The first surmise 
which I have mentioned would appear, indeed, to be much 
nearer the truth, were it not the case that here another diffi- 
culty meets us — the circumstance that sometimes, at the ex- 
tremity of the combs, there are produced bees of a larger sisie, 
which put the others to flight. This noxious bee bears the 
name of and how is it possible that it should ever bo 

prouuced, if it is the fact that the bees themselves form their 
progeny 

A fact, howevp, that is well ascertained, is, that bees sit/^ 
like the aomestic fowl, that which is hatched by them at 




‘ unsmoJceci" honey. 

!! they are on the wiiii?. 

The only feniaU, in reality. 

,1 Some improlifie females and some males, in reality, 
to ' VitSf K T or else the drones, must ho alluded 

Z e. from flowers. 

5" They arrange the eggs in the cells, but they cannot be said to $iu 
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first having the appearance of a white maggot, and lying across 
and adhering so tenaciously to the wax as to seem to be part of it. 
The king, however, from the earliest moment, is of the colour 
of honey, just as though he were made of the choicest fiowers, 
nor has he at any time the form of a grub, but from the very 
first is provided with wings.®^ The rest of the bees, as soon 
as they begin to assume a shape, have the name of 
while the drones are called sirenes, or eepJienes, If a per- 
son takes off the head of either kind before the wings are 
formed, the rest of the body is considered a most choice morsel 
by the parents. In process of time the parent bees instil 
nutriment into them, ' and sit upon them, miing on this occa- 
sion a loud humming noise, for the purpose, it is generally 
supposed, of generating that warmth which is so requisite for 
hatching the young. At length the membrane in which each 
of them is enveloped, as though it lay in an egg, bursts asunder, 
and the whole swarm comes to light. 

This circumstance was witnessed at the suburban retreat of 
a man of consular dignity near Eome, whose hives were made 
of transparent lantern horn : the young were found to be deve- 
loped in the space of forty-five days. In some combs, there is 
found what is known by the name of “ naiF’ wax it is bitter 
and hard, and is only met with when the bees have failed to 
hatch their young, either from disease or a natural sterility, 
it is the abortion, in fact, of the bees. The young ones, the 
moment they are hatched, commence working with their 
parents, as though in a course of training, and the newly-born 
king is accompanied by a multitude of his own age. 

That the supply may not run short, each swarm rears seve- 
ral kings ; but afterwards, when this progeny begins to arrive 
at a mature age, with one accord^ they put to death the in- 
ferior ones, lest they should create discord in the swarm.®^ 
There are two sorts of king bees ; those of a reddish colour are 
better thau the black and mottled ones. The kings- have 

This is not the fact. The queen bee commences as a larva, and that 
the larva of a working bee, Cuvier says, which, placed in a larger cell, 
arid nurtured in a different manner, developes its sex and becomes the queen 
of the new swarm. 

Thcsy are then in the chrysalis state. 

^ ^^Clavus.’" 

It is the first hatched queen that puts the others to death. 

In consequence, really, of their pregnancy, 
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always a pectiliar form of their own, and are double the size 
of any of the rest; their wings are shorter® than those of the 
others, their legs are straight, their walk more upright, and 
they have a white spot on the forehead, which bears some re- 
semblance to a diadem : they differ, too, very much from the 
rest of the community, in their bright and shining appearance. 

CHAP. 17. (17.) — THE MOBE OE OOVEKMEIS'T OP THE BEES. 

Let a man employ himself, forsooth, in the enquiry whether 
there has been only one Hercules, how many fathers Liber 
there have been, and all the other questions which are buried 
deep in the mould of antiquity! Here behold a tiny object, 
one to be met with at most of our country retreats, and num- 
bers of which are always at hand, and yet, after all, it is not 
agreed among authors whether or not the king® is the only one 
among them that is provided with no sting, and is possessed 
of no other arms than those afferded him by his majestic office, 
or whether Nature has granted him a sting, and has only denied 
him the power of making use of it; it being a well-known 
fact, that the ruling bee never does use a sting. The obedi- 
ence which his subjects manifest in his presence is quite sur- 
prising. ‘When he goes forth, the whole swarm attends him, 
throngs about him, surrounds him, protects him, and will not 
allow him to be seen. At other times, when the swarm is at 
work within, the king is seen to visit the works, and appears 
to be giving his encouragement, being himself the only one 
that is exempt from work : around him are certain other bees 
which act as body-guards and lictors, the careful guardians of 
his authority. The king never quits the hive except when the 
swarm is about to depart ,* a thing which may be known a long 
time beforehand, as for some days a peculiar buzzing noise 
is to be heard within, which denotes that the bees are waiting 
for a favourable day, and making all due preparations for their 
departure. On such an occasion, if care is taken to deprive the 
king of one of his wings, the swarm will not hy away. When 
they are on the wing, every one is anxions to be near him, and 
takes a pleasure in being seen in the performance of its duty. 
When he is weary, they support him on their shoulders ; and 

The greater size of the abdomen makes the wings looh shorter. 

The queen has a sting, like the working bees, but uses it less fre- 
quently. 
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Chap. 18.] OMEFS AEEOEBEE BY A SWAEM OE BEES. 

when he is quite tired, thej carry Mm outright. If one of them 
fails in the rear from weariness, or happens to go astray, it is 
able to follow the others by the aid of its acuteness of smell. 
Wherever the king bee happens to settle, that becomes the 
encampment of all. 

CHAP. 18. — HAPPY OMEHS SOMETBIES APEOEDEB BY A SWAliK 
OF BEES. 

And then, too, it is that they afford presages both of private 
and public interest, clustering, as they do, like a bunch uf 
grapes, upon houses or temples ; presages, in fact, that are often 
accounted for by great events. Bees settled upon the lips of 
Plato when still an infant even, announcing thereby the sweet- 
ness of that persuasive eloquence for which he was so noted. 
Pees settled, too, in the camp of the chieftain Drusus when 
he gained the brilliant victory at Arbalo a proof, indeed, 
that the conjectures of soothsayers are not by any means in- 
fallible, seeing that they are of opinion that this is always of 
evil augury. When their leader is withheld from them, the 
swarm can always be detained ; and when lost, it will disperse 
and take its departure to find other kings. Without a king, 
in fact, they cannot exist, and it is with the greatest reluct- 
ance that they put them to death when there are several ; they 
prefer, too, to destroy the cells of the young ones, if they find 
reason to despair of providing food ; in such case they then 
expel the drones. And yet, with regard to the last, I find that 
some doubts are entertained ; and that there are some authors 
who are of opinion that they form a peculiar species, like that 
bee, the very largest among them all, which is known by tlie 
name of the thief, because it furtively devours the honey ; 
it is distinguished by its black colour and the largeness of its 
body. It is a well-known fact, however, that the bees are in 
the habit of killing the drones. These last have no king of 
their own; but how it is that they are produced without u 
sting, is a matter still undetermined. 

In a wet spring the young swarms are more numerous ; in 
a dry one the honey is most abundant. If food happens to 

A place in Germany, where Drusris, the brother of Tiberius, gained 
a victory over the Germans : the locality is unknown. 

61 u A variety, probably, of the drone. 
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fail the inhabitants of any particular hive, the swarm makes 
a concerted attack upon a neighbouring one, with the ^new of 
plundering it.^ The swarm that is thus attacked, at once 
ranges itself in battle array, tol if the bee-keeper should 
happen to be present, that side which perceives itself favoured 
by him will refein from attacking him. They often fight, 
too, for other reasons as well, and the two generals are to be 
seen drawing up their ranks in battle array against their op- 
ponents. The dispute generally arises in culling from the 
fiowers, when each, the moment that it is in danger, summons 
its companions to its aid. The battle, however, is immediately 
put an end to by throwing dust®^ among them, or raising a 
smoke ; and if milk or honey mixed with water is placed be- 
fore them, they speedily become reconciled. 

CnAP. 19 . ( 18 .)— THE TAEIOnS XINDS OE BEES. 


There are field bees also, and wild bees, ungainly in appear- 
ance, and much more irascible than the others, but remarkable 
for their laboriousness and the excellence of their work. Of 
domestic bees there are two sorts ; the best are those with 
short bodies, speckled all over, and of a compact round shape. 
Those that are long, and resemlde the wasp in appearance, 
are an inferior kind; and of. these last, the very worst of all 
are those which have the body covered with hair. In Pontus 
there is a kind of white bee, which makes honey twice a 
month. On the banks of the river Thermodon there are 
two kinds found, one of which makes honey in the trees, the 
other under ground : they form a triple row of combs, and 
produce honey in the greatest abundance. 

mturn has provided bees with a sting, which is inserted in 
the abdomen of the insect. There are some who think that 
at the first blow which they infiict with this weapon they will 
instantly die,®* while others, again, are of opinion that such is 
not the case, unlep the animal drives it so deep as to cause 
a portion of the intestines to follow ; and they assert, also, 
that alter they have thus lost their sting they become drones,®^ 



So Yirgil sayg — 

T> 1 . . certamina tanta 

exigiii jaetu compressa quiescent.''— iy. 87, 
Ir It IS left in the wound, the insect dies, being torn asunder. 
Oi course this is fabulous, as the drones are males. 
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Chap. 20.] 

and make no lioiiey, being thus castrated, ‘so to and 
equally incapable of indicting injury, and of making themselTes 
useful by their labours. We have instances stated of horses 
being killed by bees. 

They hare a great aversion to bad smells, and iy away 
from them ; a dislike which extends to artificial perfumes 
even. Hence it is that , they will attack persons wdio smell 
of unguents. They themselves, also, are exposed to the 
attacks of wasps and hornets, which belong to the same class, 
but are of a degenerate®® nature ; these wage continual warfare 
against them, as also does a species of gnat, which is known 
by the name of mnlio ;’’®® swallows, too, and various other 
birds prey upon them. Frogs lie in wait for them when in 
quest of water, which, in fact, is their principal occupation 
at the time they are rearing their young. And it is not only 
the frog that frequents ponds and streams that is thus injuri- 
ous to them, hut the bramble-frog as well, w’'hich will come 
to the hives even in search of them, and, crawling up to the 
entrance, breathe through the apertures ; upon hearing which, a 
hee flies to the spot, and is snapped up in an instant. It is 
generall}’- stated that frogs are proof against the sting of the 
bee. Sheep, too, are peculiarly dangerous to them, as they 
have the greatest difficulty in extricating themselves from 
the fleece. The smell of crabs, if they happen to he cooked in 
their vicinity, is fatal to them. 

CHAP. 20. — THE DISEASES OP DEES. 

Bees are also by nature liable to certain diseases of their 
own. The sign that they are diseased, is a kind of torpid, 
moping sadness : on such occasions, they are to be seen bring- 
ing out those that are sick before the hives, and placing them 
in the warm sun, while others, again, are providing them with 
food. Those that are dead they carry away from the hive, 
and attend the bodies, paying their last duties, as it were, in 
funeral procession. If the king should happen to he carried 
off by the pestilence, the swarm remains plunged in grief and 
listless inactivity ; it collects no more food, and ceases to issue 

Though belonging to the same class, they are not of degenerate kinds. 

The ‘‘mule-gnat.” 

See Yirgii, Georg. B. iv. 1. 27. 
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« ^0 gather 

TT aiid to emit a melancholy humming noise 

ocoiiswns, the usual plan is to disperse the swartii 

listlewlv they would continue 

istlessly gazing upon it, and so prolong their grief. Indeed 

f due care IS not taken to come to their aid, they will die of 

b ff • /*! cheerfulness, in fact, S th£ 

as to thSeSth^^^^^^*^® form an estimate 

certain maladies, also, which affect their 

Srs Sr "”7? 

unaer which they are labouring is known by the name of 
f their young, they are suffering 

horn the effects ofthat known as itaMowM.'® ^ ^ 


CHAP. 21. THDfSS THAT ARR HOXIOUS TO BEES. 

Echo, or the noise made by the reverberation of the air 
IS also injurious to bees, as it dismays them by its redoubled 

’ !T’a ®i®®’ ®^® them. Spiders, too, are espe- 

cially hostde to bees ; when they have gone so far as to build f h eir 

webs within the hive, thedeathofthelholesw^^^^ 

I he common md ignoble moth,™ too, thatis to be seen fiSn; 
about a burning candle, is deadly to them, and that in more 
ways than one. It devours the wax, and leaves its ordure 
is nrn/^’ the maggot known to us as the “ teredo ” 

. p dnced ; besides which, wherever it goes, it drops the 

the hive and thb i^ engendered in the wood of 

Bees me t?Jb * Pf Pe^^Uy destructive to the wax. 

theyglntthemseCorerchlbU^^^^^ 

- tr T ; ■ “'’““r “ ‘K wii 

" “• "““r “ P«.«r 

Which it makes in the w^ ^va in holes 
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Chap. 23.] METHODS OE EEHEWING THE SWAHM. 

in the sdh, after the head has been immersed in it. Some- 
times, too, they themselves are the cause of their ovm de- 
struction ; as, for instance, when they see preparations being 
made for taking their honey, and immediately fall to de- 
vouring it with the greatest avidity. In other respects they are 
remarkable for their abstemiousness, and they will expel 
those that are inclined to be prodigal and voracious, no less than 
those that are sluggish and idle. Their own honey even may 
be productive of injury to them ; for if they are smeared with 
it on the fore-part of the body, it is fatal to them. Such are 
the enemies, so numerous are the accidents— and how small a 
portion of them have I here enumerated !— to which a crea- 
ture that proves so bountiful to us is exposed. In the appro- 
priate place’^ we will treat of the proper remedies ; for the 
present the nature of them is our subject. 

CHAP. 22 . ( 20 ,)— HOW TO KEEP BEES TO THE HIVE. 

The clapping of the hands and the tinkling of brass afford 
bees great delight, and it is by these means that they are 
brought together ; a strong proof, in fact, that they are pos- 
sessed of the sense of hearing. When their work is com- 
pleted, their offspring brought forth, and ail their duties ful- 
filled, they still have certain formal exercises to perform, ranging 
abroad throughout the country, and soaring aloft in the aii', 
wheeling round and round as they fly, and then, when the 
hour for taking their food has come, returning home. The 
extreme period of their life, supposing that they escape acci- 
dent and the attacks of their enemies, is only seven years ; 
a hive, it is said, never lasts more than ten.'^® There are some 
persons, who think that, when dead, if they are preserved 
in the house throughout the winter, and then exposed to the 
w’armth of the spring sun, and kept hot all day in the asbes 
of fig-tree w^ood, they will come to life again. 

CHAP. 23 . ^METHODS OE EEKEWIKG THE SWAEM. 

These persons say also, that if the swarm is entirely lost, it 
may be replaced by the aid of the belly’'^ of an ox newly killed, 

B; xxi. c. 42. 

Cuvier says that a hive has been knoven to last more than thirty years : 
but it is doubtful if bees ever live so long as ten, or, except the qneen, 
little more than one. 

Though Virgil tells the same story, in B. iv. of the Georgies, in rela- 
tion to the shepherd Aristasus, all this is entirely fabulous. 
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covered over with dung. Yirgil also says'® that this may he done 
V’lfch the body oi a young hull, in the same way that the car- 
case ot the horse produces wasps and hornets, and that of tlie 
ass beetles, Mature herself effecting these changes of one sub- 
stance into another. Eut in all these last, sexual intercourse 
perceived as well, though the characteristics of the 
oiispring are pretty much the same as tliose of the bee. 

CHAP. 24, (21.) WASPS AND HOBNETS I ANIMALS WHICH APPBO- 

PllIATE WHAT BELONGS TO OTHEBS. 

Wasps build their nests of mud in lofty iilaces,'® and make 
wax therein: hornets, on the other hand, build in holes or 
under ground. With these two kinds the cells are also hex- 
agonal, but, in other respects, though made of the bark of trees 
they strongly resemble the substance of a spider’s web. Their 
young also are found at irregular intervals, and are of un- 
shapely appearance ; while one is able to dy, another is still a 
meie pupa, and a third only in the maggot state. It is in 
the autumn, too, ^d not in the spring, that all their young are 
produced; and they grow during the full moon more par- 
ticularly.^ The WMp which is known as the iehnenmon,” a 
smaller kind than the others, kills one kind of spider in parti- 
cular kno™ as the phalangium; after which it carries the 

anMeu Tw ^ substance, 

and then site and hatches from it its young.'’“ In addi- 
tion to this, they are all of them carnivorous, while on the 
other liand bees wiU touch no animal substance whatever. 
Wasps more partic^arly pursue the larger flies, and after 

portioTof th“h?dy 

Wild hornets live in the holes of trees, and in winter like 
other inaeete, keep themselves concealed; their life does not 
tw. rem in I, i. ..fa “Sly talXS 

'Who say that thrice nme stings wiU suffice to kiU a man. Of 
” Georg. B. iy. I. 284, et seq,. 

of in the ground : hornets build in the hollows 

-» ” '’y I'innsuB. 
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the other hornets, wliich seem not to be so noxious, there are two 
hinds; the working ones, which are smaller in size and die in 
the winter ; and the parent hornets, which live two years ; 
these last, indeed, are quite harmless.’^ In spring they build 
their nests, which have generally tour entrances, and here it is 
that the working hornets are produced: after these have been 
hatched they form other nests of larger size, in which to bring 
forth the parents of the future generation. Trom this time 
the working hornets begin to follow their vocation, and apply 
themselves to supplying the others with food. The parent 
hornets are of larger size than the others, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether they have a sting, as it is never to be seen 
protruded. These races, too, have their drones. Some persons 
are of opinion that all these insects lose their stings in the 
winter, hleither hornets nor wasps have a king, nor do they 
ever congregate in swarms; hut their numbers are recruited by 
fresh offspring from time to time. 

CHAP. 25 . ( 22 .) — THE BOMBYX OE ASSYBIA. 

A fourth class of this kind ®^ of insect is the bombyx,®^ which 
is a native of Assyria, and is of larger size than any of those 
which have been previously mentioned. They construct their 
nests of a kind of mud which has the appearance of salt, and 
then fasten them to a stone, where they become so hard, that 
it is scarcely possible to penetrate tixem with a dart even. 
In these nests they make wax, in larger quantities than bees, 
and the grub which they then produce is larger. 

CHAP. 26 . — THE LABViE OE THE SILK-WOKAr — ^WHO EIEST IHVEHTED 
SILK CLOTHS. 

There is another class also of these insects produced in quite 
a different maimer. These last spring from a grub" of larger 
size, with tw'o horns of very peculiar appearance. The 
larva then becomes a caterpillar, after which it assumes the 
state in which it is known as lomlylu, then that called necy- 
dolus, and after that, in six months, it becomes a silk- worm.®* 

Cuvier says tliat it is the males, and not the females, that have no sting. 

What modern naturalists call the “ Hymenoptera.” 

Some kind of wasp, or, as Cuvier says, probably the mason bee. 

82 Called <‘bombyx'' also; though, as Cuvier remarks, of a kind al- 
together different from the preceding one. 
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taou. gmiente of fe Jli totH ‘ ta,S^““S‘‘ 

fer?rF^" “ r 

»».. re. jaiS^owL!"" “ ””"’ “ 

CHAP. 27. (23.)— the SIEK-WOEM OP cos— HOW THE COAH 

TESTMEITTS ABE MADE. 

wwf a native of the isle of Cos 
where the vapours of the earth give new lift to +ni a ^ ’ 

of the cypress, the terebinth, the ash and^thfoak wUobT®"® 
been beaten down by the showLs A t fitst ^ ^ 

X™t? Tw naked bo^i-'lTsoon 

hfiivQ ^ & enable to endure the cold, they throw out bristiv 

upmlni; AtSuSSTn TiV"*™". “ 
i .» SS JlS'S;,: •5g' 5?" ‘"S'" to 

Of flTrsfk'tri.tr?, 

^is island, and^^asPW^^^^ ladies were from 

These dresses were so':toe i to frortcr^o^ V ^esies. 

purple, and enriehed with strines of o-n^F and were sometimes dyed 
from the early reputation which 

^ accent is dS from ailk. 

“ “Lanifloia.” -Amtofle, Hist. Amm. B, v. c. 19 . 

“ Early in the reign of Tiberius, as we learn from Tacitus, the senate 
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their extreme iiglitness in summer : for, so greatly have man- 
ners degenerated in our day, that, so far from wearing a cuirass, 
a garment even is found to be too heavy. The produce of the 
Assyrian silk- worm, however, we have till now left to the 
women only. 

CHAP. 28. (24.)— spiDEEs; the xns-ns that make webs; the 

MATERIALS USED BY THEM IH SO DOXXO. 

It is by no means an absurdity to append to the silk-worm 
an account of the spider, a creature which is worthy of our 
especial admiration. There are numerous kinds of spiders, how- 
ever, which it will not be necessary here to mention, from the 
fact of their being so well known. Those that bear the name 
of phalmgium are of small size, with bodies spotted and run- 
ning to a point ; their bite is venomous, and they leap as they 
move from place to place. Another kind, again, is black, and 
the fore-legs are remarkable for their length. They have all of 
them three joints in the legs. The smaller kind of wolf- spider 
does not make a web, hut the larger ones make their holes in 
the earth, and spread their nets at the narrow entrance thereof. 
A third kind, again, is remarkable for the skill which it dis- 
plays in its operations. These spin a large web, and the ab- 
domen suifices to supply the material for so extensive a work, 
whether it is that, at stated periods the excrements are largely 
secreted in the abdomen, as Democritus thinks, or that the 
creature has in itself a certain faculty of secreting®® a peculiar 
sort of woolly substance. How steadily does it work with its 
claws, how beautifully rounded and how equal are the threads 
as it forms its web, while it employs the weight of its body as 
an equipoise ! It begins at the middle to weave its web, and 
then extends it by adding the threads in rings around, like a 
warp upon the woof : forming the meshes at equal intervals, 
but continually enlarging them as the web increases in breadth, 
it finally unites them all by an indissoluble knot. With what 
wondrous art does it conceal the snares that lie in wait 
for its prey in its checkered nettings 1 How little, too, would 
it seem that there is any such trap laid in the compactness of 

enacted ‘'ne vestis Serica viros fsedaret” — ^‘That men should not defile 
themselves by wearing garments of silk,” Ann. B. ii. c. 33. 

The Aranea lupus of Linnaeus. 

As Ouvier observes, he has here guessed at the truth. 
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its web and tbe tenacious texture of the woof, which wouH 
ppear of itself to be finished and arranged by the exercise of 
the very highest art ! How loose, too, is the body of the Web 
M it ^elds to the blasts, md how readily does it catch all objects 
which come in its way ! You would fancy that it had ieft 

est difficulty fet ftey are to be perceiyed, and yet the moment 
that an object touches them, like the lines of the hunter’s net 
theythrow it into the body of the web. With what arS 
*®®'/® its hole arched over, and how well de- 
fcnded by a nap of extra thickness against the cold ! How 
^ corner, and appears intent upon 
anything but what it really is, all the whUekt it is so car^ 
the^+f from view, that it is impossible to perceive whe- 
ther there is anything within or not ! And then too, how «- 
traordmary the stength of the web ! When is the wind ever 
wdJTifdowS ® accumulation of dust is able to 

often spreads its web right across between two 
trees, ^hen pljang its art and learning Low to spin • and tlion 
as to its length, the thread extends from the ven^’ top of the 
tree to the ^ound, while the insect springs uplaSnti 1 
instant from the earth, and travels aloft by the veiy° self-same 

®®“® "“d spinning 

ite breads, ^en its prey falls into its net, how on the alert 

m it runs to seize it ! Even 

ugh it should be adhering to the veiy edge of its web the 
insect alwa;^ runs instantly to the middle^ as it is bv tw! 

means that it can most effectually shake the web, and so sue 

cessfully entogle its prey. When the web is torn the 

ZtSSS®^^ fv ^®Pai«ng it, and that so nea%, 
that nothing like patching can ever be seen. The spider lies 

nnworthy of Ifae amphitheatre itaelf, when it fa one^ 
toe to wttneaa it, Pjmase, ale. af. Irifwdt 
for whe^ a river is about to sweU, itwiU suspend its web 
higher than usual In calm weathei; these inse2do no sub 

nlbT^f 'V® '^®’ “d hence it is? th^rieat 

number of cobwebs is a sure sign of showery weather. It is 
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Chap. 30.] 

generally supposed that it is the female spider that spins, 
and the male that lies in wait for prey, thus making an equal 
diyision of their duties. 

CHAP. 29.—“ THE GEITEEATIOH OF SPIBEBS. 

Spiders couple®® backwards, and produce maggots like eggs ; 
for I ought not to defer making some mention of this subject, 
seeing, in fact, that of most insects there is hardly anything 
else to be said. All these eggs they lay in their webs, but 
scattered about, as they leap from place to place while laying 
them. The phalangium is the only spider that la^^s a con- 
siderable number of them, in a hole ; and as soon as ever 
the progeny is hatched it devours its mother, and very often 
the male parent as well, for that, too, aids in the process of 
incubation. These last produce as many as three hundred 
eggs, the others a smaller number. Spiders take three days 
to hatch their eggs. They come to their full growth in 
twenty-eight days. 

CHAP. 30. (25.) — SCOEPIOHS. 

In a similar manner to the spider, the land scorpion also pro- 
duces maggots®® similar to eggs, and dies in a similar manner. 
This animal is a dangerous scourge, and has a venom like that 
of the serpent j with the exception that its effects are far 
more®^ painful, as the person who is stung will linger for 
three days before death ensues. The sting is invariably 
fatal to virgins, and nearly always so to matrons. It is so 
to men also, in the morning, when the animal has issued h'om 
its hole in a fasting state, and has not yet happened to dis- 
charge its poison by any accidental stroke. The tail is always 
ready to strike, and ceases not for an instant to menace, so 
that no opportunity may possibly be missed. The animal 
strikes too with a sidelong blow, or else by turning the tail 

They cop^date in a manner dissimilar to that of any other insects — 
the male fecundates the female by the aid of feelers, which he introduces 
into the Tulva of the female situate beneath the anterior part of the 
abdomen. 

Cuvier remarks, that the "scorpion is viviparous ; but the young are 
white when born, and wrapped up in an oval mass, for which reason they 
,may easily be taken for maggots or grubs. 

This must be understood of the scorpion of Egypt, Libya, and Syria, 
The sting of that of the south of Europe is not generally dangerous* 
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'if -r™ '-ud, 

double sting, and tSt tbTm^,°’ bare a 

engendered bvX uo,-n^f ^^°^ asserts that they are 

These 

and greater leiio‘t}i TTAofofi i by their slender form 
venom in the middle nf fK ^ them have 

by the heat of>il ^ been warmed 

tact, that those which h^xTA ascertained 

most*^ deadly; the\X ater u^Ta tail are the 

Tor this W nf f^®?ter pait, however, have but six. 

sr»LK“r^“SH^"~ 

harmless there; thevare fmin/? Italy, but are quite 

vicinity of Pharos in P^^^es, the 

scorpion is able to hill thp^ino°^ instance. In Scythia, the 
xrhich, in gmemi tnnf 

remarkable VS T^efsw“?t « 

b7 ■Wdd.* tl. .d.0. rf 

»«»CT joints are bu/rarefy instances of 

?iiudo toir;ars^zgn“^fl, p-% 

the sc^^fol"' • 

See B. xxix. c, 29 / * 
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Chap. 32.] 

is the belief also that there is nothing more baneful to the 
scorpion and the stellio/^than to dip them in oil. This last 
animal is also dangerous to all other creatures, except those 
which, like itself, are destitute of blood : in figure it strongly 
resembles the common lizard. T'or the most part, also, 
the scorpion does no injury to any animal which is bloodless. 
Some writers, too, are of opinion that the scorpion devours its 
offspring, and that the one among the young which is the most 
adroit avails itself of its sole mode of escape, by placing itself 
on the back of the motber, and thus finding a place where it 
is in safety from the tail and the sting. The one that thus 
escapes, they say, becomes the avenger of the rest, and at last, 
taking advantage of its elevated position, puts its parents to 
death. The scorpion produces eleven at a birth. 

CHAP. 31 . ( 26 .)— 'THE STELIIO. 

The stellio®*^ has in some measure the same nature as the 
chameleon, as it lives upon nothing hut dew, and such spiders^ 
as it may happen to find. 

CHAP. 82. THE GRASSHOPPER : THAT IT HAS HEITHEE MOUTH 

NOR OUTLET POR POOP. 

The cicada®^ also lives in a similar manner, and is divided 
into two kinds. The smaller kind are born the first and die 
the last, and are without a voice. The others are of the fiying 
kind, and have a note ; there are two sorts, those known as 
achei<E^ and the smaller ones called tettigonm : these last have 
the loudest voice. In both of these last-mentioned kinds, it is 
the male that sings, while the female is silent. There are na- 
tions in the east that feed upon these insects, the Parthians 

The staiTed or spotted lizard. 

The stellio of the Eoraans is the “ ascalahos ” or “ ascalahotes of 
the Greeks, the lizard into which Ascalahns was changed by Ceres : see 
Ovid, Met, B. v. 1. 450, et seq. . Pliny also mentions this in B. xxix. c. 4, 
though he speaks of some difference in their appearance. It is a species 
of gecko, the tarentola of Italy, the tarente of Provence, and the geckotta, 
probably, of Lacepede. The gecko, Cuvier says, is not venomous ; but it 
causes small blisters to rise on the skin when it walks over it, the result, 
probably, of the extreme sharpness of its nails. 

^ See c. 28 of this Book, and B. viii. c, 95; B. xxx. c. 27. 

A general name for the grasshopper. Cuvier remarks, that Pliny is 
less clear on this STj^bject than Aristotle, the author from whom he has 
borrowed. 
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even, wealtliy and affluent as tlie^r are. They prefer the 
male before it bas had sexual iiitercourse, and the female 
after ; and they take^ their eggs, which are white. They en- 
gender with the belly up wardvs. Upon the back they have 
a sharp-edged instrument,- by means of which they excavate 
a hole to breed in, in the ground. The young is, at first 
a small maggot in appearance, after which the larva assumes 
the form in which it is known as the teUigometra:^ It bursts 
its shell about the time of the summer solstice, and then takes 
to flight, which always happens in the night. The insect 
at first, is black and hard. ^ 

This is the only living creature that has no mouth ; thou«-h 
it has something instead which bears a strong resemblance 
the tongues of those insects which carry a sting in the mouth : 
this organ is situate in the breast^ of the animal, and is eml 
ployed by it in sucking up the dew. The corselet itself forms a 
kind of pipe ; and it is by means of this that the achetm utter 
their note, as already mentioned. Beyond this, they have 
no viscera in the abdomen. When surprised, they spring 
upwards, and eject a kind of liquid, which, indeed, is our 
only proof that they live upon dew. This, also, is the only 
animal that has no outlet for the evacuations of the body. 
1 heir powers of sight are so bad, that if a person contracts 
his finger, and then suddenly extends it close to them, they 
will come upon it just as though it were a leaf. Some authors 
divide these animals into two kinds, the ^'surciilaria,’'^ which 
is the largest, and the '' fnimentaria,*’'^ by many known as the 
avenaria;”’ this last makes its appearance just as the com is 
turning dry in the ear. 

(27.) The grasshopper is not a native of countries that are hare 
ol trees—hence it is that there are none in the vicinity of the 
city of Gyrene ^nor, in fact, is it produced in champaign coun- 

seems a preferable reading to ‘‘connipti” that adopted 

to deposiflte^eto^g^^ employs it for pierciiig dead brandies in which 

® The “mother of the grasshopper.” 

OTsshopper, Cuvier says, is situate so low down, that 
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tries, or in cool and sliady thickets. They will take to some 
places much more teadily than others. In the district of Miletus 
they are only to he found in some few spots; and in Cephal- 
ienia, there is a river which runs through the country, on one 
side of which they are not to he found, while on the other 
they exist in vast numbers. In the territory of Ehegium, 
again, none of the grasshoppers have any ' note, while be- 
yond the river, in the territory of Locri,® they sing aloud. 
Their wings are formed similarly to those of bees, but are 
larger, in proportion to the body. 

CHAP. SS. (28.) — THE WIXGS OP IXSECTS.® 

There are some insects which have two wings, flies, for 
instance ; others, again, have four, like the bee. The wings 
of the grasshopper are membranous. Those insects which are 
armed with a sting in the abdomen, have four wings. hTone 
of those which have a sting in the mouth, have more than 
two wings. The former have received the sting for the pur- 
pose of defending themselves, the latter for the supplying of 
their wants. If pulled from off the body, the wings of an 
insect will not grow again ; no insect which has a sting in- 
serted in its body, has two wings only. 

CHAP. 34. — THE BEETLE. THE OLOW-WOKM. OTHEE HINDS OP 
BEETLES. 

Some insects, for the preservation of their wdngs, are covered 
with a crust the beetle, for instance, the wing of which is 
peculiarly fine and frail. To these insects a sting has been 
denied by ISTature ; hut in one large kind^^ we find horns of a 
remarkalble length, two-pronged at the extremities, and forming 
pincers, which the animal closes when it is its intention to 

® The river Csecina. See B. iii. c. 15. This river is by Strabo, B. vi. 
c. 260, called the Alex. ABHiaa has the story that the Locrian grasshop- 
pers become silent in the territory of Bhegiiim, and those of Bhegium m 
the territory of Locri, thereby implying that they each have a note in its 
own respective country. 

® Cuvier says that the observations in this Chapter, derived from Aris- 
totle, are remarkable for their exactness, and show that that philosopher 
had studied insects with the greatest attention. 

Or sheath ; the Ooleoptera of the naturalists. 

The flying stag-beetle, the Lucanus cervus of Linnsens. 
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bite. Those beetles are suspended from the neck of infants bv 
■way of remedy against certain maladies : Mgidius calls them 
“lucani.” There is another kmd*= of beetle, again, which 
as it goes backwards with its feet, rolls the dung into laro-c 
pellets, and then deposits in them the maggots which form its 
young, as in a sort of nest, to protect them against the rigours 
of muter. _ Some, again, % with a loud buzzing or a drony 
noise, while others “ biiiTow numerous holes in the hearths 
and out in the fields, and their shrill chirrup is to he heard at 
night. 

The glow-worm, by the aid of the colour of its sides” and 
haunches, sends forth at night a light which resembles that of 
fire; being resplendent, at one moment, as it expands its 
■wings,” and then thrown into the shade the instant it has 
shut them. These insects are never to be seen before the grass 
of the pastures has come to maturity, nor yet after the hay has 
been cut. On the other hand, it is the nature of the Mack 
beetle to seek dark corners, and to avoid the light : it is 
mostly found in baths, being produced from the humid vapours 
which arise therefrom. There are some beetles also, belongino- 
to the same species, of a golden colour and very large size, which 
burrow ” in dry ground, and construct small combs of a porous 
natme and very like sponge ; these they fill with a poisonous 
kind of honey. In Thrace, near Olynthus, there is a smaU 
looahty the only one in which this animal cannot exist; 
trom which circumstance it has received the nnm o of «Can- 
tharolethus/' 

The wings of all insects are formed without any division in 


The dun^-beetle, the Scarabaeus pilulaiius of Liimious, 
various kinds of crickets. 

sides of the abdomen that the male 
15 fri 0 ‘ posterior part of the female is shining. 

In the glow-worm of Pi-ance, the Lampyris nootilaea of Limiams the 
female IS without wings while the male gives but little light. In ’that 
both seics are winged. 

Fatal to the beetle.’^ 

root this assertion, borrowed from Aristotle, is incor- 

^ “f Coleoptera are articulated in the middle 
and so double, one part on the other, to enter the sheath. 
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them, and they none of them have a tail,-® with the exception 
of the scorpion ; this, too, is the only one among them that has 
arms,®^ together with a sting in the tail. As to the rest of the 
insects, some of them have the sting in the moxtth, the gad-fly 
for instance, or the ^^tabamis,’^ as some persons choose to call 
it; the same is the case, too, with the gnat and some kinds of 
flies. Ail these insects have their stings situate in the month 
instead-'* of a tongue ; but in some the sting is not pointed, 
being formed not for pricking, but for the j)iirpose of suction ; 
this is the case more especially with flies, in which it is clear 
that the tongue is nothing more than a tube. These insects, 
too, have no teeth. Others, again, have little horns pro- 
truding in front of the eyes, but without any power in them ; 
the butterfly, for instance. Some insects are destitute of wings, 
such as the scoiopendra, for instmice.^* 

CHAP. 35. — LOCUSTS. 

Those insects which have feet, move sideways. Some of 
them have the hind feet longer than the fore ones, and curving 
outwards, the locust, for example. 

(29.) These creatures lay their eggs in large masses, in the 
autumn, thrusting the end of the tail into holes which they 
form in the ground. These eggs remain underground 
throughout the winter, and in the ensuing year, at the close 
of spring, small locusts issue from them, of a blacls: colour, and 
crawling along without legs'*® and wings. Hence it is that a 
wet spring destroys their eggs, while, if it is dry, they mul- 
tiply in great abundance- Some persons maintain that they 
breed twice a year, and die the same number of times ; that 
they bring forth at the rising'*® of the Vergilise, and die at 
the rising of the Dog-star,-''^ after which others spring up in 

^ CiiTicr remarks, that the panorpis has a tail very like that of the scor- 
pion ; and that the ephemera, the ichneumons and others, have tails also. 
Aristotle, in the corresponding place, only says, that the insects do not use 
the tail to direct their ilight. 

These are merely the feelers of the jaws. 

Not instead of, but in addition to, the tongue, by the aid of which 
they suck. 

^ Evidently meaning the trunk. 

See B. xxix, c. 39. 

It is not true that the young locusts are destitute of feet. 

7th May, xx 18th My. 
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their places: according to some, it is at the settino'^* of 
Areturus that the second litter is produced. That the mothers 
die the moment they have brought forth, is a ivell-known fact 
tor a little worm immediately grows about the throat, which 
(mokes them : at the same time, too, the males perish as well 
I his insect, which thus dies through a cause apparently so 
trifling, IS able to kill a serpent by itself, when it pleases bv 
seizing its jaws with its teeth.® Locusts are only produced in 
champaign places, that are full of chinks and crannies. In 
imdia, it is said that they attain the length of three feet and 
^at the people dry the legs and thighs, and use them for saws 
Ihere IS another mode, alp, in which these creatures perish * 
the winds carry them oif in vast swarms, upon which they fall 
into the sea or standing waters, and not, as the ancients sun- 
posed, because their wings have been drenched by the damp- 
ness of the night. The same authors have also stated, that 
they axe unable to fly during the night, in consequence of the 
cold, being ignorant of the fact, that they travel over lengthened 
tracts of sea for many days together, a thing the more to be won- 
depd at, as they have to endure hunger all the time as well, for 
this it is which causes them to be thus seeking pastures in other 
lauds. 1 bis IS looked upon as a plague^ inflicted by tbe anger 
ot the gods ; for as they fly they appear to be larger than they 
reaUy are, wMe &ey make such a loud noise with their wings, 
that they might be readily supposed to be winged creatures of 
quite another species. Their numbers, too, are so vast, that thev 
qmte daikon the _ sun ; while the people below arc anxiously 
foUowmg them with the eye, to see if they are about to make 
a descent and socove^, their lands. After all, they have 
the requisite energies for their flight; and, as though it had 
been but a tn&ng matter to pass over the seas, they cross im- 
mense tracts of country, and cover them in clouds which bode 
desteuetion to^the harvests. Scorching numerous objects by 
aeir very contaok^they eat away everything with their teeth, 
the very doors of the houses even. ’ 

“ llthMay. 

“ Cuvier treats tHs story as purely imaeinarv. 
more.^™“^ ’>ecn knovm nearly a foot long, but not 
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Those from Africa are the ones which chiefly devastate 
Italy ; and more than once the Eoman people have been obliged 
to have recourse to the Sibylline Books, to learn what remedies 
to employ under their existing apprehensions of impending 
famine. In the territory of Cyrenaica®^ there is a law, which 
even compels the people to make war, three times a year, 
against the locusts, first, by crushing their eggs, next by kill- 
ing the young, and last of all by killing those of full growth ; 
and he who fails to do so, incurs the penalty of being treated 
as a deserter. In the island of Lemnos also, there is a certain 
measure fixed by law, which each individual is bound to fill 
with locusts which he has killed, and then bring it to the 
magistrates. It is for this reason, too, that they pay such respect 
to the jack-daw, which flies to meet the locusts, and kiEs them 
in great numbers. In Syria, also, the people are placed under 
martial law, and compelled to kill them : in so many countries 
does this dreadful pest prevail. The Parthians look upon 
them as a choice food,'^^ and the grasshopper as well. The voice 
of the locust appears to proceed from the back part of the head. 
It is generally believed that in this place, where the shoulders 
join on to the body, they have, as it were, a kind of teeth, and 
that it is by grinding these against each other that they pro- 
duce the harsh noise which they make. It is more especiaLiy 
about the two equinoxes that they are to be heard, in the 
same way that we hear the chirrup of the grasshopper about 
the summer solstice. The coupling of locusts is similar to 
that of all other insects that couple, the female supporting 
the male, and turning back the extremity of the tail towards 
him ; it is only after a considerable time that they separate. 
In all these kinds of insects the male is of smaller size than 
the female. 

CHAP. 36. (30.) AXTS. 

The greater part of the insects produce a maggot. Ants also 
produce one in spring, which is similar to an egg,^^ and they 

'^3 Julius Obseqiiens speaks of a pestilence there, created by the dead 
bodies of the locusts, 'which caused the death of 8000 persons. 

33 Sec also B. vi. c. 35. 

3^ "What arc commonly called ants’ eggs, are in reality their larvae and 
nymphae. Enveloped in a sort of tunic, these last, Cnvier says, are like 
grains of corn, ana from this probably has arisen the story that they lay 
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work in commonjlike bees; bnt whereas tlie last make tbeirfood 
the former only store®® it away. If a person only compares the 
burdens wbieb tbe ants carry with the size of their bodies, he 
Elust confess that there is no animal which, in proportion 
possessed of a greater degree of strength. These burdens thev 
tb^7 mouth, but when it is too large to admit of 

that, they to their backs to it, and push it onwaidswith 
their lert, while they use their utmost energies with their shoul- 
hers. Ihese insects, also, hare a political community amono 
ttemselves, and are possessed of both memory and foresio'ht’ 

lest it 

Bnonict shoot while under ground; those grains, again, which 
are too large for admission, they divide at the entrance of their 
noles; and those which have become soaked by the rain, thev 
bring out a?"! diy> ^They _ work, too, by night, during the 
Ml moon; but when there is no moon, they cease workin® 
And then, too, in their labours, what ardour they disnlaT 
what wondrous carefulness! Because they collect their stores 
irom different quarters, in ignorance of the proceedings of one 
another, they have certain days set apart for holding a kind of 
market, on which they meet together and take stoek.^'' Wlat vast 
throngs ai-e then to he seen hurrying together, what anxious 
enquiries appear to he made, and what earnest parleys®' are 
gomg on among them as they meet ! We see even the verv 
stones worn away by their footsteps, and roads beaten down 
by being the scene of their labours. Let no one be in doubt 
f Msiduity and appHcation, even in the very 
humblest of ohjecte, can upon every occasion effect ! Ants arc 
l>esides man, that bestow burial on the 
^ ro'i there are no winged ants to be found. 

(.ol.j Ihe boms of an Indian ant, suspended in the temple 

notS“ agamst the Printer, a period through which in reality they do 

““ “ ' 
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of Hercules, at Erjtlirffi/® haye been looked upon as quite 
miraculous for tbeir size. This ant excavates gold from holes, 
in a country in the north of India, the inhabitants of which are 
kno^m as the Bardse. It has the colour of a cat, and is in 
size as large as an Egyptian wolf.'^^ This gold, which it ex- 
tracts in the winter, is taken by the Indians during the heats 
of summer, while the ants are compelled, by the excessive 
warmth, to hide themselves in their holes. Still, however, 
on being aroused by catching the scent of the Indians, they 
sally forth, and frequently tear them to pieces, though pro- 
vided with the swiftest camels for the purpose of flight ; so 
great is their fleetness, combined with their ferocity and their 
passion for gold ! 

CHAP, S7. (32.) — THE CHETSAnrS. 

Many insects, however, are engendered in a different man- 
ner ; and some more especially from dew. This dew settles 
upon the radish^^ leaf in the early days of spring; but when it 
has been thickened by the action of the sun, it becomes re- 
duced to tbe size of a grain of millet. From this a’ small grub 
afterwards arises, which, at the end of three days, becomes 
transformed into a caterpillar. For several successive days 
it still increases in size, but remains motionless, and covered 
with a hard husk. It moves only when touched, and is 
covered with a web like that of the spider. In this state it 
is called a chrysalis, but after the husk is broken, it flies forth 
in the shape of a butterfly. 

See B. V. c. 31. 

M. de Yeithelni thinks that by this is really meant the Canis corsac, 
the small fox of India, hut that by some mistake it was represented by 
travellers as an ant. It is not improbable, Cuvier says, that some quadru- 
ped, in making boles in the ground, may have occasionally thrown up some 
grains of the precious metal. The story is derived from the narratives 
of Cle^rchus and Megasthciies. Another interpretation of this story has 
also been suggested. We find from some remarks of Mr, Wilson, in the 
Transactions of^ the Asiatic Socictr/, on the Mahabharata, a Sanscrit poem, 
that various tribes on the mountains Meru and Mandara (vSU])posed to lie 
between Hindostan and Tibet) used to sell grains of gold, which they 
colled, paippilaka^ or ant-gold,” which, they said, was thrown up by ants, 
in Sanscrit colled pip^nlaha. In travelling westward, this story, in itself, 
no doubt, untrue, may very probably have been magnified to its present 
dimensions. 

Cuvier observes, that this is a very correct account of the cabbage 
or radish butterfly, the Papiiio brassicse or Papiiio raphani of Lningeus. 
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CHAP. 38. (38,)— -ANIMALS •WHICH BEEED IN WOOH. 

In the same manner, also, some animals are generated in 
rain, and some, again, in wood. And not oniy 
} are prodnced in_ wood, hut gad-flies also and 
.--~^_e.,is, an, ..excess, of 
3^® are sometimes found. 


the earth from 
wood-worms^ 

other insects issue from it, wheneyer there 
moisture ; just as in man, tape- worms' 
as mnch as three hnndred feet or more in length. 

CHAP. 39. INSECTS THAT AEE PAEASITES OP MAN, ‘ WHICH IS 
THE SMALLEST OP ANIMALS ? ANIMALS POUND IN WAX ETEN. 

Then, too, in dead carrion there are certain animals nro- 
duced, and in the hair, too, of living men. It was throng 
such ve^ as this that the Dictator 8yUa,“ and Aleman 
one of the most famous of the Grecian poe4 met their deatS' 

unless It takes care to bathe itself in the dust. Of the animals 
that are covered with hair, it is supposed that the ass and the 
sheep are the only ones that are exempt from these vS 

of doth, and moxe 
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wliich has its head always buried deep in the skin [of a beast], 
and so, living on its blood, swells to a large size. This is 
the only living creature that has no outlet*® for its food ; 
hence, when it has overgorged itself, it bursts asunder, and thus 
its very aliment is made the cause of its death. This insect 
never breeds on beasts of burden, but is very commonly 
seen on oxen, and sometimes on dogs, which, indeed, are sub- 
ject to every species of vermin. With sheep and goats, it 
is the only parasite. The thirst, too, for blood displayed by 
leeches, which we find in marshy waters, is no less singular ; 
for these will thrust the entire head into the flesh in quest of 
it. There is a winged insect^® which peculiarly infests dogs, 
and more especially attacks them wdth its sting about the 
ears, -where they are unable to defend themselves with their 
teeth. 


CHAT. 41 . ( 35 .) — MOTHS, CAXTHAHIDES, G3fATS — AH IHSECT 
THAT TEEEDS IN THE SNOW. 

Dust, too, is productive of worms’^® in wools and cloths, and 
this more especially if a spider should happen to be enclosed 
in them : for, being sensible of thirst, it sucks up all the mois- 
ture, and thereby increases the dryness of the material. These 
will breed in paper also. There is one kind which carries 
with it its husk, in the same manner as the snail, only that 
the feet are to he seen. If deprived of it, it does not survive ; 
and when it is fully developed, the insect becomes a chrysalis. 
The wild fig-tree produces gnats, ®Mmown as ^‘ficarii;” and 
the little grubs of the fig-tree, the pear-tree, the pine, the 
wild rose, and the common rose produce cantharides,^- when 
fully developed. These insects, which are venomous, carry 
with them their antidote; for their wings are nseful in 

Tn c. 32 he has said the same of the grasshopper, in relation to its 
drink." ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

A variety of the Cynips of Linnaeus, -which in vast numbers will 
sometimes adhere to the ears of dogs. 

^ These are really the larvm of night-moths. His account here is 
purely imaginary. 

He speaks of the Cynips psenes of Linnaeus, which breeds on the 
blossom of the fig- tree, and aids in its fecundation. See B. xv. c. 21. 

He alludes to various coleopterous insects, which are not inclnded 
among, the Cantharides of the modern naturalists. They are first an egg, 
then a larva, then a nympha, and then the insect fully developed. 
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medicme ^^ while the rest of the body is deadly. 
liquids turned sour will produce other kinds of ffuats'^anrl 
■white grubs are to be found in snow that has lain long on the 
ground, while those that lie above are of a reddish®^ colour-^ 
indeed, the snow itself becomes red after it has lain somn 
time on the ground. These grubs are covered witli a sort of 
hail, are of a rather large size, and in a stiito of torpor. 

CHAP. 42, (36.)-~an- animal found in piee— the PyUALLlS 

OR PAKAUSTA. 

That element, _ also, wliieh is so dosirnetiro to matter nm 
duces certain animals ; for in the copper-smelting fm-naoos of 
jTrus,in the very midst of the fire, there is to be seen fl hi 
about a four-footed animal with wings, the size of a lar^e flv“ 
this creature is caUed the " pyrallis,” and by some the® « nil 
rausta. So lone* as it romains i-n i / A^. 
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autumn, the gad-fly becoming quite blind®’ even before it dies* 
Flies wMob have been drowned in water, if they are covered 
with ashes,®® will return to life, 

CHAP. 44 . ( 37 .) — 'THE NATHBE AND CHATiACTEBISTICS OP ALX, 
AaSHMALS C03S-SI3)EHED IIMB BV LIMB. THOSE WHICH HAVE 
TirPTS ' Ann ' GEESTS. 

In addition to what is already stated, we will add an ac- 
count of every part of the body of an animal, taken limb by limb. 
All those which have blood, have a head as well. A small 
number of animals, and those only among the birds, have 
tufts of various kinds upon the head. The phoenix.®^ has a 
long row of feathers on it, from the middle of which arises 
another row ; peacocks have a hairy tuft, resembling a bushy 
shrub ; the stymphalis®^ has a sort of pointed crest, and the 
pheasant, again, small horns. Added to these, there is the lark, 
a little bird, which, from the appearance of its tuft, was 
formerly called galerita,” but has since received the 
Oallio name of alauda,’’“ a name which it has transferred to 
one of our legions,®^ We have already made mention, also, 
of one bird^ to which Mature has given a crest, which it can 
fold or niifold at pleasure : the birds of the coot kind®^ have 
also received from her a crest, which takes its rise at the 
beak, and runs along the middle of the head; while the pie 
of Mars, and the Balearic crane, are furnished with pointed 
tnfts. But the most remarkable feature of all, is the crest 
whiclr we see attached to the heads of our domestic fowls, 
substantial and indented like a saw; we cannot, in fact, 
strictly call it flesh, nor can we pronounce it to be cartilage 
or a callosity, but must admit that it is something of a nature 
peculiar to itself. As to the crests of dragons, there is no one 
to be found who ever saw one. 

57 xiiey ouly aj?pmr to be so, from the peculiar streaks on the eyes. 
Linnasus has lienee called one variety, the Tabanus ceecutiens. 

58 Or with pounded chalk or whitening, iElianadds, ** if they are placed 
in the sun/' which appears necessary for the full success of the experiment. 
Life appears to he suspended in such cases for a period of surprising length. 

Probably the golden pheasant, as already mentioned. 

^ Some kind of heron or crane, Cuvier thinks. . 

The Alauda cristata of Linnjeus, so called from " galera,*^ a pointed 
cap like a helmet. 

*52 The fifth legion, hoopoe, B. x. c, 44. 

Savigny and Cuvier t^e this to he the Ardea virgo of Linnaeus, a 
native of Humidia. 
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CHAP. 45.— -THE TAEIOXTS KINDS OF HOBNS. ANIMALS IN WHICH 
THEr AKE MOVEAJJLE. 

Homs, too, of TarioHS forms have been granted to many 
animals of the aquatic, marine, and reptile kind, but those 
■which are more properly understood under that name belong 
to the quadrupeds only ; for I look upon, the tales of Actseon 
and of Cippus even, in Latin story, as nothing more nor less than 
fables,®^ ^ 2.nd, indeed, in no department of her , works has 
Hature displayed a greater capriciousness. In providing ani- 
mals with these weapons, she has made merry at their ex- 
pense j for some she has spread them out in branches, the 
stag, for instance ; to others she has given them in a more 
simple form, as in the subulo,’’ so called from the resem- 
blance of its horns to a subula,”®® or shoemaker’s awl. In 
others, again, she has flattened them in the shape of a man’s 
hand, with the fingers extended, from which circumstance the 
animal has received the name of platyceros.”®^ To the roe- 
buck she has given branching horns, but small, and has made 
them so as not to fail off and be cast each year ; while to the 
ram she has given them of a contorted and spiral form, as 
though she were providing.it with a csestus for offence. The 
horns of the bull, again, are upright and threatening. In this 
last kind, the femaie£3, too, are provided with them, while in 
most it is only the males. The chamois has them, curving 
backwards; while in the fallow deer®® they bend forward. 
The strepsiceros,®® which in Africa bears the name of addax, has 
horns erect and spiral, grooved and tapering to a sharp point, 
so much so, that you would almost take them to be the sides 
of a In the oxen of Phrygia, the horns are moveable,'® 

^ The suddenness of their appearance, no doubt, was febuloiis ; but we 
nave well-authenticated cases in recent times of substances growing on the 
human head, to all appeafanee resembling horns, and arising froin a dis- 
ordered secretion of the hair. Mtiiess the case of Mary Davies, a so- 
cailed horn from whose head is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxlord. The story of Genucius Cippus, the Boman praetor, is told bv 
Ovid, Met. B. sv. i. 505 , et seq. ^ 

f'® A spitter, or second year stag, according to Cuvier, 

“ Broad-horned,” The Cervus dama of LiunKus. 

^ “Baina.” The Antelope redunca of Linnaius, Cuvier thinks. 

Xo doubt a kind of antelope. 

Lyras” seems preferable to “liras.” 

There are several varieties of oxen, in which the horns adhere to the 
skin, and not to the cranium. 
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like the ears ; and among the cattle of the Troglndytae, they 
are pointed downwards to the ground, for which reason it is 
that they are obliged to feed with the head on one side. 
Other animals, again, haye a single horn, and that situate in 
the middle of the head, or else on the nose, as already 
stated.'^^ 

Then, again, in some animals the horns are adapted for 
hutting, and in others for goring ; with some they are ciuved 
inwards, with others outwards, and with others, again, they 
are fitted for tossing : all which objects are eifected in vaii- 
ons ways, the horns either Ipng backwards, turning from, or 
else towards each other, and in all cases running to a sharp 
point. In one kind, also, the horns are used for the purpose 
of scratching the body, instead of hands. 

In snails the horns are fieshy, and are thus adapted for the 
purpose of feeling the way, w4ich is also the case with the ce- 
rastes some reptiles, again, have only one horn, though the 
snail has always two, suited for protruding and withdrawing. 
The barbarous nations of the north drink from the horns of the 
urus,’^^ a pair of which will hold a couple of urnse other 
tribes, again, point their spears with them. With us they are 
cut into lamina}, upon which they become transparent ; indeed, 
the rays of a light placed within them may be seen to a much 
greater distance than without. They are used also for various 
appliances of luxury, either coloured or varnished, or else 
for those kinds of paintings which are known as cestrota,”"® 
or horn-pictures. The horns of all animals are hollow within, 
it being only at the tip that they are solid : the only excep- 
tion is the stag, the horn of which is solid thronghout, and 
is cast every year. When the hoofs of oxen are worn to the 
quick, the husbandmen have a method of curing them, by 
anointing the horns of the animal with grease. The substance 
of the horns is so ductile, that even while upon the body of 
the living animal, they can he bent by being steeped in boil- 
ing wax, and if they are split down when they are first shoot- 
ing, they may be twisted different ways, and so appear to be 

B. vm.cc.29 — 31. 

The Coluber cerastes of Linnjeus. See B. viii. c. 35. 

The drinking-horns of our Saxon ancestors are well kno-wn to the 
antiquarian. 

7^ The “ urna'' was half an ^'amphora,’* or nearly three gallons. 

75 See B. xxxT. c. 41. 
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four in Mmbor upon one head. In females the horns are gene- 
i-ally thinner than in the males, as is the case, also, with most 
lands of wool-bearing animals, 

1^0 individuals, however, among sheep, or hinds, nor yet 
any that have the feet divided into toes, or that have solid 
hoots, are furnished with horns; with the sole exception of 
the Indian ass,"^® which is armed with a single horn. To the 
beasts that are cloven-footed I^ature has granted two horns 
but uo those that have fore-teeth in the upper jaw, she has 
given none. Those persons who entertain the notion that the 
substance of these teeth is expended in the formation of the 
horns, are easily to be refuted,' if we only consider the case of 
the hind, which has no more teeth than the male, and yet 
IS without horns altogethp. In the stag the horn is only 
imbedded in the skin, but in the ether'^^ animals it adheres to 
the bone. 

CHAP. 46. THE HEADS OE AXIMADS. THOSE WHICH HATE XOXE. 

The head of the fish is very large in proportion to the rest 
of the body, probably, to facilitate its diving under water. 
Animals of the oyster and the sponge kind have no head, 
which is the case, also, with most of the other kinds, whose 
only sense is that of touch. Some, again, have the head 
blended with the body, the crab, for instance. 

CHAP, 47.— -THE HAIR, 

^ Of all animals man has the longest hair upon the head ; which 
IS the case more especially with those nations where the men and 
women in common leave the hair to grow, and do not cut it 
indeed, it is from this fact, that the inhabitants of the Alps 
have obtained from the name o£ “ Capillati as also those 
of (laUia, Comata. ' There is, however, a great difference 
m this respect accordmg to the various countries. In the 
island of Myconus,®'’ the people are horn without hair iust 
as at Caunus the inhabitants are afflicted with the q)leeii 

The rhinoceros. See B. vih. c. S9. 

7 He surely must except the Phrygian oxen with the moveable horm 
which he has previously mentioned. * 

Or long-haired."’ See B, hi. c. 7. 

See B. iv. e. 31. 


See B. iv, c. 22. 
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from tlieir There are some animals, also, that are natu- 

rally bald, such as the ostrich, for instance, and the aquatic 
raven, which last has thence derived its Greek^'^ name. It is 
but rarely that the hair falls off in women, and in eunuchs 
such is never known to be the case ; nor yet does any person 
lose it before having known sexual intercourse.®^ The hair 
does not fall off below the brain, nor yet beneath the crown of 
the head, or around the ears and the temples. Man is the 
only animal that becomes bald, with the exception, of course, 
of such animals as are naturally so. Man and the horse are 
the only creatures whose hair turns grey ; hut with man this is 
always the case, first in the fore-part of the head, and then in 
the hinder part. 

CHAP. 48 . THE BOXES OP THE HEAD. 

Some few persons only are double- crowned. The bones of 
the head are flat, thin, devoid of marrow, and united with su'- 
tures indented like a comb, "Wlien broken asunder, they can- 
not be nnited, but the extraction of a small portion is not ne- 
cessarily Altai, as a fleshy cicatrix forms, and so makes good 
the loss. ' We have already mentioned, in their respective®^ 
places, that the skull of the bear is the weakest of all, and 
that of the parrot the hardest. 

CHAP. 49 , THE BRAIK. 

The brain exists in all animals which have blood, and in 
those sea animals as well, which we have already mentioned 
as moilusks, although they are destitute of blood, the poly- 
pus, for instance. Man, however, has, in proportion to his 
body, the most voluminous brain of all. This, too, is the 
most humid, and the coldest of all the viscera, and is enve- 
loped above and below with two membranous integuments, 
for either of which to he broken is fatal. In addition to these 
tacts, we may remark that the brain is larger in men than in 

See B. y. c, 29. 

^aXatcgoKopa^. See B. x. c. 68. 

He borrows this from Aristotle. 

B. viii. c. 54, and B. x, c, 58. The skull of the bear is not thinner 
or weaker than that of other animals of its own size ; but the skull of the 
parrot, in proportion to those of other birds, is remarkably hard. 
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y omen. In man^tlie brain is destitute of blood and veins, and 
in otlier animals it has no fat. Those who are well informed 
on the subject, tell ns that the brain is quite a diderent 
substance from the marrow, seein^v that on being boiled it 
only becomes harder. In the very middle of the brain of 
every animal them are small bones found. Man is the only ani- 
mal in which it is known to palpitate®® during infancy ; and 
it does not gain its proper consistency until after the child has 
made its first attempt to speak. The brain is the most ele- 
vated of all the viscera, and the nearest to the roof of the 
head ; it is equally devoid of fiesh, blood, and excretions. The 
senses hold this organ as their citadel; it is in this that 
are centred all the veins which spring from the heart; it is 
here that they terminate ; this is the very culminating point of 
ah, the regulator of the understanding. With all animals it 
IS advanced to the fore-part of the head, from the fact that 
;me senses have a tendency to the direction in which we look. 
Prom the brain proceeds sleep, and its return it is that causes 
the head to nod. ^ Those creatures, in fact, which have no brain, 
never sleep. It is said that stags®® have in the head certain 
small maggots, twenty in number ; they are situate in the 
empty space that lies beneath the tongue, and around the joints 
,by which the head is united to the body. 

CHAP. 50 .— THE EABS. AXIKALS WHICH HEAB WITHOUT EAES 
OE APEETUEES. 

Man is the only animal the ears of which are immoveable. 

It IS from the natural flaecidity of the ear, that the surname 
of Fhccus is derived. There is no part of the body that 
creates a more enormous expense for our women, in the 
pearls which ^ are suspended from them. In the East, too, it 
is thought highly becoming for the men, even, to wear gold 
rings in their ears. Some animals have large, and others 
small eps. The stag alone has them cut and divided, as it 
were ; in the field-mouse they have a velvet surface. All the 
animals that are viviparous have ears of some kind or other, 
with the Sole exception of the sea-calf, the dolphin, the fishes 

See B. Tii. c. 1. 

85 Cuvier says that these are the larvs of the oestrus, which are deposited 
on tue iips or quadrupeds, and so make their way to Tarious cavities. 
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ivliich we have mentioned^^ as cartilaginons, and the viper. 
These animals have only cavities instead of ears, with the ex- 
ception of the cartilaginous fishes and the dolphin, which last, 
however, it is quite clear possesses the sense of hearing, for it is 
charmed by singing, and is often taken while enraptured with 
the melody : how it is that it does hear, is quite marvellous. 
These animals, too, have not the slightest tece of olfactoiy 
organs, and yet they have a most acute sense of smell. 

Among the winged animals, only the horned owl and the long- 
eared owl have feathers which project like ears, the rest having 
only cavities for the purpose of hearing ; the same is the ease, 
also, with the scaly animals and the serpents. Among horses 
and beasts of burden of all kinds, it is the ears which indicate 
the natural feelings; when the animal is weary, they are droop- 
ing and^fiaccid; when it is startled, they quiver to and fro; 
when it is enraged, they are pricked up ; and when it is ailing, 
they are pendant. 

CHAP. 51. — THE PACE, THE EOEEHEAD, AND THE EYE-BEOWS. 

Man is the only creature that has a face, the other animals 
having only a muzzle or a beat. Other animals have a fore- 
head as well, but it is only on the forehead of man that is 
depicted sorrow, gladness, compassion, or severity. It is the 
forehead that is the index of the mind. Man has eyebrows, 
also, which move together or alternately ; these, too, serve in 
some measure as indications of the feelings. I)o we deny or 
do we assent, it is the eyebrows, mostly, that indicate our 
intentions. Feelings of pride may be generated elsewhere, 
but it is here that they have their principal abode ; it is in the 
heart that they take their rise, hut it is to the eyebrows that 
they mount, and here they take up their position. In no part 
of the body could they meet with a spot more lofty and more 
precipitous, in which to establish themselves free from all 
control. 

CHxlP. 52. — THE EYES — ^AHIMALS WHICH HAVE HO EYES, OE HAVE 
OHLY OHE EYE. 

^ Below the forehead are the eyes, which form the most pre- 
cious portion of the human body, and which> by the enjoyment 

, B. ix. c, 40. 
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of the Messings of sight, distinguish life from . death. Eyes, 
however, have not been granted to all animals ; oysters have 
none, but, with reference to some of the shell-fish, the question 
is still doubtful; for if we move the fingers before a scallop 
half open, it will immediately close its shell, apparently from 
seeing them, while the solen®^ will start away from an iron 
instrument when placed near it. Among quadrupeds the 
mole has no sight, though it has something that bears a re- 
semblance to eyes, if we remove the membrane that is ex- 
tended in front of them. Among birds also, it is said that 
a species of heron, which is known as the leucns/’®*^ is 
wanting of one eye : a bird of most excellent augury, when 
it flies towards the south or north, for it is said that it 
portends thereby that there is about to be an end of perils and 
alarms. IXigidins says also, that neither locusts nor grass- 
hoppers have eyes. In snails,®^ the two small horns with which 
they feel their way, perform the duties of eyes. Neither the 
mawworm®*- nor any other kind of worm has eyes. 

CHAP. 53. — THE DIVEESITY OF THE COLOHE OF THE EYES. 

The eyes vary in colour in the hiiidan race only ; in all 
other animals they are of one uniform colour peculiar to the 
kind, though there are some horses that have eyes of an a^iire 
colour. Eut in man the varieties and diversities are most 
numerous; the eyes being either large, of middling size, re- 
markably small, or remarkably prominent. These last are 
generally supposed to be very weak, while those which are 
deep-seated are ' considered the best, as is the case also with 
those which in colour resemble the eyes of the goat. 

CHAP. 54. — THE THEOEY OF SIGHT — PEESOXS WHO CAX SEE BY 
EIGHT. 

In addition to this, there are some persons who can see to a 
Or razor-sheath. See B. x. c. 88. 

89 Aristotle was of this opinion, hut Galen maintained that the mole tv/ 
see. Its eye is extremely small, and hard on the surface. 

Or « white’* heron. As Cnvier remarks, this is probably a mere 
augur's fable. 

91 It is almost needless to remark, that both snails, as well as locusts and 
grasshoppers, ham eyes, 

Lnmhricus. 
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very great distance, while there, are others, again, who can oiiIt 
distinguish objects when brought quite close to them. The 
Tision of many stands in need of the rays of the sun ; such 
persons cannot see on a cloudy day, nor yet after the sun has 
set. Others, again, have bad sight in the day-time, but a 
sight superior to that of others by night. Of persons having 
double pupils, or the evil eye, we have alrea% spoken at 
sufficient length. Eiue®^ eyes are the best for seeing in the 
dark. 

It is said that Tiberius Cmsar, like no other human being, 
was so endowed by JN’ature, that on awaking in the night he 
could for a few moments distinguish objects just as well as 
in the clearest daylight, but that by degrees be would find 
his sight again enveloped in darkness. The late Emperor 
Augustus had azure eyes like those of some horses, the white 
being larger than with other men; he used to be very angTv 
if a person stared intently at them for this peculiarity. Claudius 
Cmsai' had at the corners of the eyes a white fleshy substance, 
covered with veins, which would occasionally become suffused 
mth blood ; with the Emperor Cains®® they had a fixed, steady 
gaze, while !^ero could see nothing distinctly without wink- 
ing, and having it brought close to his eyes. The Emperor 
Caius had twenty pairs of gladiators in his training-school, 
and of all these there were only two who did not wink the 
eyes when a menacing gesture was made close to them : hence 
it was that these men were invincible. So difficult a matter is 
it for a man to keep his eyes from winking : indeed, to wink is 
so natural to many, that they cannot desist from it ; such per- 
sons we generally look upon as the most timid. 

No persons have the eye all of one colour ; that of the 
middle of the eye is always different from the white which 
surrounds it. In all animals there is no part in the whole 
body that is a stronger exponent of the feelings, and in man 
more especially, for it is from the expression of the eye that 
we detect clemency, moderation, compassion, hatred, love, 
sadness, and joy. ‘ From the e3^es, too, the various characters 
ot persons are judged of, according as they are ferocious, me- 

B. vii. c. 2. s' 94 « 

The same has been said also of Cardan, the elder Scaliger, Theodore 
physician Mairan, and the republican Camille Desmoulins. 

Caligula. 
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riiicing, sparkling, sedate, leering, askance, downcast, or lan- 
guishing. Beyond a doubt it is in the eyes that the mind has 
its abode : sometimes the look is ardent, sometimes fixed and 
steady, at other times the eyes are humid, and at others, again, 
■half closed. Brom these it is that tlie tears of pity flow, and 
when we kiss them we seem to be touching the rery soul. It 
is the eyes that weep, and from them proceed those streams 
that moisten our cheeks as they trickle down. And w-hat is 
this liquid that is always so ready and in such abundance in 
our moments of grief, and where is At kept in reserye at other 
times? It is by the aid of the mind that we see, by the aid 
of the mind that we enjoy perception j while the eyes, like so 
many vessels, as it were, receive its visual faculties and trans- 
mit them. Hence it is that profound thought renders a man 
blind for the time, the powers of sight being withdrawn from 
external objects and thrown inward: so, too, in epilepsy, the 
mind is covered vdth darkness, while the eyes, though open, 
are able to see nothing. In addition to this, it is the fact 
that hares, as well as many human beings, can sleep with 
the eyes open, a thing which the Greeks express by the term 
zopv^avrir^v. Hature has composed the eye of numerous mem- 
branes of remarkable thinness, covering them with a thick coat 
to ensure their protection against heat rind cold. This coat she 
purifies from time to time by the lachrymal humours, and she 
has made the surface lubricous and slippery, to protect the eye 
against the effects of a sudden shock. 

co:,s.p. 55. — THE xattjee op the pxjpil — eyes which no xot 

SHUT. 

In the midst of the cornea of the eye IS^ature has formed a 
window in the pupil, the small dimensions of -which do not 
permit the sight to wander at hazard and with uncertainty, 
hut direct it as straight as though it were tlirough a tube, 
and at the same time ensure its avoidance of ail shocks com- 
municated by foreign bodies. The pupils are surrounded by a 
black circle in some persons, while it is of a yellowish cast with 
others, and azure again with others. By this happy combina- 
tion the light is received by the eye upon the white that lies 
aroimd the pupil, and its reflection being thus tempered, it 
fiiils to impede or confuse the sight by its harshness. So 
complete u mirror, too, does the eye form, that the pupil, 
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small as it is, is able to reflect the entire image of a man. 
This®'^ is the reason why most birds, when held in the hand 
of a person, will more particularly peck at his eyes ; for seeing 
their oito likeness reflected in the pupils, they are attracted to 
it by what seem to be the objects of their natural affection. 

It is only some few beasts of burden that are subject to 
maladies of the eyes towards the increase of the moon : but it 
is man alone that is rescued from blindness by the discharge 
of the humours^® that hare caused it. Many persons have 
had their sight restored after being blind for twenty years ; 
livhile others, again, have been denied this blessing from their 
very birth, without there being an^’^ blemish in the eyes. Many 
persons, again, have suddenly lost their sight from no apparent 
cause, and without any preceding injury. The most learned 
authors say that there are veins wdiich communicate from the 
eye to the brahi, but I am inclined to think that the communi- 
cation is with the stomach ; for it is quite certain that a person 
never loses the eye without feeling sickness at the stomach. It 
is an important and sacred duty, of high sanction among the 
Eomans, to close the eyes of the dead, and then again to opeii 
them when the body is laid on the funeral pile, the usage 
having taken its rise in the notion of its being improper tliat 
the e^ms of the dead should be beheld by man, Avhile it is an 
equally great oifence to hide them from the view of heaven. 
Man is the only living creature the eyes of which are subject 
to deformities, from which, in fact, arose the family names of 
Strabo”^ and ^*Paetus.” " The ancients used to call a man 
who was born with only one eye, codes/’ and ocella,” a 
person whose eyes were remarkably small. Luscinus’' was 
the surname given to one who happened to have lost one e}-e 
by an accident. 

The eyes of animals that see at night in the dark, cats, for 
instance, are shining and radiant, so much so, that it is impos- 
sible to look upon them ; those of the she-goat, too, and the 
•welfare resplendent, and emit a light like fire. The eyes of 
the sea-calf and the hyaena change successively to a thousand 

Ilardoiiiii with justice doubts the soundness of this alleged reason. 

He alludes, probably, to some method of curing cataract; perhaps 
somewhat similar to that mentioned by him in B. xx, c. 20. 

'f This was done by the nearest relatives. This usage still prevails in 
this country, the eyelids being pressed dawn with pieces of gold or silver, 
i Or ‘‘squint-eyed.’' Or “ cock-eyed.” 
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(iolours; and the eyes, wlien dried, of most of the fislies will 
giyc out light in the dark, just in the same wmy as the trunk 
ol‘ the oak when it has become rotten with extreme old age, 
We have already mentioned^ the fact, that animals which turn, 
not the cjes but the head, for the purpose of looking roimd, 
.•ire never known to wink. It is said,^ too, that the ehame- 
ieon is able to roll the eye-balls completely round. Crabs look 
•sideways, and have the eyes enclosed beneath a thin crust. 
Hiose of craw-hsh and shrimps are very hard and prominent, 
and lie in a great measure beneath a defence of a similar 
nature. Those animals, however, the eyes of which are hard, 
Iiave worse sight than those of which the eyes are formed of a 
humid substance. It is said that if the eyes are taken away 
froin the young of serpents and of the swallow,® they will grow 
again. Inwall insects and in animals covered with a shell, the 
eyes move just in the same way as the ears of quadrupeds do ; 
those among them which have a brittle® covering have the 
eyes hard. All animals of this nature, as well as fishes and 
insects, are destitute of eye-lids, and their eyes have no cover- 
ing ; but in all there is a membrane that is transparent like 
glass, spread over them. 

OITAP. 56. — THE HAIE OE THE EYE-LIBS ; W^HAT ANIMALS AEE 
WITHOUT THEM. ANIMALS WHICH CAN SEE ON ONE SIDE ONLY. 

Man has lashes on the eye-lids on either side; and women 
even make it their daily care to stain them f so ardent are they 
in the pursuit of beauty, that they must even colour their 
very eyes. It was with another view, however, that Nature 
had provided the hair of the eyelids— they were to have acted, 
so to say, as a kind of rampart for the protection of the sight, 
and as an advanced bulwark against the approach of insects 
or other objects which might accidentally come in their way. ^ 
It is not without some reason that it is said that the eye- 
lashes® fall off with those persons who are too much given to 
venereal pleasures. Of the other animals, the only ones that 
have eyelashes are those that have hair on the rest of the 
body as well ; but the quadrupeds have them on the upper 

^ B. viii. c. 45. ^ B. viii. c. 51. 

^ See B, XXV. &. 50. ® Or crustaceoas coverin*'^. 

" Kolil is still used in the east for tke same purpose. ^ 

® Aristotle says so, Hist. Anim. B. iii, o. 10, 
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eyelid only, and tlie birds on the lower one : the same is the 
case also with those which have a soft skin j such as the serpent, 
and those among the quadrupeds that are oviparons, the lizard, 
for instance. The ostiich is the only one among the birds 
that, like man, has ej^elashes on either side. 

CHA-P. 57. — AHIMALS WHICH HATE HO EYELIES. 

All birds, however, have not eyelids: hence it is, that 
those which are wviparons have no nictation of the eye. 
The heavier kinds of birds sbnt the eye by means of the 
lower eyelid, and they vnnk b}’- drawing forward a mem- 
brane which lies in the corner of the eye. Pigeons, and other 
birds of a similar nature, sliiit the two eyelids ; but the quad- 
rupeds which are oviparous, such, for instance, as the tortoise 
and the crocodile, have only the lower eyelid moveable, and 
never wink, in consequence of the hardness of the eye. The 
edge of the upper eyelid was by the ancients called ^f cilium,^’ 
from which comes our word supercilia.®’ ^ If the eyelid 
happens to be severed by a wound it will not reunite,^® which 
is the case also with some few other parts of the human body. 

CHAP. 58 . — THE CHEEKS. 

Below the eyes are the cheeks, a feature which is fonnd 
in man only. Erom the ancients they received the name of 
^fgense,” and by the laws of the Twelve Tables, women waTe 
forbidden to tear them.^^ The cheeks are the seat of 
bashfulness ; it is on them more particularly that blushes are 
to be seen. 

CHAP. 59 . — THE HOSTEILS. 

Within the cheeks is the mouth, which gives such strong 
indications of the feelings of joyousness and laughter ; and 
above it, but in man only, is the nose, which modem notions 
have stamped as the exponent of sarcasm and ridicule. In 
no other animal but man, is the nose thus prominent ; birds, 
serpents, and fishes, have no nostrils, but, apertures only for 
the purpose of smell. It is from the peculiarity of the nose 

® The eyebrows/' 

This is not the fact. 

With their nails when monming for the dead. 

^3 Hence the word ^‘nasutns," a sneering, captions, or sarcastic Taan, 
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that are derived the surnanies of Simiis*’ and 
Children born in the seventh month often have the ears and 
the nostrils imperforate, 

OIIAP. eO.—THE Mourn; the ups; the chim*; Amy the 

. : 'lAW-BOKE. • 

It is from the '‘labia,” or lips, that the Broechiw ha,vo re- 
ceived the surname of Xabeo, All animals that are viviparous 

have a mouth that is either well-foimed, or harshly defined 
as the case may he. Instead of lips and mouth, "the birds' 
have a beak that is horny and sharp at the end. With birds 
that live by rapine, the beak is hooked imvards, but with those 
which gather and peck only, it is straight: those animals, 
again, which root up grass or puddle in the mud, have the 
muzEle broad, like swine, ^ The beasts of burden employ the 
mouth ill place of hands in gathering their food, while those 
which live by rapine and slaughter have it wider than the 
rest. XT 0 animal, with the exception of man, has either chin 
or cheek-bones. The crocodile is the only animal that has the 
jaw-bone^® moveable; among the land quadrupeds it is 
the same as with other animals, except that they can move it 
obliquely, 

CHAP. 61.— THE TEETH,i. THE VAEIOirS EIXES OP TEETH IX WHAT 
AXIMALS THEY AEE XOT OX BOTH. SIDES OF THE MOUTH : AXIMaLS 
WHICH have hollow teeth. 

Teeth are arranged in three different ways, serrated, in one 
contmuous row, or: else protruding from the mouth. "When 
serrated they unite together, just like those of a eomh, in order 
that they may not be worn by rubbing against one another, as 
in serpents, fishes, and dogs,“ for instance. In some creatures 
they are set in one continuous row, man and the horse 
•^ile in the wild hoar, the elephant, and the 
they protrude from the mouth." Among those 
set. m one continuous. row, the teeth which divide the food 
are broad and sharp, while those which grind it are double ; 

which lie between the incisive and the molar 
are those known as the canine or dog-teeth; those 
“ Plat-nosed," and “ snub-nosed,” 

« A Eoinan teily--the reading of this word seems doubtful. 

In reality, the nnder one only. 

« in speaking of dogs as having serrated teotli. 

IB tbe lugoag also, babiroussa, mnntjac, and others. 
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are far tlie largest in those animals wMch have serrated 
teeth" Those animals which have continuous rows of teeth, 
have them either situate on both sides of the mouth, as in 
the horse, or else have no fore-teeth in the upper part of the 
mouth, as is the case with oxen, sheep, and ail the animals 
that ruminate. The she-goat has no upper teeth, except the 
two front ones, animals which have serrated teeth, have 
them protruding^® from the mouth; among these, too, the fe- 
males I'areiy have them ; and to those that do have them, they 
are of no^® use : hence it is, that while the boar strikes, the 
sow bites. hTo animal with horns has projecting teeth ; and 
all such teeth are hollow, while in other animals the teeth are 
solid. fish have the teeth serrated, with the exception 

of the seams, this being the onl}" one among the aquatic 
animals that has them leveP- at the edges. In addition to 
this, there are many fishes that have teeth upon the tongue 
and over the whole of the mouth, in order that, by the multi- 
tude of the bites which they inflict, they may soften those 
articles of food which they could not possiblj^ manage by 
tearing. Many animals, also, have teeth in the palate, and 
even in the tail ;^^ in addition to which, some have them in- 
clining to the interior of the mouth, that the food may not 
fall out, the animal itself having no other means of retaining 
it there. 

CHAP. 62 .— THE TEETH OF SEEPEHTS ; THEIE POISOX. A BIEI) 
WHICH HAS TEETH. 

The asp also, and other serpents, have similar teeth ; but in 
the upper jaw, on the right and left, they have two of extreme 
length, ^vhich are perforated with a small tube in the interior, 

The morse and the dugong are instances to, the contrary. 

The females of the elephant, morse-, dngong, chevrotin, and muntjac 
have them, and they are equally as useful as with the male, only, perhaps, 
not so strong. 

^ This is incorrect, unless he merely means ranged in one continuous 
line ; and even then he is in error. 

See B. ix. c. 29. This is called the parrot-fish, from the resemblance 
of its^ upper and lower jaws to the beak of a parrot. 

They present this appearance from being worn away at the surface. 

23 Eondelet would read “ gula,'^ the throat. This, though repudiated 
by Ilardouin, is approved of by Cuvier, who justly looks upon the ordinary 
reading as an absurdity. Many fish, he says, and more especially the 
osseous ones, have teeth in the pharynx. 
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just liip tlie sting' of the scorpioii, and it is throngli these tliat 
they eject their venom. The v/riters ay ho have made the most 
diligent enquiries on the subject, inform ns that this venom is 
nothing but the gall of the serpent, and tlitit it is conveyed 
to the mouth by certain vedns which run beneath tiic spine ; 
indeed, there are some who state that there is on]}?- one poison- 
fang, and that being barbed at the end, it is bent backwards 
\vhen the animal has indicted a bite. Other writers, however, 
uffinn tlnat on such an occasion the fang falls out, as it is veiy 
easily displaced, but that it soon grows-^ again; this tooth, 
they say, is thus wanting in the sej:ponts which we see 
handled about by persons.-^ It is also stated that this fang 
exists in the tail of the scorpion, and that most of these animals 
have no less than three. The teeth of the viper are concealed 
in the gums ; the animal, being provided with a similar Yenom, 
exercises the pressure of its fangs for the purpose of instilling 
the poison in its bite. 

No winged creatures have teeth, with the sole exception of 
the bat. The camel is the only one among the animals with- 
out horns, that has no fore-teeth in the upper jaw. None of 
the horned animals have serrated teeth. Snails, too, have 
teeth ; a proof of which are the vetches which we hnd gnawed 
away by snails of the very smallest size. To assert that among 
marine animals, those that have shells, and those that are 
cartilaginous have fore-teeth, and that the sea-urchin lias live 
teeth, I am very much surprised how such a notion could have 
possibly arisen. With insects the sting supplies the place of 
teeth ; the ape has teeth just like those in man.^‘-^ The elephant 

^ 24 xjierc is always one fang, at least, ready to supply tlie place of the one 
m front, if lost by any accident. 

25 Like tbe jugglers of the East at the present day. But it is yery 
doubtful whether the poison fang is in aU instances previously extracted 
from the serpents which they handle. 

26 But the camel, as well as the lama, has an incisive bone, provided 
with an incisive tooth on each side, and has canine and molar teeth as well. 

_ 27 If ]yj fiiis term he means teeth separated from cacli other, the asser- 
tion IS incorrect, as in these animals wc find the molars separated from the 
lower incisives by a very considerable space. 

28 Cuvier says, as far as the sea-urchin is concerned, very simrdy, and 
merely by looking at it, as its five teeth are very apparent. 

29 The incisors are in number, and very nearly in appearance, like those 
ot man. The canines are different in shape, though similar in number 
What he says about the elephant, is peculiar to that of India. 
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iias in tlie interior of the month fourteen teethj adapted for 
chewing, in addition to those which protrude ; in the male 
these are curved inwards, but in the female they am straight, 
and project outwards. The sea-mouse,^® a fish which goes be- 
fore the balsena, has no teeth at all, but in place of them, the 
interior of the month is lined with bristles, as well as the tongue 
and palate. Among the smaller land quadrupeds, the two 
fore-teeth in each jaw are the longest. 


CHAP. 63. — WOJ^BEinFUL CIECTJMSTAnCES CONKECTEH WITH THE 
TEETH. 

The other animals are born with^^ teeth, whereas man lias 
them only at the seventh month after his birth. While 
other animals keep their teeth to the time of their death, 
man, the lion, the beasts of bui'den, the dog, and the rumi- 
nating animals, all change them ; the lion and the dog, how- 
ever, change none^^ bnt the canine teeth. The canine tooth of 
the wolf, on the right side, is held in high esteem as an amulet.®® 
There is no animal that changes the maxillary teeth, which 
stand beyond the canine teeth. With man, the last teeth, 
which are known as the genuini,'’ or cheek teeth, come 
about the twentieth year, and with many men, and females as 
well, so late even as the eightieth ; but this only in the case 
of those "who have not had them in their youth. It is a 
w^ell-known fact, that the teeth are sometimes shed in old age, 
and replaced by others. Mncianus has stated that he, himself, 
saw one Zocles, a native of Samothrace, who had a new set of 
teeth when he was past his one hundred and fourth year. In 
addition to these facts, in man males have more teeth than 
females,®"^ ivhich is the case also in sheep, goats, and swine. 

See B. ix. c. 88. 

31 Yery few other animals are born with teeth, in their natural state. 
Apes, dogs, and cats are not born with teeth. 

From the fourth to the eighth inoiith in reality, during which the 
four central incisors appear. 

The only ones that do not change are those which have three molars 
on each side of the jaw. 

This is erroneous : they change the incisors and molars as well. 

See B. xxviii. c. 78. 

3G Ey -Qg hnown as the wisdom” teeth. 

This is not the fact : they have usually the same number, hut there 
are exceptions on both sides. The same is also the case with sheep, goats, 
and swine. 
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^Vho never cCS “ brother dso 

thorn to the very wore 

havino- n 1 -nnth ^ . There is an instance, also, of a man 

;oB, n®i growing m the palate.=» The canine tenfh 

mUe n fa>own to come ri; 

CHAP. 64.— HOW AN ESTIMATE IS FORMED OP THE AGP 
OF ANIMALS FROM LHEIR TEETH. 

fliA ■fnM'K +1 ^ by the Lroiectino' fif 

<‘f. 

is=.pp «.4 f b. .bo.t «ta,-Vea,.“r‘g*h“oS™n 

39 '^®’7 'incommon. 

40 np an imcommon occurrence, 
ui tae second set. 

lied upon. ^ “ *be horse and the ass that those indications can bo ro- 
« This has no such effect. ' 

43 The contrary is the case : it will he more tiroHfio 
4 them jnst the same as otK mSs 

twent%tlryero“tfon^^^^^^^^ age of a horse up to it, 
cannot be so positively relied upon. ’ ^ ^ J^idged of ; the other signs 
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teetli there is a certain venom ; for if they are placed uncovered 
before a mirror, they will tarnish its brightness, and they will 
kill young pigeons while yet unfledged. The other parti- 
culars relative to the teeth have been already mentioned 
«mder the head of the generation of man. "When teething- 
first commences, the bodies of infants are subject to certain 
maladies. Those animals which have serrated teeth iniict the 
most dangerous bites.^^ 

CHAP. 65. THE TOHGHE; AHIMALS WHICH HAVE NO 

TOKGXJE. THE HOISE MADE BY EBOGS, THE PALATE, 

The tongue is not similarly formed in all animals. Ser- 
pents have a very thin tongue, and three-forked,^*^ which they 
vibrate to and fro : it is of a black colour, and when drawn 
from out of the mouth, of extraordinary length. The tongue 
of the lizard is two-forked, and covered with hair.^ That of 
the sea-calf also is twofold,®^ but with the serpents it is of the 
thinness of a hair; the other animals employ it to lick the 
parts around the mouth. Fishes have nearly the wdiole of the 
tongue adhering to the palate, while in the crocodile the w^hole 
of it does adhere thereto : hut in the aquatic animals the palate, 
which is heshy, performs the duty of the tongue as the organ 
of taste. In lions, pards, and all the animals of that class, 
and in cats as well, the tongue is covered with asperities,^" 
which overlap each other, and bear a strong resemblance to a 
rasp. Such being its formation, if the animal licks a man’s sldn, 
it Avill wear it away by making it thinner and thinner ; for 
■which reason it is that the saliva of even a perfectly tame 
animal, being thus introduced to the close vicinity of the blood, 
is apt to bring on madness. Of the tongue of the purple we 
, have made mention®® already. With the frog the end of the 
tongue adheres to the mouth, while the inner part is disjoined 
from the sides of the gullet ; and it is by this means that the 
males give utterance to their croaking, at the season at which 

B. 7111. c. 15. 

Si^5vissinia dontibas,” seems to be a preferable reading to “ sfevissime 
dentmnt.” Only two-forked in reality. 

It. is covered with hair. 

It is no£ bibu'cate. 

These are horny, conical papillfe, the siunmits of which point hack- 
' wards, See B. ix. c. 60, 
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oloIygoiies.« This happens at stated period, 
of the year, at which the males iiirite the females for tl 

down the lower lip^to th^ 
rar&ee of the water, they receive a smaU portion of it in the 
mouth, and then, by quavering with the tongue, make a o'er, 
gling noise, from which the croaking is produced which we 

S .‘J’ansparent, and the eyes star from the 

head and bum again with the effort. Those insets llh 
have a stmg m the lower part of the body hLSi 

thearL^h considerable length, ’and in 
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the anf f “ tongue in the interior of the mouth’ 
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name of epiglossis/’ but it is -wanting in animals that are 
oviparous. Placed as it is between two passages, the functions 
of the epiglottis are of a twofold nature. The one of these 
passages that lies more inward is called the [tracheal] artery, 
and leads to the lungs and the heart : the epiglottis covers it 
during the action of eating, that the drink or food may not go 
the wrong way, and so he productive of suffering, as it is by 
this passage that the breath and the voice are conveyed. ^ The 
other or exterior passage is called the ^^gula/’^ and it is by 
this passage that the victuals and drink pass : this leads to the 
belly, while the former one communicates with the chest.® 
The epiglottis covers the pharynx, in its turn, when only the 
breath or the voice is passing, in order that the victuals may 
not inopportunely pass upwards, and so disturb the breathing 
or articulation. The tracheal artery is composed of cartilage 
and flesh, while the gullet is formed of a sinewy substance 
united with flesh. 

CHAP. 67. — -THE KECK ; THE THKOAT J THE DOKSAL SPIKE. 

The neck is found to exist in no animal but those which 
have both these passages. Ail the others wi-iicli have the 
guUet only, have nothing but a gorge or throat. In those 
which have a neck, it is formed of several rounded vertebrm, 
and is flexible, and joined together by distinct articulations, to 
allow'- of the animal turning round the head to look. The 
lion, the W’olf, and the hymna are the only animals in wdiich 
it is formed of a single® rigid bone. The neck is annexed to 
the spine, and the spine to the loins. The vertebral column 
is of a bony substance, but rounded, and pierced within, 
to afford a passage for the marrow to descend from the brain. 
It is generally concluded that the marrow is of the same nature 
as the brain, from the fact that if the membrane of exceeding 
thinness which covers it is pierced, death immediately ensues.®'^ 
Those animals which have long legs have a long throat as well, 

S'? More generally epiglottis.” It is found in some few’' reptiles. This 
passage is omitted by SiUig. 

GuUet, or pharynx. 

Stomachum. 

All these animals, on the contrary, have seven vertebrm. 

This is not the fact. The spinal marrow, even, may be wounded, 
without death being the immediate result. 
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wbicli is the ease also with aquatic birds, although they liave 
short legs, as well as with those which have hooked talons. 

CHAP. 68. — ihethboat; thegtillet; the stomach. 

Man only, and the swine, are subject to swellings in the 
throat, which are mostly caused by the noxious quality of the 
water®- which they drink. The upper part of the gullet is called 
the fauoes, the lower the stomach.®^ Ey this name is understood 
a deshy concavity, situate behind the tracheal artery, and join- 
ing the vertebral column ; it extends in length and breadth 
like a sort of chasm.®^ Those animals which have no gullet 
have no stomach either, nor yet any neck or throat, fishes, for 
example ; and in all these the mouth communicates immedi- 
atidy with the belly. The sea- tortoise®^ has neither tongue 
nor teeth ; it can break anything, however, with the sharp 
edge of its muzzle. After the tracheal artery there is the 
oesophagus, which is indented with hard asperities resembling 
bramble-thorns, for the purpose of levigating the food, the in- 
cisions®® gradually becoming smaller as they approach the belly. 
The roughness at the very extremity of this organ strongly re- 
sembles that of a blacksmith’s file 

CHAP. 69 . — THE HEAHT; the blood ; THE VITAL SPIBIT. 

In all other animals but man the heart is situate in the 
middle of the breast j in man alone it is placed just below 
tne pap on the left-hand side, the smaller end terminating in 
a point, and bearing outward. It is among the fish only that 
this point is turned towards the mouth. It is asserted that 
the heart is the first among the viscera that is formed in the 
foetus, then the brain, and last of all, the eyes : it is said, too, 
that the eyes are the first organs that die, and the heart the 
very last of all. The heart also is the principal seat of the heat 
of the body ; it is constantly palpitating, and moves as though 
It were one animal enclosed within another. It is also enve- 

we know, is apt to produce goitre. 

^ Stomaehus.** More properly, the (esophagus, or ventricle. 

^ Lacun® modo. 

Or turtle. It has a tongue, and though it has no teeth, the iaws are 
edged with a homy substance like the bills of birds. 

Orenis’' is mad for “ renis otherwise the passage is uninteiligibie ; 
it IS still most probably in a corrupt state. 
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loped m a membrane eqnaUy supple and strong, and is pro- 
tected by tbe bulwarks formed by tbe ribs and the bone of 
tbe breast, as being tbe primary source and origin of life. It 
contains within itself the primary receptacles for the spirit and 
the blood, in its simions cavity, which in the larger animals is 
threefold,®^ and in all twofold at least : here it is that the 
mind®® has its abode, i’rom this soimce proceed two large 
Yeins, which branch into the fore-part and the back'of the body, 
and which, spreading out in a series of branches, convey the 
vital blood by other smaller veins over all parts of the body. 
This is the only one®® among the viscera that is not affected by 
maladies, nor is it subject to the ordinary penalties of human 
life; but when injured, it produces instant death. While all 
the other viscera are injured, vitality may still remain in the 
heart. 

CHAP. 70. — THOSE AHIMALS WHICH HAVE THE EAEOEST HEAET, 

AND THOSE WHICH HAVE THE SMALLEST. WHAT AKIMALS HAVE 

TWO HEAETS. * 

Those animals are looked upon as stupid and lumpish which 
have a hard, rigid heart, while those in which it is small are 
courageous, and those are timid which have it very large. 
The heart is the largest, in proportion to the body, in the 
mouse, the hare, the ass, the stag, the panther, the weasel, the 
hysena, and all the animals, in tact, which are timid, or dan- 
gerous only from the effects of fear. In Paphiagonia the par- 
tridge has a double heart. In the heart of the horse and the 
ox there are hones sometimes found. It is said that the heart 
increases every year in man, and that two drachmse in weight 
are added"^® yearly up to the fiftieth year, after which period 
it decreases yearly in a similar ratio ; and that it is for this 
reason that men do not live beyond their hundredth ^mar, the 
heart then failing them : this is the notion entertained by tbe 
Egyptians, whose custom it is to embalm the bodies of the 

«■=' Among all the mammiferse and the birds, the heart has four cavities, 
two on each side. Hens, 

This is a mistake. The heart is subject to disease, equally with other 
parts of the body. 

In spite of what Schenkius says in confirmation of Pliny, this is 
very doubtful. Of course it must increase from childhood, but the in- 
crease surely does not continue till the fiftieth year. 
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dead, and so preserve them. It is said that men have been 
bom with the heart covered with hair, and that such persons 
are excelled by none in valour and energy ; such, for instance, 
as Aristomenes,’^ the Messenian, who slew three hundred 
Lacedaemonians. Being covered with wounds, and taken pri- 
soner, he, on one occasion, made his escape by a narrow hole 
which he discovered’- in the stone quarry where he was im- 
prisoned, while in pursuit of a fox which had found that 
mode of exit. Being again taken prisoner, while his guards 
were fast asleep he rolled himself towards a fire close by, and, 
at the expense of his body, burnt off the cords by which he 
was bound. On being taken a third time, the Lacedasmonians 
opened his breast while he was still alive, and his heart was 
found covered with hair. 

CHAP. 71 . — -wKm the custohi was fiest auoptei) of examinixo 

THE HEAET IN THE INSPECTION OF THE ENTEAILS. 

On an examination of the entrails, to find a certain fatty 
part on the top of the heart, is looked upon as a fortunate 
presage. StiU, however the heart has not always been eon" 
sidered as forming a part of the entrails for this purpose. It 
was under Lucius Postumius Albinus, the King of the Sacri- 
fices,’^ and after the 126 th Olympiad, when King Pyrrhus had 
quitted Italy, that the aruspices began to examine the heart, 
as part of the consecrated entrails. The first day that the 
Dictator Caesar appeared in public, clothed in purple, and sit- 
ting on a seat of gold, the heart was twice found wanting 
when he sacrificed. Prom this circumstance has risen a great 
question among those who discuss matters connected with 
divination — whether it was possible for the victim to have 
lived without that organ, or whether it had lost it at the very 
moment"® of its death. It is asserted that the heart cannot he 

See aii account of him ia the Messeniaca of Pausanias. 

111 this part of the story may have originated that of the escape of 
Sindhad the Sailor, when buried in the vault with the body of his wife. — ■ 
See the “ Arabian Kights.*^ 

Bex Sacrorum.” This was a priest elected from the patricians, on 
whom the priestly duties devolved, which had been originally performed 
by the kings of Rome, Ho ranked .above the Pontifex Maximus, but was 
possessed of little or no political influence. 

No doubt there was trickery in this. 

By supernatural agency. 
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bumt of tliose persons wlio die of the cardiac disease ; and the 
same is said of those who die by poison. At all events, there 
is still in existence an oration prononneed by Titellins,'® in 
which he accuses Piso of this crime, and employs this alleged 
fact as one of his proofs,’ openly asserting that the heart of 
Grermanicns Cmsar conld not be burnt at the funeral pile, in 
consequence of his having been poisoned. On the other hand, 
the pecuhar natoe"^ of the disease under which Gemaanicus 
was labouring, was alleged in Piso defence. 


CHAn...72. — TEE ISmBSt ' m WEAT AEOIAXS THEY ABE THE TAB-- 
6EBT, A]srn IK WHAT THE SMALLEST. ANIMALS WHICH HAVE 
KOTHIKO BUT LUKOS IK THE IKTEEIOR OF THE BODY. CAUSES 
■WHICH PBODUCE EXTilAOBDIKABY SWIFTNESS IK AKIMALS. 

Beneath the heart are the lungs, the laboratory in which 
the respiration is prepared. The use of these, is to draw in the 
air and then expel it ; for which purpose their substance is of 
a spongy nature, and filled with cavernous holes. Some few 
among the aquatic animals have lungs, as we have already 
stated ; and among the rest of those which are oviparous, they 
are small, of a fungous nature, and containing no blood ,* hence 
it is, that these animals do not experience thirst. It is for the 
same reason also, that frogs and seals are able to remain so 
long under water. The tortoise, too, although it has lungs of 
remarhable size, and extending throughout the whole of the 
shell, is also equally destitute of blood. The smaller the lungs 
are in proportion to the bodj^ the greater is the swiftness of 
the animal. It is in the chameleon that the lungs are the 
lax’gest in proportion to the body ; in which, in fact, it has no 
other viscera at all."® 


CHAP. 73. — THE LIVER : IK WHAT AKIMALS, AND IK WHAT PART 
THEBE ABE TWO LIVEBS FOUKD. 

The liver is on the right side : in this part is situate what 
has been called the ‘'head of the entrails,’' and it is subject 

76 pjiig P. Vitellius, who served under Germanicns in Germany. 
He was one of tlie accusers of On. Piso, who was charged with having 
poisoned Germanicus. 

Tiie cardiac disease, as alleged. 78 B, ix. c. 6, 

But see B, viii. c. 51, and B. xxviii. c. 29. 
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to bonsideraHe wiations.^ at all was found in a 

Tictim wMch was sacrificed by M. 3dareellns, about tbe period 
when be was killed in battle against Hannibal ; wbile in a 
yietim wMcb was slain on the following day, a double liver 
w^as found. It was wanting, also, in a victim sacrificed by C. 
Marins, at Utica, and in one wMcb was offered by the Emperor 
Caius®^ npon tbe calends of January,®^* on tbe occasion of bis en- 
tering the year of tbe consnlsbip in which be was slain : tbe 
same thing happened, also, to his successor, Claudius, in the 
month in which be was cut off by poison. When the late 
Eiriperor Augustus was sacrificing at Spoletum, upon the first 
day of Ms entering on the imperial dignity, in six different 
victims the liver was found rolled over within itself, from the 
very lowest lobe ; and the answer that was given by the diviners 
was to the effect that, in the course of the year, he would gain 
a twofold sway. It is of evil omen to find an incision in tbe 
head of the entrails, except on occasions of disquietude and 
alarm ; for then it is significant of cutting all cares, and so 
putting an .end to them. The hares that are found in the 
vicinity of Briietum and Tharne, and in the Chersonnesus 
on the Propontis, have a double liver; but, what is very 
singular, if they are removed to another place, they will lose 
one of them. 

CHAP, 74. — THEGAXn; WHEEE SITUATE, AXU IX IVHAT AXIMALS 
IT IS DOUBLE, AXIMALS WHICH HAVE XO GALL, AXD OTHERS 
IX WHICH IT IS XOT SITUATE IX THE LIVED. 

In the liver is the gaU, which, however, does not exist in 
every animal. At Chalcis, in Euhma, none of the cattle have 
it, while in the cattle of the Isle of Haxos, it is of extraordi- 
nary size, and double, so that to a stranger either of these facts 
would appear as good as a prodigy. The horse, the mule, the 
ass, the stag, the roe-buck, the wild boar, the camel, and the 
dolphin have no gall, hut some kinds of rats and mice have it. 

Plutarch says that it was tbe caput,*' or ‘^‘bead’* of tbe liver that 
was wanting. M. Marcellus was slain wbile reconnoitring tbe Cartbaginian 
camp by night, 

Caliguia. si* igt of January. 

By bis niece and wife, Agrippina, tbe mother of Xero. 

See B. iv. o. 11. "Tbarae does not seem to be known. Of course, 
this story about tbe bares is fabulous. 
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Some men are mtlioTit it, and sucli persons enjoy robust 
'bealtb and a long life. There are some authors who say that 
the gall exists in the horse, not in the liver, but in the paunch, 
and that in the stag it is situate either in the tail or the 
intestines ; and that hence it is, that those parts are so bitter 
that dogs will not touch them. The gall, in fact, is nothing 
else but the worst parts of the blood purged off, and for this 
reason it is that it is so bitter : at all events, it is a well-known 
fact, that no animal has a liver unless it has blood as well. 
The liver receives the blood from the heart, to which it is 
united, and then disperses it in the veins. 

CHAP. 75. THE PEOPEBTIES OE THE GALL. 

When the gall is black, it is productive of madness in man, 
and if it is wholly expelled death will ensue. Hence it is, too, 
that the word bile^’ has been employed by us to characterize 
a harsh, embittered disposition; so powerful are the effects 
of this secretion, when it extends its influence to the mind. 
In addition to this, when it is dispersed over the whole of 
the body, it deprives the eyes, even, of their natural colour ; 
and when ejected, will tarnish copper vessels even, rendering 
everything black with which it comes in contact ; so that no 
one ought to be surprised that it is the gaU which constitutes 
the venom of serpents. Those animals of Pontus which feed 
on wormwood have no gall : in the raven, the quail, and the 
pheasant, the gall-bladder is united to the renal parts, and, on 
one side only, to the intestines. In many animals, again, it 
is united only to the intestines, the pigeon, the hawk, and the 
murena, for example. In some few birds it is situate in the 
liver ; but it is in serpents and Ashes that it is the largest in 
proportion. With the greater part of birds, it extends all along 
throughout the intestines, as in the hawk and the kite. In 
some other birds, also, it is situate in the breast as well ; the 
gall, too, of the sea-calf is celebrated for its application to many 
purposes. Prom the gall of the bull a colour is extracted like 
that of gold. The aruspices have consecrated the gall to Hep- 
tune and the influence of water. ‘The Emperor Augustus 
found a double gall in a victim which he was sacrificing on 
the day of his victoiy at Actium. 
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CHAP. 76. — m WHAT AHIHALS THE LITEB IHCEEASES AHB BE^ 
CREASES WITH THE MOOIST. OBSEEYATIONS OE THE AEHSPICES 
RELATIVE THEEETO, AHB EEMABHABIiB PEODIOIES. 

It is said, that ia the small liver of the mouse the aumber 
of lobes corresponds to the day of the moon, and that they are 
found to be just as many in number as she is days old ; in 
addition to which, it is said that it increases at the winter sol- 
stice. In the rabbits of Baetica, the liver is always found to 
have a double lobe. Ants will not touch one lobe of the liver 
of the bramble-frog, in consequence of its poisonous nature, it 
is generally thought. The liver is remarkable for its powers 
of preservation, and sieges have afforded us remarkable in- 
stances of its being kept so long as a hundred years.®^ 


CHAP. 77. — THE DIAPHRAGM. THE HATHEE OP lATJGHTES. 

The entrails of serpents and lizards are of remarkable length. 
It is related that— a most fortunate omen — Csecina of Yolaterrge 
beheld two dragons arising ffom the entrails of the victim; 
and this will not be at ail incredible, if we are ready to believe 
that while King Pyrrhus was sacrihcing, the day upon which 
he died, the heads of the victims, on being cut off, crawled 
along the ground and licked up their own blood. In man, the 
entrails are separated from the lower part of the viscera by a 
certain membrane, which is called the ^‘pr^cordia,’’ because 
it is extended in front of the heart ; the Greeks have given it 
the name of phrenes.’" All the principal viscera have been 
enclosed by Nature, in her prudent foresight, in their own pe- 
culiar membranes, just like so many sheaths, in fact. "With re- 
ference to the diaphragm, there was a peculiar reason for this 
wise provision of Nature, its proximity to the guts, and the 
ch^ces that the food might possibly intercept the respiration. 
It is to this organ that is attributed quick and ready wit, and 
hence it is that it has no deshy parts, hut is composed of jine 
smews and membranes. This part is also the chief seat of 
gaiety of mind, a fact which is more particularly proved by 
the txtiiiation of the arm-holes, to which the midriff extends ; 


as Sillig remarks, 
* the heart/* 
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indeed, in no part of the body is the skin more fine ; for this 
reason it is, also, that we experience such peculiar pleasure in 
scratching the parts in its vicinity. Hence it is, that in battles 
and gladiatorial combats, many persons have been known to 
be pierced through the inidriff, and to die in the act of 
laughing.®*^ 


cmp. 78. — THE belly: animals which have no belly. 

WHICH ABB THE ONLY ANIMALS THAT VOMIT. 


In those animals which have a stomach, below the diaphragm 
the belly is situate. In other animals it is single, but in 
those which ruminate it is double; in those, again, which 
are destitute of blood, there is no belly, for the intestinal 
canal commences in some of them at the month, and returns to 
that part, as is the case with the ssspia and the polypus. In 
man it is connected with the extremity of the stomach, and 
the same with the dog. These are the only creatures that 
have the belly more narrow at the lower part ; hence it is, 
too, that they are the only ones that vomit, for on the belly 
being filled, the narrowness at its extremity precludes the food 
from passing ; a thing that cannot possibly be the case with 
the animals in which the belly is more capacious at the ex- 
tremity, and so leaves a free passage for the food to the lower 
parts of the body. 


CHAT. 79. — THE SMALL GUTS, THE FEONT INTESTINES, THE ANUS, 
THE COLON. THE CAUSES OF THE INSATIATE VOEACITY OF CEE- 
TAIN ANIMALS. 

After the belly we find in man and the sheep the lactes,’'®^ 
the place of which in other animals is occupied by the 
hillas it is through these organs that the food passes. 
We then find the larger intestines, which communicate with 
the anus, and which in man consist of extremely sinuous 
folds. Those animals which have the longest intestinal canal, 
are the most voracious ; and those which have the belly the 
most loaded with fat, are the least intelligent. There are 

some birds, also, w^'Mch have two receptacles ; the one of 
which is the crop, in which they stow away the food which 

86 With Sardonic laughter, as Hardouin remarks. ^ 

^ 87 Qr small guts. 88 Qj. front intestines. 
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they have just swallowed, while the other is the belly, into 

r ^ it is duly prepared 

and digested ; this is the case with the domestic fowl the 
ring-dove, the pigeon, and the partridge. The other birds 

are m general destitute of crop, but then they have a more ca- 
pacious gorge, the_ jackdaw, the raven, and the crow, for in- 
stance; some, apin, are constituted in neither manner, hut 
have the belly close to the gorge, those, for instance, which 
have the neck very long and narrow, such as the porphvrio.®^ 
In the solid-hoofed animals the belly is rough and hard 
while in some land ammals it is provided with rough asperi- 
ties tike teth, and in others, again, it has a reticnlated^sur- 
face like that of a file Those animals which have not the 
fhfVn and do not ruminate, digest the food in 

the belly, from whence it descends to the lower intestines. 

ammals attached in the middle to 
he. na\ d, and in man similar in its lower part to that of the 
given thereto by the Greeks being “ colon,” 
-JlT fv 18 subject to excniciatkg pains " 

^n dogs this gut IS extremely contracted, for which reason it is 
that they are unable to ease if: h-rr ^ . 


oousmeraoie snttering. Those animals with which the 
food passes at once from the belly through the straight intestine 
ot insatiate appetite, as, for instance, the hind- wolf " and 
mong bmdsthe iver. The elephant has four»= bellies - the 
re^ of Its mfestines are simUar to those of the swine, and 
_ he 1 ings are four times as large as those of the ox. The bellv 
in birds IS fleshy, and formed of a caUous substance. In tint 

T or pink pebblef 

known by the name of “ chelidonii,” and said to be emnWed 

second belly of the heifer 
^ found, round like a ball " and of no 

iveight to speak of: this, it is generally thought, “s sbgu! 

^ The coot, probably. 

" Thelolfe * Sland. 

“ COTfrius ” Pxobably the lynx. 

“ &e ^''®,‘«*”sversal folds. 

pile, constoTthe hah wSb theSl bT 

h^.JtnssnmesaronndS,to“re 
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larly efficacious in laborious deliveries, if it happens not to 
have touched the ground, 

CHAP. 80, — THE omentum: the spleen; animals which aee 

•WITHOUT IT. 

The belly and the intestines are covered with a caul known 
as the omentum,” consisting of a fatty, thin membrane; 
except in the case of those animals which are oviparous. "To 
this membrane is attached the spleen, which lies on the left 
side, and opposite the liver : sometimes, indeed, it changes 
place with the liver, but such a ease is looked upon as nothing 
less than a prodigy. Some persons imagine that a spleen of 
extremely diminutive size exists in the oviparous animals, 
as also in serpents ; at all events, it is to be detected in the 
tortoise, the crocodile, the lizard, and the frog; though it 
is equally certain that it does not exist in the bird known as 
the segocephalos,” nor j-et in those animals which are des- 
titute of blood. The spleen sometimes offers a peculiar impe- 
diment in running, for> which reason tlie region of the spleen 
is cauterized®'* in runners who are troubled with pains there. 
It is said also, that if the spleen is removed®' by an incision, 
animals may survive. There are some persons who think 
that with the spleen man loses the power of laughing, and 
that excessive laughter is caused by the overgrowth of it. 
There is a territory of Asia, knomi as Scepsis,®® in wffiich it is 
said that the spleen of the cattle is remarkably small, and 
that from thence it is that remedies for diseases of the spleen 
have been introduced. 

CHAP. 81. — THE kidneys: animals which have rOUn KID- 
NEYS. ANIMALS WHICH HAVE NONE. 

About Briletum and Tharne®®* the stags have four kidneys: 
while, on the other hand, those animals which have wings and 
scales have®® none. The kidneys adhere to the upper part of 

95 Perhaps the godmt, or stone-plover, the Scolopax eegocephala of 
Linnaeus. 

95 See also B. xxvi. c. 83. 

97 This may be done with safety in dogs of other animals. 

98 See B. V. c. 32. ss* See p. 68. 

99 This is not the case. Birds have kidneys, but of an irregular form. 
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the loins. Among all animals, the Hdney on the right side is 
more elevated than the other, less fat, and drier. In both kid- 
neys there is a certain streak of fat running from the middle, 
mth the sole exception of those of the sea-calf. It is above 
the kitoeys, also, that a^als are fattest, and the accumula- 
ton of fat about them is often the cause of death in sheep. 
Small stones are sometimes found in the kidneys. All quad- 
rupeds that are viviparous have kidneys, but of those -svlueh 
are oviparous the tortoise is the only one that has them ; an 
ammal which has all the other viscera, but, like man, has the 
todneys composed, to all appearance, of several kidneys, simnar 
to those of the ox. ■>> 


mi'' 4 
!»:■ 
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CHAP. 82 .— THE BBEASi: THE BIBS. 

Nature has placed the breast, or, in other words, certain 
bones ^ound the diaphragm and the organs of life, but not 
^omd the belly, for the expansion of which it was necessary 
aat room should be left. Indeed, there is no animal that 
has any bones around the beUy. Man is the only creature 
that has a broad breast ; in all others it is of a carinated 
shape, in birds more particularly, and most of all, the aquatic 
Dirds. Ihe nbs of man are only eight in number ; swine 
nave ten, the homed ammals thirteen, and serpents thirty. 

CHAP. 83 .— THE BBADDEB: ANIHABS which HAVE no BBABDEE. 

Below the paunch, on the anterior side, lies the bladder 
which is never found in any oviparous animal, with the ex- 
ception of the tortoise, nor yet in any animal that has not 
^ngs wijh blood, or in any one that is destitute of feet, 
^etween it and the paunch are certain arteries, which extend 
to the pubes, mi are known as the “ iUa.” In the bladder of 
the wolf Jiereis foundasmaU stone, wHch is called “ syrites 
mdin the bladders of some persons calculi are sometimes 
found, wmch produce most excruciating pains; small hairs 
like bnstles, are also occasionally found in the bladder. This 

when once wounded, does 

are envemped ; there are many kinds of membnmes, in fact. 

^ fiis is a mistake. It cicatrize. 
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CHAP. 84 .’— THE WOMB : THE WOMB OP THE SOW : THE TEATS. 

'Women have all the same organs, except that adjoining to 
the bladder there is one like a small sac,® from, w'hich circnm- 
stance it is called the uterus.’’ Another name for this part is 

loci;”^ but in other animals it is known by the name of 
^' vulva.” With the viper and other animals which generate 
their young within themselves, the womb is double ; while 
with those which are oviparous, it is attached to the diaphragm. 
In woman it has two concavities, one on either side: when 
the matrix becomes displaced, it is productive of fatal effects, by 
causing suffocation.'* It is asserted that the cow, when preg- 
nant, carries her young only in the right concavity of the womb, 
and that this is the case even when she produces twins. The 
womb of the sow is considered better eating if she has slipped her 
young, than if she has duly brought forth : in the former case 
it is known by the name of ejectitia,” in the latter it is 
called porcaria.” The womb of a sow that has farrowed only 
once is the most esteemed, and that of those which have 
ceased farrowing, the least. After farrowing, unless the ani- 
mal is killed the same day, the womb is of a livid colour, and 
lean. This part, however, is not esteemed in a young sow% 
except just after the first farrowing : indeed, it is much more 
highly valued in an animal of a more mature age, so long as it 
is not past breeding, or has been killed two days before far- 
rowing, or two days after, or upon the day on which it has 
miscarried. The next best after that of a sow that has mis- 
carried, is ’that of one that has been killed the day after far- 
rowing : indeed, the paps of this last, if the young have not 
begun to suck, are excellent eating, while those of an animal 
that has miscarried are very inferior. The ancients called this 
part by the name of abdomen,” before it grew hard, and 
were not in the habit of killing swine while in a state of 
pregnancy. 

CHAP. 85 . — ^AXIMALS WHICH HAVE SUET : AHIMALS WHICH DO HOT 
OEOW EAT. 

Those among the horned animals which have teeth in one 

2 Or bag. 

® “The (principal) place.*’ 

^ Ajasson renders this passage : “ The effects are fatal when this organ, 
becoming displaced, absorbs the air,’* The text is probably corrupt. 
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jaw only, and pastern bones on the feet, produce tallow or 
suet, ^ Those, on the other hand, which are cloven-footed, or 
have tne feet divided into toes, and are without horns, have 
simple fat only. This fat becomes hard, and when quite 
cold turns brittle, and is always found at the extremity of the 
flesh j while, on the other hand, the fat which lies between the 
skin and the flesh forms a kind of liquid juice. Some animals 
naturally do not become fat, such as the hare and the par- 
tridge, for instance. All fat animals, male as well as female, 
are mostly barren; and those which are remarkably fat become 
old the soonest. All animals have a certain degree of fatness 
in the eyes. The fat in all animals is devoid of sensation, 
haying neither arteries nor veins. With the greater part of 
animals, fatness is productive of insensibility ; so much so, 
indeed, that it has been said, that living swine have been 
gnawed even by mice. ^ It has been even asserted that the fat 
W'as drawn off .-from the body of a son of L. Apronius, a man of 
consular rank, and that he was thus relieved of a burden which 
precluded him ffom moving. 

CHAP- 86. THE MABEOW : AlflMALS WHICH HAVE HO MAEEOW, ^ 

^ The marrow seems also to be formed of a similar material * 
m the young it is of a reddish colour, but it is wliite in the 
aged. It is only found in those bones which are hollow, and 
not in the tibi® of horses or dogs ; for which reason it is, that 
when the tibia is broken, the bone will not reunite, a process 
which is effected « by the flow of the marrow. The maixow is 
of a greasy nature in those animals which have fat, and sue tty 
in those with horns. It is full of nerves, and is found only in 
the vertebral column^ in those animals which have no bones 
Ashes, for mstance. The bear has no marrow; and the 
lion has a little only in some few bones of the thighs and 
tne brachia, which are of such extraordinary hardness that 
sparks may be emitted thereffom, as though from a flint-stone. 

^ instance of this in 

^ This is not the case. 

'S ”0 similarity wiateyer between tbe spinal marrow and tbit 
wbiob IS found in the other bones. ^ “ ““ 
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CHAP. 87 .— BOSTES AOT) EISH-BONES : AITIMABS WHICH HATE 
KEITHEB. CAKTIEAGES. 

The bones are hard, also, in those animals® which do not 
grow fat ; those of the ass are used by musicians for making 
flutes, dolphins have bones, and not ordinary fish-bones ; for 
they are viviparous^ Serpents, on the other hand, have bones 
like those of fish. Among aquatic animals, the mollusks 
have no bones, but the body is surrounded with circles of 
fiesh, as in the soepia and the cuttle-fish, for instance ; insects, 
also, are said to be equally destitute of bones. Among aquE^tic 
animals, those which are cartilaginous have marrow in the 
vertebral column ; the sea-calf has cartilages, and no bones. 
The ears also, and the nostrils in aD animals, when remarkably 
prominent, are made flexible by a remarkable provision of 
Nature, in order that they may not he broken. When cartilage 
is once broken, it will not unite ; nor will bone, when cut, grow 
again, except in beasts of burden, between the hoof and the 
pastern. 

Man increases in height till his twenty-first year, after 
which he fills out ; but it is more particularly when he first 
arrives at the age of puberty that he seems to have untied a 
sort of knot in his existence, and this especially when he has 
been overtaken by illness. 

CHAP. 88. — THE HEBVE : AHIMAES WHICH HAVE KOXE. 

The nerves ® take their rise at the heart, and even surround 
it in the ox ; they have the same nature and principle as the 
marrow. In all animals they are fastened to the lubricous 
surfiice of the hones, and so serve to fasten those knots in the 
body which are known as articulations or joints, sometimes 
lying between them, sometimes suiTGunding them, and some- 
times running from one to another; in one place they are 
long and round, and in another broad, according as the ne- 
cessity of each case may demand. When cut, thej^ will not 

8 The hare and the partjridge, for instance. 

® There is considerable doubt what the ancients exactly meant by the 
*^nem f and whether, in fact, they had any definite idea of “ nerves,*' in 
our acceptation of the word. Pliny here expresses the opinions entertained 
hy Aristotle. “ Tendons,” or ‘‘sinews,” would almost appear to he the proper 
translation of the word. 
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^ “ -wonderM what esoruciating 

OT^iitnL T®’ completely out asunder, they are 

Some animals are destitute of 
mstanee, the bodies of T^hieh are united by 

*0 be found in the mol- 
lusks. Wherever there are nerves found, it is the inner ones 
at contract the limb, and the outer ones that extend it. 
Among the nerves lie concealed the arteries, which are 
so many passages for the spirit ; and upon these float the veins 
as conduits for the blood. The pulsation of the arteilTS 
S perceptible on the surface of the limbs, and 

nS oSwT Hcar y every disease, being either sMio- 
n^, quickened, or retarded, conformably to certain measures 
whlrw ^l^ohdependon the 4e of the pafeW 
which have been desenbed with remarkable skill by Hero- 

ar^lf m^edichi?“Tf asaprophetin the wondrous 

+ Hiedicuie. ^ These indications, however, have been 

Md'SinutenS?®^ “ of their remarkable subtilty 

t^nn f’ same time, it is by theobseiwa- 

tion of the pulse, as bemg fast or slow, that the health of the 
body, as regulating life, is ascertained. 

CHAP. 89 .— THE AETERIES; THE VEINS : ANniALS WITHOUT 
AUTEIUES on VEINS. THE EIOOH AND THE SWEAT. 

artOTes are ^stitute of sensation, for they are devoid of 
. ' -^^cy do not, all of them, however contain tho vii^T 

of union of the veins, is thrnaveL 
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Chap. 9L] A35fIMALS SOMETIMES WITTOUT BLOOD. 

THICKEST BLOOD : THOSE THE BLOOD OE WHICH IS THE THIC- 
KEST : ACIMALS WHICH HATE CO BLOOD. 

Those animals in which the blood is more abundant and of 
an unctuous nature, are irascible ; it is darker in males than 
in females, and in the young than in the aged : the blood of the 
lower extremities is the thickest. There is great vitality, too, 
in the blood, and when it is discharged from the body, it 
carries the life with it : it is not sensible, however, of touch. 
Those animals in which the blood is the thickest are the most 
courageous, and those in -which it is the thinnest the most 
intelligent; while those, again, which have little or no blood are 
the most timorous of all. The blood of the bull coagulates and 
hardens the most speedily of all, and hence it is so particu- 
larly deadly when drunk. On the other hand, the blood of 
the wild boar, the stag, the roe-buck, and oxen of all kinds, 
does not coagulate. Elood is of the richest quality in the ass, 
and the poorest in man. Those animals which have more than 
four feet have no blood. In animals which are very fat, the 
blood is less abundant than in others, being soaked up by the 
fat. Man is the only creature from which the blood hows at 
the nostrils ; some persons bleed at one nostril only, some at 
both, while others again void blood by the lower pai'ts. 
Many persons discharge blood from the mouth at stated periods, 
such, for instance, as Macrinus Yiscus, lately, a man of prse- 
torian dignity, and Yolusius Saturninus,'® the Prefect of the 
City, who every year did the same, and yet lived to beyond 
ninety. The blood is the only substance in the body that is 
sensible of any temporary increase, for a larger quantity will 
come from the victims 'if they happen to have drunk just 
before they are sacrihced. 

CHAP. 91. ANIMALS WHICH ABE -WITHOUT BLOOD AT CEETAIK 

PElilODS OF THE YEAH. 

Those animals which conceal themselves^® at certain periods 
of the year, as already mentioned, have no blood at those times, 
with the exception, indeed, of some very small drops about the 

See B. sxyiii. c. 41. 

In allusion, probably, to hasrtiorrhoids, or piles. 

See B. vii. c. 12. Dears, dormice, serpents, &c. 
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heart. A marvelloTis dispensation of Ifatnre ! and verj simiiar 
to that witnessed in man, where the blood is sensible of various 
inodiflcations from the slightest catises ; for not only, similarly 
to the bile, does it rush upwards to the face, but it serves also 
to indicate the various tendencies of the mind, by depicting 
shame, anger, and fear, in many ways, either by the paleness 
of the features or their unusual redness ; as, in fact, the red- 
ness of anger and the blush of modesty are quite different 
things. It is a well-known fact, that when a man is in fear, 
the blood takes to flight and disappears, and that many per^ 
sons have been pierced through the body wdthout losing one 
drop of blood j a thing, however, which is only the case with 
inan. But as to those animals which we have already men- 
tioned us changing^^ colour, they derive that colour from the 
reflections^ of other objects ; while, on the other hand, man. is 
the only one that has the elements which cause these changes " 
centred in himself^ All diseases, as w^ell as death, tend to 
absoro the blood, 

(XHAP. 92. (39.)— WHETHEE THE BLOOD IS THE PEIIfCIPLE OF 
LIFE. 

There are some persons who are of opinion that the flneness 
of the Wit does not depend upon the thinness of the blood, but 
that animals are more or less stupid in proportion to the skin 
or other coverings of the bod}^, as the oyster and the tortoise, 
for instance ; that the hide of the ox and the bristles of the hoo* 
in fact, offer a resistance to the flne and penetrating powers S 
the air, and leave no passage for its transmission in a pure 
and liquid state. ^ The same, they saj, is the case, too, wdtli 
men, when the skin is very thick or callous, and so excludes 
tne air. Just as if, indeed, the crocodile wus not equally re- 
markable for the hardness of its skin and its extreme cunning. 

CHAP. 93. — TEE HIDE OF AUIHALS. 

The hide, too, of the hippopotamus is so thick, that lauces 
even, are turned from it, and yet this animal has the intelliaenee 
to administer certain medicaments to itself. The hide, too, of 

The polypus and the chameleon. 

See B. viii. ec. 51, 52. 

Walking-sticks are still made of it. 
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tlie elephant makes hncMcrs that are quite impenetrable, and 
yet to it is ascribed a degree of intelligence superior to that of 
anjr quadruped. The skin itself is entirely devoid of sen- 
sation, and more particularly that of the head; wherever it 
is found alone, and unaccompanied with flesh, if wounded, it 
will not unite, as in the cheek and on the eyelid,^® for 
instance., 

CHAP. 94. — THE HAIK AHB THE COVERING OF THE SKIN* 

Those animals which are viviparous, have hair ; those which 
are oviparous, have feathers, scales, or a shell, like the tor- 
toise ; or else a purple skin, like the serpent. The lower part 
of all feathers is hollow ; if cut, they will not grow again, but if 
pulled out, they will shoot afresh. Insects fly by the aid of a 
frail membrane ; the wings of the fish^® called the swallow’^ are 
moistened in the sea, while those of the bat which frequents 
our houses are dry ; the wings of this last animal have certain 
articulations as well. The hairs that issue from a thick skin 
are rough, while those on females are of a finer quality. Those 
found on the horse’s mane are more abundant, which is the 
case also with the shoulders of the lion. The-dasypus has 
hair in the inside of the mouth even and under the feet, two 
features which Trogus has also attributed to the hare ; from 
which the same author concludes that hairy men are the most 
prone to lust. The most hairy of all animals is the hare. 
Man is the only creature that has hair as the mark of puberty ; 
and a person who is devoid of this, whether male or female, 
is sure to be sterile. The hair of man is partly born with 
him, and in part produced after his birth. The last kind of hair 
will not grow upon eunuchs, though that which has been born 
with them does not fall off; which is the case also with 
ATomen, in a great degree. Still however, there have been 
w’-omen known to be afflicted with falling off of the hair, just 
as some are to be seen with a fine down on the face, after the 
cessation of the menstrual discharge. In some men the hair 
tliat mostly shoots forth after birth will not grow spontane- 
ously. The hair of quadrupeds comes off every year, and 

As already mentioned, this is not the fact. 

See B, ix. c. 43. 
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grows agam. That of the head in man grows the fastest, and 
next to It the hair of the beard. When cut, the hairs shoot 
not irom the place where they have been cut, as is the case 
With grass, but at the root. The hair grows quickly in cer- 
tain diseases, phthisis more particularly ; it grows also with 
rapidity in old age, and on the body after death. In persons 
ot a libidinous tendency the hair that is produced at birth falls 
ott more speedil}-, while that which is afterwards produced 
grows with the greatest rapidity. In quadrupeds, the hair 
gjows thicker in old age ; but on those -with wool, it becomes 
TUinner. Those quadrupeds which have thick hair on the 
back, have the belly quite smooth. Trom the hides of oxen, 
boiiini^^^ especially, glue is extracted by 

CITAI'. 9o. THE PAPS : BIEDS THAT HAVE PAPS. BEHAEKAHLK 
FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE DUGS OF ANIHALS. 

:Man IS the only male among animals that has nipples, all 
he rest having mere marks only in place of them. Amono* 
lemaie animals even, the only ones that have mammse on the 
breast are those which can nurture their young, Xo oviparous 
animal has rnaminae, and those only have milk that are vivi- 
parous ,* the bat being the only winged animal that has it. As 
lor the stones that they tell, about the screech-owl ejecting milk 
h-om Its teats upon the Hps of infants, I look upon it as ^tterlv 
fuouious : from ancient times the name “ strix,”“ lam awe 
has been employed in maledictions, but I do not think it is 
well ascertained what bird is really meant by that name. 

. Pf-' . troubled with pains in the teats 
alter it has foaled, and it is for that reason that at the end of 
It weans its young; while the mare suckles its 

dfnof year. The sohd-hoofed animals 

do not bear more than two young ones at a time : they all of 
thepa have two paps, and nowliere hut between the hind loo’s 
Animals with cloven feet and with horns, such as the cow for 
instance, have four paps, similarly situate, sheep and goats two. 

™ProhaMe that, under this name, some kind of larae r-im 

wi^oh., t^f 
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Tliose wiiieli produce a more numerous progeny, and those 
which haTe toes on the feet, have a greater. number of paps dis- 
tributed in a doable row all along the belly, such as the 
sow, for instance; the better sorts have twelve, the more 
common ones two less: the same is the case also with the 
female of the dog. Other animals, again, have four paps situate 
in the middle of the belly, as the female panther; others, again, 
two only, as the lioness. The female elephant has two only, 
situate between the shoulders, and those not in the breast, but 
without it, and hidden in the arm-pits : none of the animals 
which have toes have the paps between the hind legs. The sow 
presents the first teat to the first-born in each farrow, the first 
teat being the one that is situate nearest to the throat. Each 
pig, too, Imows its own teat, according to the order in which 
it was born, and draws its nomishment from that and no other : 
if its own suckling, too, should happen to be withdrawn from 
my one of them, the pap will immediately dry up, and shrink 
/ack within the belly : if there should be only one pig left 
of all the farrow, that pap alone which has been assigned for 
its nutriment when horn, will continue to hang down for the 
purpose of giving suck. The she-hear has four mamma% the 
dolphin only two, at the bottom of the belly ; they are not 
easily visible, and have a somewhat oblique direction : this is 
the only animal whicli gives suck while in motion. The balmna 
and sea-calf also suckle their young by teats. 

CUAP. 96 . ( 41 .) — THE MILK : THE BIESTIHOS. CHEESE ; OE WHAT 

MILK CHEESE CAKNOT BE MADE. HEMNET ; THE VAEIOHS KIHBS 

OP ALIMENT IN MILK. 

The milk that is secreted in a woman before her seventh 
month is useless ; hut after that month, so long as the foetus 
is healthy, the milk is wholesome: many women, indeed, 
are so full of milk, that it will fiownot only from the niamnim, 
but exudes at the arm-pits cven.^^ Camels continue in milk 
until they are pregnant again. Their milk, mixed in the pro- 
portion of one part to three of water, is considered a very 
pleasant beverage. The cow has no milk before it has calved, 
and that which immediately follows upon its bringing forth is 
known as the colostra : if water is not mixed with it, it will 

This assertion is borroTved from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. 7 ii. e, 14. 

^ Or biestings. 
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coagulate, and assume tlie Hardness of pumice. She-asses, as 
soon as tliey are pregnant, liaye mEk in their udders; when 
the pasturage is rich, it is fatal to their young to taste the 
mother’s milk the &st two days after birth; the kind of 
malady by which they are attacked is known by the name 
ot colostration.” Cheese cannot be made from the milk of 
animals which have teeth on either jaw, from the circumstance 
that their milk does not coagulate. The thinnest milk of all 
is that of the camel, and next to it that of the mare. The milk 
of the she-ass is the richest of all, so much so, indeed, that it is 
often used instead of rennet. Asses’ milk is also thought to 
be very efficacious in whitening the skin of females : at ail 
events, Poppaea,*^ the wife of Pomitius Hero, used always to 
have with her five hundred asses with foal, and used to bathe 
the whole of her body in their milk, thinking that it also con- 
ferred additional suppleness on the skin. All milk thickens 
by the action of fire, and becomes serous when exposed to cold. 
The milk of the cow produces more cheese than that of the 
goat : when equal in quantity, it will produce nearly twice the 
weight. The milk of animals which have more than four 
mammae does not produce cheese ; and that is the best which is 
made of the mEk of those that have but two. The rennet of 
the fawn, the hare, and the kid is the most esteemed, but the 
best of all is that of the dasypus : this last acts as a specific 
for diarrhoea, that animal being the only one with teeth in 
both jaws, the rennet of which has that property. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that the barbarous nations wMch sub- 
sist on milk have been for so many ages either ignorant of the 
merits of cheese, or else have totally disregarded it ; and yet 
they understand how to thicken milk and form therefrom an 
acrid kind of liquid with a pleasant flavonr, as well as a rich 
butter : this last is the foam^"* of mEk, and is of a thicker con- 
sistency than the part which is known as the serum.” We 
ought not to omit that butter has certain of the properties of 
oil, and that it is used for an ointment among all barbarous 
nations, and among ourselves as well, for infants. 

of 

2 ^ Spuma.” He calls it so, because it floats on the surface. See B. 
doubt, butter-milk, 25 Qj. ^ j ? 
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CHAP. 97. (42.) — ^YAEIOHS KIHDS OF CHEESE. 

The kinds of cheese that are most esteemed at Borne, where 
the Tarious good things of all nations are to be judged of by 
comparison, are those which com.e from the provinces of Be- 
rnausus/® and more especially the villages there of Lesura 
and Grabalis but its exceilenee is only very short-lived, and 
it must be eaten while it is fresh. The pastures of the Alps 
recommend themselves by two sorts of cheese ,* the Dalmatic 
Alps send us the Docleatian^® cheese, and the Centronian^* 
Alps the Yatusican. The kinds produced in the Apennines are 
more numerous; from Liguria we have the cheese of Ceba,^'® 
which is mostly made from the milk of sheep; from IJmhria 
we have that of AEsina, and from the frontiers of Etruria and 
Liguria those of Luna, remarkable for their vast size, a single 
cheese weighing as much as a thousand pounds. Bearer the 
City, again, we have the cheese of Yestinnm, the best of this 
kind being that which comes from the territory of Cedi- 
tium.®^ Goats also produce a cheese which has been of late 
held in the highest esteem, its flavour being heightened by 
smoking it. The cheese of this kind which is made at Borne 
is considered preferable to any other ; for that which is made 
in Gaul has a strong taste, like that of medicine. Of the 
cheeses that are made beyond sea, that of Bithynia^^ is usually 
considered the first in quality. That salt exists in pasture- 
lands is pretty evident, from the fact that all cheese as it 
grows old contracts a saltish flavour, even where it does not 
appear to any great extent while at the same time it is 
equally "well known that cheese soaked in a mixture of thyme 
and vinegar will regain its original fresh flavour. It is said 
that Zoroaster lived thirty j^ears in the wilderness upon cheese, 
prepared in such a peculiar manner, that he was insensible to 
the advances of old age. 

Nismes, in France. Ilardonin speaks of goats'-milk cheeses made in 
its neighbourhood, and known as fromages de Bmix. 

Probably the modern Losere and Gevandan. See B. iv. c. 19, 

For tbe Bocleatse, see B. iii. c. 26. 

29 For tbe Centrones, see B. iii. c. 24. He perhaps refers to the modem 
fmnage de FassL 

I’he modem Marqnisat de Give, which still produces excellent cheese. 

31 See B. xiv, c, 8. 

32 And more especially at Salona in Bithynia. 

33 Etiam ubi non yidetur major.** This is probably corrupt. 
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CHAP. 98. ( 43 .)— BiJEEEEJfCES OP THE MEMBEES OF KxiH FEOM 
THOSE OF OTHEE ANnrALS. 

Of all the terrestrial ammals, man is the only biped : he is 
aiso^ the only one that has a throat, and shoulders, or hii- 
ineri, parts in other animals known by the name of arm! ” 
ilan, too, is the only animal that has the “ ulna/’ or elbow 
Itiose animals which are provided with hands, have flesh 
'^nd sldri them, the outer part consisting* of sinews 


CHAP. 99.— THE FIKGEES, THE AEMS. 

Some persons have six fingers on the hands. We read that 
O. lloratms, a man of patrician rank, had two daughters ' who 
tor this reason had the name of Sedigitce and we find 
mimtion made of Volcatius Sedigitus,^^ as a famous poet 
ihe lingers of man have three joints, the thumb only two 
It bending in an opposite direction to all the other fingers' 
yiewed by itself, the movement of the thumb has a sidelong* 
direction, and it is much thicker than the rest of the fingers'’ 
Ihe httle huger IS equal in length to the thumb, and two others 

the longest 

0 £ all. Fhose quadrupeds which live by rapine have five toes 
on the fore feet, and four on the hinder ones. The lion the 
wolf, and the dog, with some few others, have five claws 
on the mud feet, one of which hangs down near the joint of the 
I he other animals, also, which are of smaller size, have 
Ihe two arms are not always equal in length : it 
known fact, that, in the school of gladiators beioii"*- 
Cassar,^the Thracian Studiosus had the ri4t 
than the left. Some animals also use them fore- 
Tformthe duties of hands, and employ them in 
food to the mouth as they sit, the squirrel, for in- 

CHAP. 100. (44.)— EESEMBLAHCE OF THE APE TO MAH. 

is to the Tarious kinds of apes, , they offer a perfect resem- 

« He wote a poem, in which the principal Latin tlramatiris are euume 
rateL mjhe order of merit A. Gelliue, shv. e. 24, has preLvod Tp™'- 

^ Germanicus. ■ ■ ■ 
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blance to HiaiL in tite face, the Eostrils, the ears, and the eye- 
lids ; heing the only quadrupeds, in fact, that have eyelashes* on 
the lower eyelid. They have mammse also on the breast, arras 
and legs, w^ieh bend in opposite directions, and nails upon 
the hands and fingers, the middle finger being the longest. 
They differ somewhat from man in the feet ; %vhich, like tiie 
bands, are of remarkable length, and have a print similar to 
that of the palm of our hand. They have a thumb also, and 
articulations similar to those in man. The males difier frorri 
man in the sexual parts only, while all the internal viscera 
exactlj? resemble those of man. 

CHAP. 101 . ( 45 .) THE tXAIXS. 

It is generally supposed that the nails are the terminations 
of the sinews. All animals which have , fingers have nails as 
well. In the ape they are long and overlapping,^® like a tile, 
while in man they are broad : they will grow even after death. 
In the beasts of prey they are hooked, wdiile in others, such 
as the dog, for instance, they are straight, wdth the exception, 
indeed, of the one wdiich is attached to the leg in most of 
them. All the animals which have feet [and not hoofs], have 
toes as well, except the elephant ; he, also, wumld appear to 
have toes, five in number, but rudely developed, luidivided, 
and hardly distinct from one another, bearing a nearer reseixi- 
blance, in fact, to hoofs than to claws. In the elephant the 
* fore-feet are the largest, and in the hind-feet there are short 
joints. This animal is able, also, to bend the hams iinvard 
like a man, while in all the others the joints of the binder 
legs bend in a contrary direction to those of the fore ones. 
Those animals wdiich are viviparous bend the fore-leg forward, 
w’hile the joint of the hind-leg is directed backwuird. 

CHAP, 102 . THE XNEES AXD THE HAMS. 

In man the knee and the elbow bend contrary w^ays ; the 
same is the case, too, wdth the bear and the ape, and it is for 
this reason that they are not so swift of foot as other ani- 
mals, ^ Those quadrupeds w^hich are oviparous, such as the 
crocodile and the lizard, bend the knee of the fore -leg back- 

This seems to bo the meaning of imbricatus."’ 
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wards, and tliat of the hind-leg forwards; their thighs are 
placed on them oMiquei}^ in a similar manner to a man's 
thumb; which is the ease also with the mnltipede insects, the 
hind-legs only excepted of such as leap. Birds, like quadru- 
peas, have the joints of the wings bending forwards, but those 
of the legs backwards. 


“PABTS op TUP HUMAN BODY TO WHICH CERTAIN 
HELIOIOUS IDEAS ARE ATTACHED. 


In accordance with the usages of various nations, certain 
religious ideas have been attached to the knees. It is the 
knees that suppliants clasp, and it is to these that they extend 
their hands; it is the knees that they worship like so many 
altars, as it were ; perhaps, because in them is centred the 
vital strength. For in the joint of either knee, the right 
as well as the left, there* is on the fore-side of each a certain 
empty space, which bears a strong resemblance to a mouth, and 
through which, like the throat, if it is once pierced, the vital 
powers escape.^’ There are also certain religious ideas at- 
niched to other parts of the body, as is testified in raising the 
bacK of the right hand to the lips, and extending it as a token 
of good faith. It was the custom of the ancient Greeks, when 
in the act of supplication, to touch the chin. The seat of the 
memory lies m the lower part of the ear, which we touch 
when we summon a witness to depose upon memory to an 
arijst.-^ The seat, too, of Hemesis^^ lies behind the right ear, a 
goddess which has never yet found a Latin name, no, not in the 
Uipitoi even. It is to this part that we apply the finger next 
ne little finger, after touching the mouth with it, when we 
word^ ^ P^x'don of the gods for having let slip an indiscreet 


CHAP, 104. — VARICOSE VEINS. 


Mea only, in general, have varicose veins in the legs, wo- 
.en but very rarely. We are informed by Oppius, that 

dangerous, death does not 

^ 

SESffS; 
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C. Ifarins, who was seven times consul, was the only man ever 
Iviiown to be able to have them extracted in a standing po- 
, sition. 

CHAP. 105. THE GAIT, THE FEET, THE LEGS. 

All animals take a right-hand direction wlien they first 
begin to walk, and lie down on the left side. While the other 
animals walk just as it may happen, the lion only and the 
camel wtdk foot by foot, or in such a way that the left foot 
never passes the right, hut always comes behind it. Men have 
the largest feet; in every kind of animal the female has the 
smallest. Man only'^^ has calves, and fiesh npon the legs : we 
find it stated by authors, however, that there was once an 
Egyptian who had no calves on his legs. All men, too, with 
some few exceptions, have a sole to the foot. It is from these 
exceptional cases that persons have obtained the names of 
Plancus,'^^ Plautus, Pansa, and Scaurus ; just as, from the mal- 
formation of the legs, we find persons called Yarus,'^''^ Yacia, and 
Yatinius, all which blemishes are to be seen in quadrupeds 
also. Animals which have no horns have a solid hoof, from 
which circumstance it is used by them as a weapon of offence, 
in place of horns; such animals as these are also des- 
titute of pastern bones, but those which have cloven hoofs 
have them ; while those, again, which have toes have none, 
nor are they ever found in the fore-feet of animals. The 
^ camel has pastern bones like those of the ox, but somewhat 
smaller, the feet being cloven, with a slight line of division, 
and having a fleshy sole, like that of the bear : hence it is, 
that in a long journey, the animal becomes fatigued, and the 
foot cracks, if it is not shod. 

CHAP. 106 , ( 46 .) HOOFS. 

The horn of the hoof grows again in no animals except 
beasts of burden. The swine in some places in Illyricum 
have solid hoofs. Nearly aU the horned animals are cloven- 
footed, no animal having solid hoofs and two horns. The 
Indian ass is only a one-horned animal, and the oryx is both 

The frog is, in some measure, an exception. 

Or fiat-foot/’ “ splay-foot,” “ large-foot,” and club-footed.” 

Words meaning ^‘knock-kneed,” “ bow-legged,” and “ wry-legged.” 
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‘«'e so misshapen. ThoTe f ^ 

man has simile pastern-bLs ar.JIn® i'T 

’jns is the onlv The 

divided into toes, that has 'an-rthinT^^^* 

to a pastern-bone; while with the'’nn®^T? ® ^®semhlanee 

still. The o-reat more crooked 

joints <>f the\ot;^it projectroSwS?-*’ 

ranee, and is held fast ^in ;f= ^ convex protube- 

ments. -“^d tast in its vertebration by certain liga- 

chap. 107. (47.)-Tnn pxni op Binns. 

others ^aiXare'Sd^and flatfootedSf ‘^tb •' 

take of the intermediate nature of both 

with a wide space between them ^AU 

four toes—three in front and m,e nr. ^ ?®' however, have 

ever, is wanting in some’ that hovn how- 

the only bird that hasT^m toes 

hird also protrudes a long ton-L si^lf This 

and it can turn the neck ouito mnn i to that of the serpent, 
has great talons, too, like toose of hackwards ; it 

heavier birds have spurs also unnW Ihe'' 

those have them which have nrn i ”°ne of 

long-footed birds, as they % eM Ihe r 
while those that have short to^hoM tb ^il, 

the middle of the body. Thofe atoL? ^ 

IS any bird without feet, ^hat there 

called apodes/*® axe not withOTuLS®t^^°®® are 

drepani8,« which last is a bird S the 

P.-3, .». h„. .... ^ 

The rhinoceros* ^ 

/ Or wryneck. 

Supposed to be the Hirundo aou.nf t 
IS known: indeed * ,* 

, inueea, the reading is very doubtful. ^ nothing 
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CHAP. 108. (48.)-— THE FEET OF AKIMALS, FKOM TIirSE HAVIKG 
TWO FEET TO THOSE WITH A HUHJDEED. DWAIIFS. 


Among insects, tliose which, have hard eyes have the fore- 
feet long, in order that from time to time they may rub the 
eyes with their feet, as we frequently see done by flies. The 
insects which have long hind-feet are able to leap, the locust, 
for instance, illi these insects have six feet : and some of the 
spiders have two very long feet in addition. They have, all 
of them, three joints. We have already^” stated that marine 
insects have eight feet, such as the polypus, the ssepia, the 
cuttle-fish, and the crab, animals which move their arms in a 
ccntrary direction to their feet, which last they move around 
as well as obliquely : they are the only animals the feet of 
ivhieh have a rounded form. Other insects have two feet to 
regulate their movements ; in the crab, and in that only, these 
(liities are performed by four. The land animals which exceed 
this number of feet, as most of the wmrms,^ never have fewer 
than twelve feet, and some, indeed, as many as a hundred. 
The number of feet is never uneven in any animal. Among 
the solid-hoofed animals, the legs are of their proper length 
from the moment of their birth, after which they may with 
more propriety he said to extend themselves than to increase 
in growth : hence it is, that in infancy they are able to scratch 
their ears with the hind feet, a thing which, when they grow 
older, they are not able to do, because their increase of growth 
affects only the superficies of the body. It is for the same 
reason also, that they are only able to graze at first b}* bending 
the knees, until such time as the neck has attained its proper 
length. ■ ' 

(49.) There are dwarfs to be found among all animals, and 
among birds even. 


CHAP. 109. — THE SEXUAL PARTS. HERMAPHROHITES. 

We have already spoken sufficiently^® at length of those ani- 
mals, the males of which have the sexual parts behind. In 
the wolf, the fox, the weasel, and the ferret, these parts are 
bony; and it is the genitals of the last-mentioned animal 

B. ix. c. 44. 

He evidently means insects of the centipede class. See B. xxix.'c. 39. 

B. X. c. S3. 
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that supply the principal remedies for caleulns in the human 
bladder.^ It is said also that the genitals of the bear are 
turned into a horny substance the moment it dies. Among 
the peoples of the East the Tery best bow-strings are those 
which are made of the member of the camel. These parts also/ 
among different nations, are made the object of certain usages®'^ 
and religious observances; and the Gaili/^ the priests of the 
Mother of the gods, are in the habit of castrating themselves, 
without any dangerous results. On the other hand, there is 
in some few wmmen a monstrous resemblance to the male con- 
formation, while hermaphrodites appear to partake of the 
nature of both. Instances of this last conformation were 
seen in quadrupeds in Nero’s reign, and for the first time, I 
imagine ; for he ostentatiously paraded hermaphrodite horses 
yoked to his car, which had been found in the territory of 
the Ireviri, in Gaul; as if, indeed, it was so remarkably fine a 
sight to behold the ruler of the earth seated in a chariot dra'vui 
by monstrosities ! 

CHAP. 110. — THE TESTES — THE THREE CLASSES OF EUITUCHS. 

^ In sheep and cattle the testes hang down to the , legs, while 
in the boar they are knit up close to the body. In the dolphin 
they are very long, and are concealed in the lower part of the 
belly. In the elephant, also, they are quite concealed. In 
oviparous animals they adhere to the interior of the loins : 
mese animals are the most speedy in the venereal congress 
dishes and serpents have no testes, but in place of them they 
have two veins, which run from the renal region to the genitals. 
The bird known as the buteo,”^^ has three testes. Man is 
the only creature in which the testes are ever broken, either 
accidentaUy or hy some natural malady ; those who are thus 
afficted form a third class of half men, in addition to her. 
maphrodites and eunuchs. In all species of animals the male 
is more courapous than the female, with the exception of the 
panther and the bear. 

CHAP. 111. (50.)— THE TAILS OP AHHIALS. 

JSTearly aJl the animals, both viviparous as weH as oviparous, 

^ Such as circumcision among the Jews, 

See B. XXXV. c. 46 . 

Probably the buzzard; from this story also caHed tbe » triorchis.” 
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witb, the esceptioiL of man and the ape, have tails in propoz’- 
tion to the necessities of the bod}’’. In animals with bristles 
the tail is bare, as in the boar, for instance. In those that are 
shaggy, it is small, such as the bear ; while in those animals 
that have long hair, the tail is long also, the horse, for in- 
stance. The tail of a lizard or sei’pent, if cut off, will grow 
again. The tail goYerns the movements of the ffsh like a 
rudder, and turning from side to side, to the right or to the 
left, impels it onwards, acting in some degree like an oar. 
A double tail is sometimes found in lizards. In oxen, the 
stalk of the tail is of remarkable length, and is covered with 
rough hair at the extremity. In the ass, too, it is longer than 
in the horse, hut in heasts of burden it is covered with bristly 
hairs. The tail of the lion, at the extremity, is like that of 
the ox and the ffeld-mouse ; but this is not the case with the 
panther. In the fox and the wolf it is covered with long 
hair, as in sheep, in which it is longer also. In swdne, the 
tail is curled ; among dogs, those that are mongrels carry it 
close beneath the belly. 

CHAP. 112 . ( 51 .)-- THE niPEERENT VOICES OP AXIHALS. 

Aristotle^^ is of opinion that no animal has a voice which 
does not respire, and that hence it is that there is no voice in 
insects, but only a noise, through the circulation of the air in 
the interior, and its resounding, by reason of its compression. 
Some insects, again, he says, emit a sort of humming noise, 
such as the bee, for instance ; others a shrill, long-drawm note, 
like the grasshopper, the two cavities beneath the thorax re- 
ceiving the air, which, meeting a moveable membrane within, 
emits a sound by the attrition. — Also that hies, bees, and 
other insects of that nature, are only heard while they are 
hying, and cease to he heard the moment they settle, and that 
the sound which they emit proceeds from the friction and the 
air within them, and not from any act of respiration. At all 
events, it is generally believed that the locust emits a sound 
by rubbing together the wings and thighs, and that among 
the aquatic animals the scallop makes a certain noise as it 
hies.®^ Mollusks, however, and the testaceous animals have no 
voice and emit no sounds. As for the other fishes, although 

Hist. Anim. E. iv. c. 9. ^ See B. ix. c. 52. 
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they are destitute of lungs and the tracheal artery, they are 
not entirely Trithout the power of emitting certain sounds : it 
IS only a mere joke to say that the noise which they make is 
produced by grating their teeth together. The fish, too, that 
IS found m the river Acheloiis, and is known as the boar-iish ^ 
makes a grunting noise, as do some others which we have nre- 
viously mentioned. The oviparous animals hiss: in the 
serpent this hissing is prolonged, in the tortoise it is short and 
f ^ peculiar noise of their own, as already 

stated unless, indeed, this, too, is to be looked upon as a 
matter of doubt ; but their noise originates in the mouth, and 
not in the thorax. Still, howe%’cr, in reference to tliis subject 
tne nature of the various localities exercises a very considerable 
intluence, for in Macedonia, it is said, the frogs are dumb, and 
t ie same m reference to the wild boars there. Among birds 
the smaller ones chirp and twitter the most, and more espe- 

vn!vl of pairing. Others, again, exorcise their 

loioe while fighting, the quail, for instance; others before 
they begin to fight, such as the partridge ; and others when 

I he males m these species have a peculiar note of their own 
while in others, the nightingale for example, the male has 
the_^same note as the female. 

Some birds sing aU the year round, others only at certain 
times of the year, as we hare already mentioned when speak- 
ing of them individually. The elihant produces a noise 
similar ro that of sneezing, by the aid of the mouth, and in 
dopendently of the nostnls ; but by means of the nostrils it 
emits a sound similar to the hoarse braying of a Smpef 
It IS only in the bovine race that the voice of the female is rtie 

that’of’tho mS “it"“ f more shrill than 

tnat ot the male, it is the same also' with the male of the 

Wn race when castrated. Theinfunt at itsbuthlslf r 
hcaid to utter a cry before it has entirely left the uterus ■ 

It begins to speak at the end of the first^mar. A soTof 

Ciffisus, however, spoke when only six months old and while 

J-Ot «ld.„s th. daH'* Wad 


bee c. 65 of tke present Book. 

IVnf. tho .. 1 ■ 


B, ix. e. 7, 
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it was at the same period that his father’s empire fell. Those 
children which begin to speak the soonest, begin to walk the 
latest. The human voice acquires additional strength at the 
fourteenth year ; but in old age it becomes more shrill again, 
and there is no living creature in which it is subject to more 
frequent changes. 

In addition to the preceding, there are still some singular 
circumstances that deserve to he mentioned with reference to 
the voice. If saw-dust or sand is thrown down in the orches- 
tra of a theatre, or if the walls around are left in a rough 
state, or empty casks are placed there, the voice is absorbed ; 
while, on the other hand, if the wall is quite straight, or if 
built in a concave form, the voice will move along it, and will 
convey words spoken in the slightest whisper from one 
end®® to the other, if there is no inequality in the surface to 
impede its progress. The voice, in man, contributes in a great 
degree to form his physiognomy, for we form a knowledge of 
a man before we see him by hearing his voice, just as welP® 
as. if we had seen him with our eyes. There are as many 
kinds of voices, too, as there are individuals in existence, and 
each man has his own peculiar voice, just as much as his own 
peculiar physiognomy. Hence it is, that arises that vast di- 
versity of nations and languages throughout the whole earth : 
in this, too, originate the many tunes, measures, and inflexions 
that exist. But, before all other things, it is the voice that 
serves to express our sentiments,®® a power that distinguishes 
us from the beasts ; just as, in the same way, the various shades 
and differences in language that exist among men have created 
an equally marked difference between us and the brutes. 

CHAP. 113. (52.) SUPEUFLUOITS LIMBS. 

Supernumerary limbs, when they grow on animals, are of 
no use, which is the case also with the sixth finger, when it 
grows on man. It was thought proper in Egypt to rear a 
human monster, that had two additional eyes in the back part 
of the head ,* it could not see with them, however. 

Like the Avhispering gallery of St. Paurs Cathedral. 

“ iSton aliter quain oculis.’’ On this, few will he found to agree with 
Pliny. 

And not to “ conceal ” them, according to the opinion of some modern 
politicians. 
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CHAP. 114 .— SIGHS OP TITAIITT AHn OF THE MOEAI, 
DISPOSIITOH OF MAN, FROM THIS IIMBS. 

I am greatly surprised that Aristotle has not only beliered 
but has eren committed it to writing, that there are in the 
Human body certain prognostics of the duration of life. Al- 
though I am quite convinced of the utter futility of these re- 

not to he published 

iwthout hesitation, tor tear lest each person might be anxiouslv 
wohmg out tor these prognostics in his own person, I shall still 
0 mention of the subject, seeing that so learned 

+1,® contempt. He has set 

down the following as indications of a short life— few teeth ■ 
ye^longfingep, a leaden colour, and numerous broken lines 
in the palm ot the hand. On the other hand, he looks upon the 
tollowingas propostics of a long life- stooping in the shoul- 
ders, one or two long unbroken lines in the hand, a greater num- 
ber than two-and-thnty teeth, and large ears . He does not I 
imagine, require that all these symptoms should unite in one 
^mon, but looks upon them as individually significant : in my 

tdf frivolous, all of them, J. 

though they obtain cinrency among the vulgar. Our own writer 
Irogus, has in a similar manner set down the physiognomy as 
indicative of the moral disposition ; one of the^veiy gravest of 
the^^man authors, whose own'" words I wiU here subjoin •— 
Where the forehead is broad, it is significant of a didl and 
slugph understanding beneath ; and where it is smaHtln 
dmps an unsteady disposition. A rounded foeh^d denotes 
seeming as though the swelHng ano-er 
had leftp_ traces there. Where the eye-brows are extended 
in one straight Ime, they denote effeminacy in the owner and 
when they are bent downwards towards the nose, r^ustere 

disposition. On the other hand, when the eye-brows are bent 

^ he very low, they denote malice rind 

'**‘® of a spiteM, malicious nature • 

and where the comers of the eyes next the nose are fleshy it 
IS a sign po of a wicked disposition. If the white of the^eve 
of impudence, while" thTsfl:^ 
incessantly closing the eyelids are inconstant. largeness of 

“ Bat they are borrowed from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. i. o. 9. 
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the h a sign of loquaeity and foolishnpss ” rri 
of what Trogus says. looasnness. Thus mnoh 

chap. 115. ( 53 .)— bespieattoh and ndteiment. 

Tile breath of the lion is fetid and tbaf -#-'u 
pestilential; indeed no be-isf will bear quite 

its breath has come in contact and which 

m man only that NatuTG hJ^ ^^an others. It is 

become tainted in several Vavs eifbAr ft should 

the victuals or the teeth nr oTca ^ ^ ^^^tiness in 

through extreme old age. Our breath T itsfir^^^ 

to aU pain, utterly devoid as it wa^ ofJn ^ ^ insensible 

feeling, without whid there eln bf S r 

newed, it was always forthcomino- dp«K ®®“ation ; ever re- 

Junct that shall leL the the last ad- 

when aU is gone beside • i t 

heaven. In sjte of dl this howl^pr 

discovered to be inflicted unon it Ia +w penalties were 

by the aid of which we live mi^ht T '''ery substance 

life. This inconvenience is mmt “ 

among the Parthians, from thS^ expeneneed 

ot the indiscriminate use of food 

them veiy excess in wine causes 

grandees, however of th^f -nof; breath to be fetid. The 
in the pips of the Asmi^Sron “ 

food, and the aroma ofSus'naTS *heir 

breath of the elephant will offl agreeable. The 

mentim.' of Mrtam raws of mea who already made 

from the body the venom of sTTOP^ts” 
serpents, « which to other aTn'm^i., ’ wiU even eat 

creatures which we have sno^ nP » ® Po^opons. AU those 
merely sprinkling them wUh oU 65 ^®,!®*®’ can he kiUed by 
to flight by unguents, are attracted" W pnt 

too, is attracted by the rose Sell •" 


See B. xh. c. 7. 

I f c. 23. 

See c. 21 of the present Book, 
von, lu. 
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serpents and human blood : against this frightful composition 
there is no remedy, for with the slightest touch it is productive 
of instant death. 

CHAP. 116. — ANIMALS WHICH WHEN FED UPON POISON DO 

NOT DIE, AND THE FLESH OF -WHICH IS POISONOUS. 

The animals which feed upon ’poison have been already^’’ 
mentioned. Some of them, which are harmless of themselves, 
become noxious if fed upon venomous substances. The wild 
boar of Pamphylia and the mountainous parts of Cilicia, after 
having devoured a salamander, will become poisonous to those 
who eat its flesh ; and jet the danger is quite imperceptible 
by reason of any peculiarity in the smell and taste. The sala- 
mander, too, will poison either water or wine, in which it 
happens to be drowned ; and what is more, if it has only drunk 
thereof, the liquid becomes poisonous. The same is the case, 
too, with the frog knowm to us as the bramble-frog. So nu- 
merous are the snares that are laid in wait for life I Wasps 
greedily devour the flesh of the serpent, a nutriment which 
renders their stings fatal ; so vast is the difference to be found 
between one kind of food and another. In the country, too, 
of the lehthyophagi,®^ as -we learn from Theophrastus, the oxen 
are fed upon flsh, but only when alive. 

CHAP. 117. — REASONS FOR INDIGESTION. REMEDIES FOR 
CRUDITY. 

The most wholesome nutriment for man is plain food. An 
accumulation of flavours is injurious, and still more so, if 
heightened by sauces. All acrid elements are difficult of di- 
gestion, and the same is the case if food is devoui'ed greedily, 
or in too large quantities. Food is also less easily digested in 
summer than in winter, and in old age than in youth. The 
vomits which man has invented, by way of remedy for tliis 
evil, render the body more cold, and are more particularly inju- 
rious to the eyes and teeth. 

CHAP. 118, — FROM ‘WHAT CAUSES CORPULENCE ARISES ; 

HOW IT MAY BE REDUCED. 

Digestion during sleep is more productive of corpulence than 
strength. Hence it is, that it is preferable for athletes to 
B. ix. c. 33. f>7 Or Fish -eaters. 
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quicken digestion by walking. Watching, at night more es- 
Ijeciaily, promotes digestion of the food. 

(54.) The size of the body is increased by eating sweet and 
fatty substances, as -well as by drinking, while, on the other 
land, it is diminished by eating dry, acrid, or cold substances, 
and by abstaining from drink. Some animals of Africa, as 
well as sheep, drink but once every four days. Abstinence 
from food for seven days, even, is not of necessity fatal to man ; 
and it is a weil-known fact, that many persons have not died till 
after an abstinence of eleven days. Man is the only animal 
that is ever attacked with an insatiate®® craving for food. 

CHAP. 119. — WHAT THIlfGS, BY MEEELY TASTING OP THEM, 
ALLAY HITNGEE AND THIKST. 

On the other hand, there are some substances which, tasted 
in small quantities only, appease hunger and thirst, and keep 
up the strength, such as butter, for instance, cheese made of 
mares’ milk, and liquorice. But the most pernicious thing of 
all, and in every station of life, is excess, and more especially 
excess in food ; in fact, it is the most prudent plan to re- 
trench everything that may be possibly productive of injury. 
Let us, however, now pass on to the other branches of l^ature. 

SuMMAEV. — Eemarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
two thousand, two hundred, and seventy. 

Eoman authoes uttoted. — ^M. Yarro,®® Hyginus,’® Scrofa/^ 
Sasema,^" Celsus Cornelius,'^® JEmilius Macer,’^ Yirgil,^® Colu- 
mella,'^® Julius Aquila*^^ who wrote on the Tuscan art of Divi- 
nation, Tarquitius*^® who wrote on the same subject, Dmbricius 
Melior® who wrote on the same subject, Cato the Censor,'® 
Domitius Calvinus,®^ Trogus,®® Melissus,®^^ Fabian us, Muci- 
anus,®® Isigidius,®® Manilius,®^ Oppiua.®® 

Or bulimia. 

See end of B. h. See end of B. iii. 

G. Tremellius Scrofa, a friend of M. Yarro, and one of the early writers 
oiqagricultiire. end of B. x. 

See end of B. vii. See end of B. ix. 

See end of B. yli, See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. ii. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. x. ggQ gjid of B, iii. 

Nothing seems to he known of this writer. 

See end of B. yii. See end of B. vii. 

^ See end of B. ii. ss gee end of B. ii. . 

See end of B. vi, s? See end of B. x. 

C. Opi)ius,'one of the most intimate hiends of Julius Csssar, for whom}, 
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AETHOES Q.TroTEP. — Aristotle,®^ Democritus/® ^I^eop- 
tolemus®' ’nrho wrote the Meliturgica, Aristomaehus®^ who 
wrote on the same subject, Philistus™ who^ wrote on the same 
subject, Meander,®* Menecrates,® Dionysius®® who translated 
m4o, Empedocles,®’ Callimachus,® King Attains,®® ApoUo- 
dorus^ "wlio 'wrote on venomous animals, Hippocrates," Hero- 
pMlus,® Erasistratus,^ Asclepiades,® Themison,® Posidonius' the 
Stoic, Menander « of Priene and Menander of Heracie^ Eu- 
pBronius*® of AtBens, Theoplirastus,^^ Hesiod, King Philo- 
metor.^^ 


See 


•srith Baibas, he acted in Spain. Of his numerous biographical and bis- 
torical works, none have survived to our time. 
sff gee end of B. ii. See end of B. ii. 

91 Probably Neoptolemus of Paros, who wrote a book of Epigrams, a 

treatise on Languages, and other works. i i rn 

Of Soli, an observer of the habits of bees. His portrait is said still 
to exist, on a cornelian, attentively observing a swarm of bees. He wrote 

upon bees, honey, and the art of mixing wines. 

93 Probably a different writer from the one mentioned at the end of 
B. viii. ; nothing seems to be known of him. See end of B. viii. 

95 See end of B. viii. See end of B. x. ^ 

9^ A philosopher of Agrigentnm, and disciple of Pythagoras. He is 
said to have perished in the crater of Mount Etna. He wrote numerous 
works, of which only some fragments exist. 

98 gee end of B. iv. x- n i 

99 Apparently the same as the King Phiiometor, mentioned, below, 

end of B. viii. 

1 Of this writer nothing seems to be known. 

See end of B. vii. 

3 Of Chalcedon, one of the most famous physicians of antiquity. 
was physician to Phalaris, the tyrant of Sicily, pd is said to have dis- 
sected criminals alive. He was the first that paid particular attention to 
the nervons system. 

^ A native of lulis, in Cos, or else Ceos, grandson of Aristotle, ana 
disciple of Theophrastus. He acquired great reputation as a physician, at 
the court of Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, where he discovered the sup- 
posed disease of Prince Antiochus, who had fallen in love with his step- 
mother, Stratonice. Of Ms numerous medical works, only the titles and 
a few fragments exist. ^ See end of B. vii. 

6 A physician of Laodicsea, founder of the school of the Methodici. He 
was a pupil of Asclepiades, and died about b.c. 43. Of Ms meMcal works 
only a few fragments survive. See end of B. ii. 

s See end of B. viii. 9 See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. See end of B. iii. 

^3 See end of B. vii. See King Attains, above. 
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BOOK XII. 

THE Is^ATUEAL HISTOEY' OF TEEES. ■ 

■CHAP. 1.— THE HOl^OUEABEE PLACE OCCHPIEB BY TKEES m 
THE SYSTEM OE HATUEE. 

Snell, then, is tlie Hstory, according to their Tarions species 
and their pecnliar conformations, of all the animals mthin the 
compass of onr knowledge. It now remains for ns to speak of 
the vegetable productions of the earth, which are equally far 
from being destitute of a vital spirit,^ (for, indeed, nothing can 
live without it), that we may then proceed to describe the mine- 
rals extracted from it, and so none of the works of Xature may 
be passed by in silence. Long, indeed, were these last boun- 
ties of hers concealed beneath the ground, the trees and forests 
being regarded as the most valuable benefits conferred by 
ture upon mankind. It was from the forest that man drew 
his first aliment, by the leaves of the trees was his cave ren- 
dered more habitable, and by their bark was bis clotbing sup- 
plied ; even at this very day,^ there are nations that live 
under similar circumstances to these. Still more and more, 
then, must we be struck with wonder and admiration, that 
from a primaeval state such as this, we should now be cleaving 
the mountains for their marbles, visiting the Seres® to obtain 
our clothing, seeking the pearl in the depths of the Bed Sea, 
and the emerald in the very bowels of the earth. For our 
adornment with these precious stones it is that we have devised 
those wounds which we make in our ears ; because, forsooth, 
it was deemed not enough to carry them on our hands, our 
necks, and our hair, if we did not insert them incur very flesh 
as well. It will be only proper, then, to follow the order of 
human inventions, and to speak of the trees before treating of 

“ Anim^.*' The notion that plants are possessed of a soul or spirit, is 
derived from the Greek phfiosophers, who attributed to them intellect also, 
and sense. 

Titmvius mentions the people of Gaul, Hispania, Lusitania, and 
Aquitania, as living in Ms day in dwellings covered with oak shingles, or 
with straw. 

® See B. vi. c. 20, and B. xi. c. 2Q, 
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otlier subjects ; thus may we trace up to tbeir very origin tlie 
manners and usages of the present day. 

CHAP. 2, (1.)— THE EAULY' HISTOEY OF TKEES. : 

The trees formed tbe first temples of tlie gods, and even at 
the present day, the country people, preserving in all tbeir 
simplicity tbeir ancient rites, consecrate tbe finest among tbeir 
trees to some divinity f indeed, we feel ourselves inspired to 
adoration, not less by tbe sacred groves and tbeir very stillness, 
than by tbe statues of tbe gods, resplendent as they are with 
gold and ivory. Each kind of tree remains immutably conse- 
crated to its own peculiar divinity, the beech® to Jupiter,® the 
laurel to Apollo, tbe olive to Minerva, the mp'tle to Tenus, 
and tbe poplar to Hercules: besides wbicb, it is our belief 
that tbe Syivans, the Fauns, and various kinds of goddess 
Hympbs, have the tutelage of tbe woods, and we look upon 
those deities as especially appointed to preside over them by 
the will of heaven. In more recent times, it was the trees 
that by tbeir juices, more soothing even than corn, first molli- 
fied tbe natural asperity of man ; and it is from these that we 
now derive tbe oil of tbe olive that renders tbe limbs so supple, 
the draught of wine that so efficiently recruits the strength, 
and tbe numerous delicacies which spring up spontaneously at 
tbe various seasons of the year, and load our tables with tbeir 
viands — tables to replenish which, we engage in combat with 
wild beasts, and seek for the fisbes which have fattened upon 
the dead corpse of the shipwrecked mariner — indeed, it is only 
at the second’ course, after aU, that the produce of the trees 
appears. 

But, in addition to this, the trees have a thousand other 
uses, ail of which are indispensable to the full enjoyment of 

Desfontaines remarks, tkat we may still ti-ace vestiges of this eastom 
in tlie fine trees tkat ^ow near ckurck porckes, and in eknrck-yards. 
Of course, kis remark will apply to France more particularly. 

® It is doubtful wkotker, the sesculus of the Homans was the same as tke 
bay-oak, tke kolm-oak, or tke beech. See B. xvi, c. 4. 

® See further on this subject in Phmdrus's Fables, B. iii. f. 17. 

Beckoning tke promnlsis, antecaena, or gustatio, not as a course, but 
only a prelude, tkebellaria, or dessert, at the Homan banquets, formed the 
second course, or mensa. It consisted of fl'idts uncooked, sweetmeats, and 
pastry. 
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life. It is by tbe aid of tba tree that we plough the deep, and 
bring near to ns far distant lands ; it is by the aid of the tree, 
too, that we construct our edihces. The statues, eTen, of the 
deities were formed of the wood of trees, in the days when no 
xalue had been set as yet on the dead carcase® of a wild beast, 
and when, luxury not yet deriring its sanction from the 
gods themselres, we had not to behold, resplendent with the 
same irory, the heads of the divinities® and the feet of our 
tables. It is related that the Gauls, separated from us as they 
were by the Alps, which then formed an almost insurmountable 
bulwark, had, as their chief motive for invading Italy, its 
dried figs, its grapes, its oil, and its wine, samples^® of which 
bad been brought back to them by Helico, a citizen of the 
Heivetii, who had been staying at Borne, to practise there as 
an artkan. "We may offer some excuse, then, for them, when 
we Imow that thejr came in quest of these various productions, 
though at the i3rice even of war, 

CHAP. 3 . — EXOTIC TREES. WHEN THE PLAXE-TREE EIRST 
APPEARED IN ITALY, AND WHENCE IT CAME. 

But who is there that will not, with good reason, be sur- 
prised to learn that a tree has been introduced among us from 
a foreign clime for nothing but its shade ? I mean the plane,^^ 
which was first brought across the Ionian Sea to the Isie^^ of 
Diomedes, there to he planted at his tomb, and was afterwards 
imported thence into Sicily, being one of the very first exotic 
trees that were introduced into Italy. At the present day, 
liowever, it has penetrated as far as the country of the 
Morini, and occupies even a tributary^® soil ; in return for which 

® He alludes to tbe pursuit of tbe elephant, for tbe purpose of obtaining 
iTory, which was extensively used in bis day, in making tbe statues of tbe 
divinities. 

^ A sarcastic antithesis. And yet Dalecbamps would read hominum ” 
instead of numinum” ! 

Prsemissa, Tbe exact meaning of this word does not appear. Though 
all the MSS, agree in it, it is probably a corrupt reading. Plutarch, in 
bis Life of Camillus, says that tbe wine of Italy was first introduced in 
ixaul by Aruns, the Etruscan. 

The Platanus orientalis of Linnaeus. It received its name from tbe 
Greek jrXdrog^ “breadth,” by reason of its wide-spreading branches. 

For further mention of this island, now Tremiti, see B. iii. c. 30. 

He alludes, probably, to tbe “vectigal solarium,*' a sort of ground- 
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those nations haxe to pay a tax for the enjoyment of its shade, 
Dionysins the Eider, one of the tyrants of Sicily, had plane-- 
trees conveyed to the city of Eheginm, where they were loohed 
upon as the great marvel of his palace, which was afterwards 
converted into a gymnasium. These trees did not, however, 
in that locality,, attain any very great height. I find it also 
stated by some authors, 1hat there were some other instances, 
in those days even, of plane-trees being found in Italy, and I 
find some mentioned by name as existing in Spain.^^ 

• CHAP. 4. — THE HATUEE OP THE PEAKE-TEEE. 

This circumstance took place about the time of the capture 
of the City of Eome; and to such high honour, in the course 
of time, did the plane-tree attain, that it was nurtured by 
pouring wine upon it, it being found that the roots were greatly 
strengthened by doing so. Thus have we taught the very 
trees, even, to be wine-hibhers ! 

CHAP. 5. — KEMAEKABLE FACTS CONXECTEI) WITH THE 
PLANE-TEEE. 

The ^st plane-trees that were spoken of in terms of high 
admiration were those which adorned the walks of the Aca- 
demy^® at Athens — [in one of which], the roots extended a dis- 
tance of thirty-three cubits, and spread far beyond its branches. 
At the present day, there is a very famous plane in Lycia, 
situate in close proximity to a fountain of the most refresh- 
ing coolness ; standing near the road, with the cavity in its 

rent which the tributary nations paid to the Eomnn treasury. Yirgil and 
Homer speak of the shade of the plane-tree, as a pleasant resort forlfestiYe 
parties. 

It is not improbable that Pliny, in copying from Theophrastus, has 
here committed an error. That author, B. ix. c. 7, says : iv fikv ydp rif 
Adpia ov (paaiv stvaiy Trspi to Aio/i^iovc ispov OTraviav 

Se Kal iv ^IroKiq, Trd<jy. “ They say that in Adria there are no plane- 
trees, except about the temple of Diomedes : and that they are exti'cmely 
rare in Italy/' Pliny, probably, when his secretary was reading to him, 
mistook the word OTravlav, rare," for in Spain." 

7 It has been remarked that, in reality, this process would only tend 
to impede its growth, Macrobius tells us, that Hortensius was guilty of 
this singular folly. 

Situate near the sea-shore. It was here that Plato taught. See B. 
XXXI, c. 3. ® 
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interior, it forms a species of house eighty-one feet in width. 
Its summit, too, presents the foliage of a grove, while it shields 
itself with huge branches, each of which would equal an ordi- 
nary tree in size, as it throws its lengthened shade across the 
fields. In addition to this, that nothing may be wanting to 
its exact resemblance to a grotto, there is a circle of seats 
within, formed of stone, intemingled with pumice overgrown 
mth moss. This tree was looked upon as so worthy of remark, 
that Licinius Mucianus, who -was three times consul, and re- 
cently the legatus of that province, thought it a circumstance 
deserving of transmission even to posterity, that he, together 
with eighteen persons of his retinne, had sat down to a banquet 
in the interior of it. Its leaves afforded material for their 
couches in the greatest abundance, while he himself, sheltered 
from every gust of wind, and trying in vain to hear the pat- 
tering of the rain on the leaves, took his meal there, and en- 
joyed himself more than he would have done amid the resplen- 
dence of marble, a multiplicity of paintings, and beneath a 
cieling refulgent with gold. 

Another curious instance, again, was that afforded in the 
reign of the Emperor Caius.^’^ That prince was so struck with 
admiration on seeing a plane in the territory of Yeliternum, 
which presented floor after floor, like those of the several stories 
of a house, by means of broad benches loosely laid from branch 
to branch, that he held a banquet in it — himself adding^® very 
materially to the shade it threw — the triclinium being formed 
for the reception of fifteen guests and the necessary attendants : 
to this singular dining-room he gave the name of his ^^nest.’* 

At Gortyna, in the Isle of Crete, there is, in the vicinity of 
a fountain there, a single plane-tree, which has been long cele- 
brated in the records of both the Greek and the Latin language : 
it never loses its leaves, and ffom an early period one of the 
fabulous legends of Greece has been attached to it, to the effect 
that it was beneath this tree that Jupiter lay with Europa ; 
just as if there had not been another tree of a similar nature 

Caligula, 

It is supposed that he here alludes sarcastically to the extreme cor- 
puleuce of Caligula. 

M. Fee, the learned editor of the botanical books in Ajo^son^s trans- 
lation, remarks, that this cannot have been the Platanus of the botanists, 
and that there is no tree of Europe, which does nbt lose its leaves, that at 
ah resembles it. 
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m the island of Cyprus. Slips of the tree at Gortyna—so 
ond IS man by natui'e of iiOTelty — were at an -rxr ‘ a 
juanted at different places in Crete' and re2)rodueed the natm^l 

imperfections of the tree;- though, iniooi there is no hth« 
recommendation in the piano than the fact that in summer it 
piotects from the rays of the sun, while in winter it admits 

the reign of the Emperor 
Uaudius, a Thessahan eunuch, the freedman of Marcellas 
^semmus,- who, however, from motives of ambition had enl 
number of the freedmen of the emperor 
considerable wealth, introduced tbi^ 
gane into Italy, in order to beautify his eoimtry-seat : so tha^ 
inappropriately be styled a second Dionrsius 
Ihese monsteosities of other lands are still to be seen i™lwv 
independently of those which that countrj' has herself devised! 

CHAP. 6, (2.)— THE CHAir^PLATAlfFS. WHO WAS THE PIEST 
TO CLIP GEEEJS- SHELBS. 

For we find in Italy some plane-trees, which are knoivn a, 
chamseplatani,- in consequence of their stunted growth • for 
we have discovered the art of causing abortion In^Ireos evj 
md hence, even in the vegetable world we shall have oceasSi 

dwarfs, an unprepossessing subject in everv 
ease Tms result is obtained in trees, by a peculiar mS 
adopted in pl^tog and lopping them. C.^faL^^ a memhlf 
Ot the Equestrian order, and a friend of flip IoIp 

aS 

CHAP. /. (S.) HOW THE CITROH IS PLANTED 
- The tendency, nmely, to lose thoir leaves. 

ftose whom Kso'’reqSS to mderSfte dlLce’ 
hamp^a^ Gennamcns;_bat ho declined Moo “ 

varieties of the largertree“wHoh Ue t rwf “'s' 

mere shrubs. ’ ''"duood to the dimensions of 

and to bare written a work on cooker?. ' ^ 
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this number, which have begun to be naturalized among us 
will bw trBated of wli6ii I coiq.6 to speak' of the fruit-trees in 
general. Por the present, I shall only make mention of the 
really exotic trees, beginning with the one that is applied to 
the most salutary uses. The citron tree, called the AssjTiaii, 
and by some the Median apple, is an antidote against poisons."^ 
The leaf is similar to that of the arbute, except that it has 
small prickles-® running across it. As to the fruit, it is nexer 
eaten,-® but it is remarkable for its extremely po\rerful smell, 
which is the case, also, with the leayes; indeed, the odour is 
strong, that it will penetrate clothes, w^hen they are once 
impregnated wdth it, and hence it is wery useful in repelling 
the attacks of noxious insects. The tree bears fruit at all 
seasons of the yeai’ ; while some is falling off, other fruit is 
ripening, and other, again, just bm-sting into birth. Various 
nations have attempted to naturalize this tree among them for 
the sake of its medical properties, by planting it in pots of 
clay, with holes drilled in them, for the purpose of introduein" 
the am to the roots j and I would here remark, once for all* 
that it is as well to remember that the best plan is to pack all 
slips of trees that have to be carried to any distance, as close 
together as they cm possibly be placed. It has been found, 

^ however, that this tree will grow nowhere®^ e.Teept in 
Media or Persia. It is this fruit, the pips of which, as we 
have already mentioned,^® the Parthian grandees employ in 
seasomng their ragouts, as being peculiarly conducive to the 
sweetening of the breath. We find no other tree ven^ hiahlv 

commended that is produced in Media. J e, :/ 


CHAP. 8. ( 4 .) — ^TUE TREES OP IKMA. 

In describing the country of the Seres, we have already 

the ancients confounded the 

in “ 3 <==eribed 

fr the time of P^arch, it had begun to be somewhat more used It 
makes one of the Tery finest preserves. 

At the present daj", it is cultivated all over India, in China South 
America and the southern parts of Europe. Pe'e says, thatTeV Tow 
ev^ m the open air in the gardens of Malmaison. ^ ^ 

says the same, Georg. B. ii. 11. 134 135 
Theophrastus seems to say, that it was the outer rind that was so used. 
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made mention^® of the wool-bearing trees which it prodnce«?- 
and we^haye, meydse, touched upon the extraordinaiT 
magnitude of the trees of India. TirgiP' has spoken in 
gloimg fenns of the ebony-tree, one of those which ie neou- 
liar to India, and he further informs us, that it will grow in 
. Herodotus, however, has preferred to 
ascrite it to _ ..Ethiopia ; and states that the people of that 
country were in the habit of paying to the Idngs of Persia 
every third year, by way of tribute, one hundred biUets of 
ebony- wood, together with a certain quantity of gold and 
ivory. For ought we here to omit the fact, inasmuch as the 
same author has stated’ to that effect, that the ^Ethiopians 
were also in the habit of paying, by way of tribute, twenty 
large eleph^ts teeth. So high was the esteem in which 
iv(^ was. held in the year from the building of our citv 
., 9 - ^.yas at that period that this author was com’ 
piling hm History at Thurii, in Italy; which is aU the more 
remartoble, from the implicit confidence we place in him 

Greece, to his ^owledge at least, had ever beheld the river 
Padus. The plan of ^thiopia, which, as we have alrS 
meEtioned,» w^_ recently laid before the Emperor Hero, in- 
forms that this tree is very uncommon in the country that 
hcs between Syene, the extreme boundary of the empiZ ant ' 

thari’u ninety-six miles; and 

that, in faci^ the only kind of tree that is to be found there, is 

1 for this reason, that ebony held 

the third place in the tribute that w^ thus imposed ^ 


See B. vi. c. 20, 

“ aZrf. ft U nfm" 

the ^tem worl^ so that hU Herodotus S’tSjl mav Ce hef S 
citLS^ ^ bf ifvf “ attacks of his fellow. 

B. ?i. e. 35. 
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CK.yP." 9.— -WHES' EBOKY WAS FIEST SEEIST AT EOME. . THE VAEIOHS 
EIM-jDS of EBONY. 

PompeiES Magnus displayed ebony on tbe occasion of bis 
triiimpb OYer Mitbridates. Fabianus declares, tha-t this wood 
will giYe out no flame ; it burns, however, wdth a very agree.- 
able smelL There are two kinds of ebony; the rarest kind 
is the best, and is produced from a tree that is singularly free 
from knots. The wood is black and shining, and pleasing to 
the eye, without any adventitious aid from art. The other 
kind of ebony is the produce of a shrub which resembles the 
cytisus, and is to be found scattered over the whole of India. 

CHAP. 10. (5.) — THE INDIAN THOEN. 

There is in. India, also, a kind of thorn®’ very similar to 
ebony, though it may be distinguisbed &om it, by the aid of 
a lantern even; for, on the application of flame, it will in- 
stantly run across the tree. We will now proceed to describe 
those trees which were the admiration of Alexander the Great 
in Ms victorious career, when that part of the world was first 
revealed by his arms. 

CHAP, il. — THE INDIAN EIO. 

The Indian fig bears but a small fmit. Always growing 
spontaneously, it spreads far and wide with its vast branches, 
the ends of which bend downwards into the ground to such a 
degree, that they take fresh root in the course of a year, and 
thus form a new plantation around the parent stock, traced in 
a circular form, just as though it had been the work of the 
ornamental gardener. Within the bowers thus formed, the 
shepherds take up their abode in the summer, the space occu- 
pied by them being, at once, overshadowed and protected by 

Fee remarks, that the words of Pliny do not afford ns any means of 
judging piseeisely what tree it was that he understood by the name of ebony. 
He borrows his account mainly from Theophrastus. 

It is not known to what tree he alludes. 

This account of the Ficus Indica, or religiosa, known to us as the 
hanian-tree, is borrowed entirely from Theophrastus. F^e remarks, how- 
ever, that he is wrong in some of his statements, for that the leaves are mt 
orescent-shaped, but oblong and pointed, and that the fruit has net a plea- 
sant fiavour, and is only eaten by the birds. 
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the bulwOTk which the tree thus throws aronnd ■ a mn<if 
graceful sight, whether we stand beneath and look upwards 
or wether we view its arcaded foliage from a distance. d[’|ie 
Iiigher branches, however, shoot upwards to a very coiisid4. 
abie height, and, by their number, form quite a grove, sprxna" 
mg aloft from the vast trunk of the parent tree, whidi 
overspreads, very frequently, a space of sixty paces in extent 
while the shade that is thrown by it will cover as much as 
a couple of stadia. The broad leaves of the tree have just the 
shape of an Amazonian buckler,- and hence it is that the 
fruit, from being qnite covered by the leaves, is greatlv imnedprl 
in Its growth. The fruit, indeed, of this tree is but seantv 
and never exceeds a bean in size ; being ripened, however by 
the rays of the sun, as these penetrate the leaves, the figs are 
remarkable for their singular lusciousness, and are quite worthy 
ot the marvellous tree by which they are produced. These 
ng- trees are foimd, more particularly, in the vicinitv of 
river Acesines.^® 


CHAP. 12 . ( 6 .) THE pala: the eeijit called aeiexa. 

There is another tree" in India, of still larger size and 
even mOTe remarkable for the size and sweetness of its fruit 
upon which the sages« of India live. The leaf of this free 
resembles, in sha,pe, the wing of a bird, being three cubits in 
length, md two m breadth. It puts forth its fruit from the 
bark, a fruit remarkable for the sweetness of its juice a sino’le 
one contmning sufficient to satisfy four persons ‘' The naS 
th^treexs»pffia,”andofthefrnit, “arieL.” TheyareSdin 
the greatest abundance m the country of tlie Syd4oi " a torri 
wboh fhe Ml it It. .^5 

There is anoaer" tree, also, very similar to this, but bearin<- 
sweeter fruit, though very apt to cause derangement of 
See B. vi. c. 23 . 

pala IS the paquovera of India, the fruit i= ffiatjae 

account is bonowed from ThwpbrlstuT 
42 n n ®^“sophists, or Brahmins, 
galled Sjrndraci in B. vi. o. 25 , 

tree tofttougtlt 
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tie. bowels. .Alexander issned strict orders, forbidding any 
one in tbe expedition to toncb. this fruit. 

CHA.P. — IXDIAX TREES, THE XAMES OF WHICH ARE IJXXXOWX. 

IXBIAX TREES WHICH BEAR FLAX. 

Tbe Macedonians^^ have made mention of Tarions other 
kinds of trees, tbe greater part of which, however, are without 
names. There is one which resembles the terebinth in every 
respect, except the fruit, which is very similar to the almond, 
though less in size, and remarkable for its extreme sweetness. 
This tree was met with in Bactria, and some persons looked 
upon it as a variety of the terebinth, rather than as bearing a 
strong resemblance to it. As to the tree hrom which they 
manufacture a kind of linen cloth, in leaf it resembles the 
mulberry-tree, while the calix of the Auit is similar to the 
dog-rose;^'^ This tree is reared in the plains, and there is no 
sight throughout the cultivated parts of the country that is 
more enchanting than the plantations of it. 

CHAF. 14 . ( 7 .) — THE PEFPER-TBEE. — THE VARIOUS HINDS OF 
PEPPER— •BREGMxV — ZINGIBERI, OB ZIMPIBERI. 

The olive-tree^® of India is unproductive, with the sole 
exception of the wild olive. In every part we meet with trees 
that bear pepper, very similar in appearance to our junipers, 

See Theophrastus, B. iv. c. 5. 

*5 Daiecliamps and Desfontaines are of opinion, that the pistachio, or 
Pistaeia terehinthns of LiniiEeus, is here alluded to ; but Fee considers that 
there arc no indications to lead to such a conclusion. 

It is not impi’obable that he may here allude to the cotton-tree, of 
which further mention is made in c. xxi. of the present Book. 

Fee is of opinion that Cynorrhodon here means, not the dog-rose, but 
the gall which is formed on the tree by the sting of the Cynips bedeguar. 

Fee expresses himself at a loss to conjecture what trees ai’e here meant 
])y Pliny. 

^ Fee remarks, that there arc many inaccuracies in the account here 
given by Pliny of the pepper-tree, and that it does not bear any resem- 
blance to the juniper-tree. The grains, he says, grow in clusters, and not 
in a husk or pod ; and he remarks, that the long pepper and the black pep- 
per,^ of which the white is only a variety divested of the outer coat, are 
distinct species. Ho also observes, that the real long pepper, the Piper 
longuin of Linnseus, was not known to the ancients. 
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although, indeed, it has been alleged by some authors that their 

only grow oa fee slopes of Caaeasas wHeh lie exposed to the 
sun. The seeds, ho-wever, differ from those of the ianiaor in 
bemg enclosed in small pods similar to those n^hieh we see in 
the kitoey-bean. These pods are picked before they onen 
and when dned in the san, make what we call “ long pepner ’’ 
But if allowed to ripen, they will open gradually, and when 
amved at maturity, discover the white pepper; if left py 
posed to the heat of the sun, this becomes wrinkled, and ohano’el 
ns colour. Even these productions, however, are subieetoto 
their own peculiar infirmities, and are apt to become blasted 
by the inclemency of the weather ; in which case the seek 
a,re found to be rotten, and mere husks. These abortive seeds ark 
known by the name of “ bregma,” a word which in the Indian 
language signifies « dead.” Of all the vaiious kinds of pepp^ 
this is the most pungent, as well as the very %htest, and is 
remarkable for the extreme paleness of its colour. That which 
IS black is of a more agreeable flavour; but the white pepper 
is of a milder quality than either. 

The root of this tree is not, as many persons have imagined 
the same as the substance known as zimpiberi, or, as some call 
It, zmgiben, or ginger, although it is very 1^ it in taste 
fiorgmger mfact, grows in Arabia and in Troglodytica in 
- a small plants with fwhiS 

per poTOd. Long pepper is very easily adulterated witn 

^ P™® is fifteen^ denarii per poS 

whfie that of white pepper is seven, and of black four ^ Tt ;« 

S ^ tbat^m otlier substances which use it is 

that m_plead as a recommendation to eittier fruiUr bCTre^ite 

PungencyT and St 

treSrmXStfltttS^^^ 

wonder, wasAhe man that was not content to prepme^hTmsetf 
that ginger was the root of the pepper-tree. ^ thought 
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bj iitmger only for tlie satisf^ng of a greedy appetite ? Both, 
pepper and ginger grow wild in their respective countries, and 
yet here we buy them by weight — -just as if they were so 
much gold or silver. Italy, too, now possesses a species of 
pepper-tree, somewhat lai'ger than the myrtle, and not very 
unlike it. The bitterness of the grains is similar to that which 
we may reasonably suppose to exist in the , Indian pepper 
when newly gathered ; but it is wanting in that mature fla- 
vour which the Indian grain acquires by exposure in the sun, 
and, consequently, bears no resemblance to it, either in colour 
or the wrinkled appearance of the seeds. Pepper is adulterated 
with juniper berries, which have the property, to a marvellous 
degree, of assuming the pungency of pepper. In reference to 
its weight, there are also several methods of adulterating it. 

CHAP. 15. CAKYOPHYLLOX, LYCIOX, AXD THE CHIEOXIAX 
PYXACAKTHXTS. 

There is, also, in India another grain which bears a consi- 
derable resemblance to pepper, but is longer and more brittle ; 
it is known by the name of caryophyllon.®^ It is said that 
this grain is produced in a sacred grove in India ; with us it 
is imported for its aromatic perfume. The same country pro- 
duces, also, a thorny shrnb, with grains which bear a resem- 
blauce to pepper, and are of a remarkably bitter taste. The 
leaves of this shrub are small, like those of the Cyprus ; ® the 
branches are three cubits in length, the bark pallid, and the 
roots wide-spreading and woody, and of a colour resembling 
that of boxwood. By boiling this root with the seed in a 
copper vessel, the medicament is prepared which is known by 
the name of lycion.®^ This thorny shrub grows, also, on 

It is very doubtful what tree is here alluded to by Pliny, though cer- 
tain that it IS not one of the pepper-trees. Sprengel takes it to he the 
Daphne Thymelffia. 

It has been suggested that under this name the clove is meant, though 
Fee and Desfon tallies express a contrary opinion. Sprengel thinks that it 
is the Vitex trifolia of Linnaeus, and Bauhin suggests the cubeb, the Piper 
cubeba of Linnseus. Pee thinks it may have possibly been the Myrtus 
caryophyllata of Ceylon, the fruit of which corresponds to the description 
here given by Pliny. 

See c. 62 of the present Book. 

^ Or ‘‘Lycium.’" It is impossible to say with exactness what the medical 
liquid called “ Lycion ” was. Catechu, an extract from the tan of the 
acacia, has been suggested ; though the fruit of that tree does not answer 
the present description. 
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Mount Pelion ; ^ this last kind is much used for the purpose 
of adulterating the medicament above mentioned. The root 
of the asphodel, ox-gall, wormwood, sumach, and the amurca 
of olive oil, are also employed for a similar purpose. The best 
lycion for medicinal purposes, is that which has a froth on its 
surface ; the Indians send it to us in leather bottles, made of 
the skin of the camel or the rhinoceros. The shrub itself is 
known by some persons in Greece under the name of the 
Chironian pj^xacanthus.'® 

CHAP* 16 . ( 8 .) — MACIE. 

Maoir,®’^ too, is a vegetable substance that is brought fi*oni 
India, being a red bark that grows upon a large root, and bears 
the name of the ti'ee that produces it ; what the nature of this 
tree is, I have not been able to ascertain. A decoction of this 
bark, mixed with honey, is greatly employed in medicine, as a 
specific for dysentery. 

CHAP. 17 . — SUGAR. 

Arabia, too, produces sugar; but that of India is the most 
esteemed. This substance is a kind of honey, which collects 

Fee suggests that. this may possibl;^^ he the Lycium Europceum of 
Linnscus, a shrub not uncommonly found in the south’ of Europe. 

^ The Rhamnus Lycioides of Linnseus, known to us as buckthorn. The 
berries of many varieties of the Rhamnus are violent .purgatives. 

"What he means under this head is not known. Fee speaks of a tree 
which the Brahmins call macre, and which the Portuguese called arvore 
de las camaras, ^arvore sancto, arvore de sancto Thome, but of which they 
have given no further particulars, i costa, Clusius, and Bauhin have also 
professed to give accounts of it, but they do not lead to its identification. 
Be Jussieu thinks that either the Soulamea, the Rex amaroris of Ruraphius, 
or else the Polycardia of Commerson is meant. It seems by no means im- 
possible that mace, the covering of the nutmeg, is the substance alluded to, 
an opinion that is supported by Gerard and Besfontaines. 

“ Saecharen.^^ Fee suggests that Pliny alludes to a peculiar kind 
of crystallized sugar, that is found in the bamboo cane, though, at 
the same time, he thinks it not improbable that he may have heard of 
the genuine sugar-cane; as Strabo, B. xv., speaks of a honey found in 
India, prepared without the aid of bees, and Lucan has the line— 

Qtuique bibunt tenerfi dulces ab arundine succos/’ 
evidently ^ferring to a sugar in the form of a syrup, and not of crystal, 
hke that of the Bamhos arundinacea. It is by no means improbable, that 
1 liny, or rather Bioscorides, from whom he copies, confuses the two kinds 
of sugar; as it is well known tiiat the Saccharum officinarura, or sugar- 
cane, has been cultivated from a very early period in Arabia Felix. 
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in reeds, white, like gum, and brittle to the teeth. The 
larger jheces are about the size of a filbert ; it is only em- 
ployed, however, in medicine. 

CHAP. 18 . — TEEES OE AP1A>"A, GEDEOSIA, AXD HYECAHIA. 

On the frontiers of India is a country called Ariana, which 
produces a thorny shrub,®® rendered precious by the tears 
which it distils. It bears some resemblance to myrrh, but is 
very difficult of access, by reason of the thorns with which it 
is armed. Here, too, a poisonous shrub is found, with a root 
like the radish,®® and leaves like those of the laurel, By its 
powerful odour it attracts horses, and was very nearly depriv- 
ing Alexander of all his cavalry upon his first arrival there, 
an accident which also happened in Gedrosia. A thorny 
shrub has been also spoken of as a native of the same 
country, with leaves like those of the laurel, the juice of 
which, if sprinkled upon the eyes, is productive of blindness 
in all animals. Another plant is also mentioned, with a most 
remarkable odour, and full of diminutive serpents,®® the sting 
of which is sure to cause instant death. Onesicritus states, 
that in the vaHies of Hyrcania, there is a tree resembling the 
fig, and known as the occhus,®® from which a honey distils 
for two hours every morning. 

CHAP. 19 . ( 9 .) — TEEES OF BACTETAHA, BDELLIUM, OE BEOCHOX, 
OTHEKWISE MALACHA, OE MALDACOH, SCOEDASTUM. ADULTEK- 

It is unknown what plant is here alluded to hy Pliny, but Sprengel 
suggests that it is the Acacia latronura. 

From the description, this would appear to be a sort of poisonous 
horse-radish. 

There is a tree in India, as we are informed by Fee, which is known 
as the Escsecaria Agallochum, the juice of whioii is remarkably acrid. 
Sailors, on striking it with a hatchet, and causing the juice to spirt into 
thrir eyes, have been in danger of losing their sight. It is possible that 
this may be the tree here alluded to by Pliny. • 

He borrows the account of this marvellous shrub from Tbeopbrastus. 
No such plant is Hkcly to have ever existed ; thongh small, and even large, 
snakes may occasionally take refuge among shrubs and hollow trees. 

There is little doubt that the Hedysarum AJhagi of Linnseus is here 
meant, from which a kind of honey or manna flows, known as ‘‘Eastern” 
maima, or tereniabin. It is not so high as the flg-tree, and is found in 
Khorasp, Syria, Mesopotamia, and elsewhere. The manna distils prin- 
cipally in the morning. ^ 
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In the vicinity, too, of India, is Bactriana, in -wMcli region 
vre find bdellium,®^ that is so highly esteemed. This tree is of a 
black colour, and about the size of the olive ; it has leaves like 
those of the robur, and bears a fruit similar to that of the vrild 
fig, and in nature resembling a kind of gum. This fruit is 
by some persons called brochon, by others malacha, and by 
others, again, maldacon. When of a black colour, and rolled 
up in cakes, it bears the name of hadrobolon. This substance 
ought to be transparent and the colour of wax, odoriferous, 
unctuous when subjected to friction, and bitter to the taste, 
though without the slightest acidity. When used for sacred 
purposes, it is steeped in wine, upon which it emits a still 
more powerful odour. The tree is a native of both India and 
Arabia, as well as Media and Babylon ; some persons give to 
the bdellium that is imported by way of Media, the name of 
peraticum.®*^ This last is remarkable for its brittleness, while, 
at the same tine, it is harder and more bitter than the other 
kinds ; that of India, on the other hand, is moister, and gummy. 
This last sort is adulterated by means of almonds, while the 
various other kinds are falsified with the bark of scordastum, 
that being the name of a tree®® the gum of which strongly re- 
sembles bdellium.- These adulterations, however, are to be 
detected — and let it suffice to mention it here, in relation to all 
other perfumes as well — ^by the smell, the colour, the weight, 
the taste, and the action of fire. The bdellium of Bactriana 
is shining and dry, and covered with numerous w'-hite spots 
resembling the finger-nails ; besides which, it should be of a 
certain weight, heavier or lighter than which it ought not to 
be. The price of bdellium, in its pure state, is three denarii 
per pound, 

^ Fee remarks, that it is singular that a resinous gum, such as bdel- 
lium, should have been used in commerce for now two thousand years, 
and yet its origin remain unknown. Ksempfer and Kumphus are of 
opinion, that the tree which produces it is the one known to naturalists as 
the Borassus flahelliformis of Linngeus, or the Lontarus of others. It is 
imported into Europe horn Arabia and India, and is often found mixed 
with gum Arabic. 

^ IlfiptinKw; from wspfltra y 37c, I “the remotest parts of the earth,” 
from which it was brought. 

The modefn name of this tree is unknown. 




CHAP. 20 . TEEES OF PEHSTS. 


_ Adjounng tliecouatries wMcli we Have previously mentioned 
IS Perns, lymg along the shores of the Bed Sea, 'which, when 
describing®’ it, we have mentioned as the Persian Sea, the tides 
of which penetrate far into the land. The trees in these 
regions are of a marvellous nature; for, corroded by the action 
of the salt, and bearing a considerable resemblance to vegeta- 
ble substances that have been thrown up and abandoned bv 
the tide, they ^e seen to embrace the arid sands of the sea'- 
• shore 'with their naked roots, just like so many polypi. "When 
the tide nses, buffeted by the waves, there they stand, fixed 
and immoveable; nay, more, at high water they are eompletelv 
covered ; a, fact which proves to conviction, that they derive 
their nutriment firorn the salt contained in the water. The 
size of these trees is quite marvellous ; in appearance they 
strongly resemble the arbute; the fiodt, which on the outside 
is very similar to the almond, has a spiral kernel within.®® 

CUAP. 21 . ( 10 .) TEEES OF THE ISLAHnS OF THE FEESIAH SEA. 

THE COIIOK IEEE. 

In the same gulf, there is the island of Tylos,®® covered witli 
a forest™ on the side which looks towards the East, where it 
w washed also by the sea at high tides. Each of the trees 
IS m size as large as the fig ; the blossoms are of an mdescri- 
bable sweetness, and the fruit is similar in shape to a lupine 
but so rough and prickly, that it is never touched by any ani- 
mal. On a more elevated plateau of the same island, we find 
trees that bear wool, but of a different nature from those of the 
feeres ;’ as in these trees the leaves produce nothing at all 
and, mdeed, might very readily be taken for those of the vine, 

^ B. iL c, 2S, ■ 

■ It is supposed that the Ehizophora Manffle of 
that is here described. It grows on all the coasts of 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf. It takes root on sp 
inundated by tlie sea, and its boughs bend downwards, 
the earth, adtance gradually towards the sea. The leaf 
characteristics of those of the arbute and almond as 
B. Ti. c. 32. 

mangrove is probably aUuded to, of 

the kind known as avicennia, or bruguiera. ^ 

See B. vi. c. 20- 
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■were it not that they are of smaller size. They bear a kind of 
gourd, about the size of a tpince ; ^^ which, when arrived at 
maturity, bursts asunder and discloses a ball of down, from 
■which a costly kind of linen cloth is made, ^ ^ 

(11.) This tree is known by the name of gossypinns : 
the smaller island of Tylos, which is ten miles distant 'hrora the 
larger one, produces it in even greater abundance. 

CHA.P. 22 . — THE TREE CALLED CYKA. TEEES EEOM WHICH 
FABKICS FOR CLOTHINO ARE MADE IM THE EAST. 

Juba states, that about a certain shrub there grows a woolly 
down, from which a fabric is manufactured, preferable even to 
those of India, He adds, too, that certain trees of Arabia 
from which vestments are made, are called cynse, and that they 
have a leaf similar to that of the palm. Thus do their very 
frees afford clothing for the people of India. In the islands of 
Tylos, there is also another tree, with a blossom Hke the white 
violet in appearance, though four times as large, but it is 
destitute of smell, a very remarkable fact in these climates. 

CHAP, 23 .— A COXHTTRY WHERE THE TREES MEYER LOSE THEIR 
■ ■ LEAVES. 

There is also another tree similar to the preceding one but 
with a thicker foliage, and a blossom like the rose. This flower 
shuts at night, and, beginning to open towards sun-rise 
appeaiB in full blow by mid-day; the natives are in the habit 
ot saying that in this way it goes to sleep. The same island 
beam also the palm, the olive, the vine, and the % with 
vanous other kmds of fruit. Hone of the trees in this island 
lose their leaves it is abundantly watered by cool streams, « 
and receives the benefit of rain. 

w this resemblance of its fruit to the quince, the cotton- 

^ 73 The^rottoo^ttf improbably owes its modern name, 

Af TO- ’ Gossypium arboreum of Linnmus. It is worthy 

literally from Theophrastus Ac- 

priestef^L Sfof cotta! 

The Malthiola incana. 

plants open ana shnt at certain hours ; consequently, this cannot he rp- 
StSSI certainty to 

oJe o^nJy“Ke\t!t“rt“' 
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CHAP. 24. THE TAEIOXrS ITSEFUL PEOBTTCTS OP TEEES. 

Arabia, wHcb is in the yicinity of these islands, requires 
that we should make some distinction in its Tegetable products, 
seeing that here the rarious parts of trees which are em- 
plo jed for useful purposes are the root, the branches, the 
bark, the juices, the gum, the wood, the shoots, the blossoms, 
the leayes, and the fruit. 

CHAP. 25 . ( 12 .) — cosTirs. 

A root and a leaf, howeyer, are the productions which are 
held in the very highest estimation in India. The root is that 
of the costus;’^ it has a burning taste in the mouth, and a 
most exquisite odour j in other respects, the branches are good 
for nothing. In the island of Patale,^® situate at the very 
mouth of the river Indus, there are two kinds of costus found, 
the black and the white ; the last is considered the best. * The 
price of it is dye denarii per pound. 

CHAP. 26 .— HAEB. THE TWELVE VAEIETIES OP THE PLAHT. 

Of the leaf, which is that of the nard,'’^® it is only right to 
speak somewhat more at length, as it holds the principal place 
among our unguents. The nard is a shrub with a heavy, 
thick root, but short, black, brittle, and yet unctuous as well; 

*7 According to most commentators, this is the Costus Arabicus of Linr 
nsBUS. Dioscorides mentions three yarieties of costus : the Arabian, which 
is of the best quality, and is white and odoriferous ; the Indian, which is 
black and smooth ; and the Syrian, which is of the colour of wax, dusky, and 
strong smelling. Fee, however, doubts whether the modern costus is the 
same thing as that of the ancients ; for, as he says, although it has a sweet 
odour, it does not deserve the appellation of a “ precious aromatic,” which 
we find constantly given to it by the ancients. 

See B. vi. c. 23. 

It is probable that the nard of the ancients, from which they extracted 
the famous nard-oil, was not the same plant which we know as the Indian 
nard, or Andropogon nardus of Linnjeus. Indeed, it has been pretty con- 
elusively established by Sir William Jones, in his “Asiatic Eesearches,*' 
that the Valeriana Jatamansi is the plant from which they obtained the oil. 
Among the Hindoos, it is known as djatdmansi, and by the Arabs under 
the name of sorabul, or “spike,” from the fact of the base being surrounded 
with ears or spikes, whence, probably, the Boman apj)ellation. This spe- 
cies of valerian grows in the more distant and mountainous parts of India, 
Bootan and Hepaul, for instance. 
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it lias a lUTisty smell, too, very miicli like that of the cypeims, 
with a sharp, acrid taste, the leaves being small, and growing 
in tufts. The heads of the nard spread out into ears ; hence 
it is that nard is so famous for its two-fold production, the 
spike or ear, and the leaf; There is another kind, again, that 
grows on the banks of the Ganges, but is altogether con- 
demned, as being good for nothing ; it bears ^ the name of 
ozsenitis, and emits a fetid odour, l^ard is^ adulterated 
with a sort of plant called pseudo-nard,®^ which is found 
growing everywhere, and is known by its thick, broad, leaf, 
and its sickly colour, which inclines to w^hite. It is so- 
phisticated, also, by being mixed with the root of the genuine 
nard, which adds very considerably to its w^eight. Gum is 
also used for the same purpose, antimony, and cyperas ; or, 
at least, the outer coat of the cypems. Its genuineness is tested 
by its lightness, the redness of its colour, its sweet smell, and 
the taste more particularly, which parches, the mouth, and 
leaves a pleasant flavour behind it ; the price of spikenard is 
one hundred denarii per pound. 

Leaf nard varies in price according to the size ; for that 
which is known by the name of hadrosphserum, consisting of 
the larger leaves, sells at forty denarii per pound ; when the 
leaves are smaller, it is called mesosphmrum, and is sold at 
sixty. But that which is considered the most valuable of all, 
is known as microsphserum, and consists of the very smallest 
of the leaves ; it sells at seventy-five denarii per pound. All 
these varieties of nard have an agreeable odour, but it is most 
powerful when fresh. If the nard is old w’'hen gathered, that 
which is of a black colour is considered the best. 

In our part of the world, the Spian®^ nard is held in the 

^ From the Greek, lo^aivay ** a putrid sore.” Fee suggests that this 
may have beeu the Xardiis hadrospheerum of the moderns. 

Fee supposes that this is not lavender, as some have thought, but the 
Allium victorialis of modern naturalists, which is still mixed with the nard 
from the Andropogon. He doubts the possibility of its having been adul- 
terated with substances of such a different nature as those mentioned here 
by Pliny. 

Fee is of opinion, that the Greek writers, from whom PHny copied 
this passage, intended to speak of the ears of nard, or spikenard. 

83 According to Dioscorides, this appellation only means such nard as is 
cultivated in certain mountains of India which look toward Syria, and 
which, according to that author, was the best nard of all. Halechamps and 
Hardouin, however, ridicule this explanation of the term. 
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next Wgliest esteem - next to this ; then the Gallic and in 
the third place, that of Crete, which by some persons is 
called “ agrion/’ and by others ‘^phu.*’ This last has exactly the 
leaf of the olnsatrum/® with a stalk a cubit in length, knotted, 
of a whitish colotir, inclining to purple, and a root that runs 
sideways; it is covered, too, with long hair, and strongly 
resembles the foot of a bird. Pield nard is known by the 
name of baccar.®’’^ "We shall have further occasion to mention 
it when we come to speak of the flowers. AH these kinds of 
nard, however, are to be reckoned as herbs, with the exception 
of Indian nard. Of these, the Gallic kind is pulled up along 
with the root, and washed in wine ; after which it is dried in 
the shade, and wrapped up in paper, in smaE parcels. It is 
not very different from the Indian nard, but is lighter than 
that of Syria; the price at which it sells, is three denarii per 
pound. The only way of testing the leaves of ail these 
varieties of nard, is to see that they are not brittle and parched, 
instead of being dried naturally and gradually. Together 
with the nard that grows in Gaul, there always ® springs up 
a herb, which is known by the name of hirculus, or the 

little goat,’’ on account of its offensive smell, it being very 
similar to that of the goat. This herb, too, is very much used 
in the adulteration of nard, though it differs from it in the 
fact that it has no stem, and its leaves are smaller ; the root, 
too, is not bitter, and is entirely destitute of smell. 

CHAP. 27. (13.) ASilRtrM, OK FOAL-POOT. 

The herb asarum,® too, has the properties of nard, and, 
indeed, by some persons is known as wild nard. It has a leaf, 

Generally supposed to be the Valeriana Celtica of modern naturalists. 
See B. xxi. c. 79. 

85 Probably the Valeriana Italica of modem naturalists. 

86 See p, xix. c. 48. 

87 Known in this country as fox-glove, our Lady's gloves, sage of Jeru- 
salem, or clown’s spikenard. See B. xxi. c. 16. 

88 Kot always, but very seldom, Erotier says, Clusius has established, 
from observation, that this plant is only a variety of the Valeriana Celtica. 

89 Fee remarks, that the name “ baccara," in Greek, properly belonged 
to. this plant, but that it was transferred by the Romans to the field nard, 
with which the Asarum had become confounded. It is the same as the 
Asarum Europaeum of modern naturalists ; but it does not, as Pliny asserts, 
flower twice in the year. 
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however, more like that of the ivy, only that it is rounder and 
softer. The flower is purple, the root very similar to that of 
the Gallic nard, and the seed is like a grape. It is of a warm 
and vinous flavour, and blossoms twice a year, growing upon, 
hill sides that are densely shaded. The best kind is that found 
in Pontus, and the next best that of Phrygia; that of Illyri- 
cum being only of third-rate quality. The root is dug up 
when it is just beginning to put forth its leaves, and then dried 
in the sun. It very soon turns mouldy, and loses its properties. 
There has, also, been lately found a certkin herb in some parts 
of Greece, the leaves of which do not differ in the slightest 
degree firom those of the Indian nard. 

CHAP. 28. — — ^AMOMIS. 

The clustered amomum®® is very extensively used; it 
grows upon a kind of wild vine that is found in India, though 
some persons have been of opinion that it is borne by a shrub, 
resembling the myrtle in appearance, and about the same 
height as the palm. This plant, also, is plucked along with 
the root, and is carefully pressed together with the hands ; for 
it very soon becomes brittle. That kind is held in the highest 
esteem, the leaves of which bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the pomegranate, being free from wrinkles, and of a red 
colour. The second quality is that which is of a pallid hue. 
That which has a green, grassy appearance, is not so good, 
and the white is the worst of all ; it assumes this appearance 
when old. The price of clustered amomum is sixty denarii per 
pound, hut in dust it sells at only forty-nine. Amomum is pro- 
duced, also, in that part of Armenia which is known as Otene ; 
as, also, in Media and Pontus. It is adulterated with the leaves 
of the pomegranate and a solution of gum, which is employed 

90 It is by no means settled among naturalists, what plant the Amomnm 
of the ancients was; indeed, there has been the greatest divergence of 
opinion. Tragus takes it to he a kind of bindweed : Matthioli, the Piper 
iEthiopicum of Linneeus: Cordus and Scaliger, the rose of Jericho, the 
Anastatica hierocnntica of Linnaeus. Gesner thinks it to have been the 
garden pepper, the Solanum bacciferura of Tournefort : Csnsalpinns the 
cubeh, the Piper enheha of Linnaeus: Plukenet and Sprengel the Cissus 
vitiginea, whue Pee and Paulet look upon it as not improbably identical 
with the Amomum racemosum of Linnaeus, The name is probably derived 
from the Arabic hahmdma, the Arabians having first introduced it to the 
notice of the Greeks. 
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ill order to make the leases adkere and form clnsters, like 
tkose of tke grape. 

There is another substance, also, which is known by the 
name of amomis ;®^ it is not so full of yeins as amomum, 
harder, and not so odoriferous ; from which it would appear, 
either that it is altogether a different plant, or else that it is 
amomum gathered in an unripe state. 

CHAP. 29. — CABDAMOHUK. 

Similar to these substances, both in name as well as the 
shrub which produces it, is the cardamomum,^® the seeds of 
which are of an ohlong shape. It is gathered in the same 
manner both in India and Arabia. There are four different 
kinds of cardamomnm. That which is of a Teiy green colour, 
unctuous, with sharp angles, and very difficult to break, is the 
most highly esteemed of all. The next best is of a reddish 
white tint, while that of third-rate quality is shorter and 
blacker, the worst of all being mottled and friable, and emit- 
ting but little smell which, in its genuine^ state ought to be 
very similar to costum. Cardamomum grows also in Media. 
The price of the best is three denarii per pound. 

CHAP. SO.— THE COTTNTEY OF FBAHBIBCEFSB. 

Kext in affinity to cardamomum would have been einnamo- 
mum,^^ and this we should have now proceeded to speak of, were 
it not more convenient first to make mention of the treasures 
of Arabia, and the reasons for which that country has received 
the names of Happy and ‘^Blest2^ The chief productions 
of Arabia are frankincense and myrrh, which last it bears in 

Supposed to have been only the Amomum, in an unripe state, as Pliny 
himself suggests. “ ^ 

Still known in pharmacy as cardamura.’* It is not, however, as 
Pliny says, found in Arabia, hut in India ; from which it probably reached 
the Greeks and Komans by way of the Bed Sea. There are three kinds 
known in modern commerce, the large, the middle size, and the small. 

M. Bonastre, “ Journal de Pharmacie,'* May, 1828, is of opinion, that the 
word cardamomum signifies ^‘amomum in pods,” the Egyptian kardh 
meaning “pod,” or “husk.” It is, however, more generally supposed, 
that the Greek word, Kapdiaj “ heart,” enters into its composition. 

93 ^Yetus” seems a preferable reading here to “vero,” which has been 
adopted by Sillig. 

See c. 42 of the present Book. 
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commoE with the country of the Troglodyte. (14.) There is 
no cotuitry in the world that produces frankincense except 
Arabia,®® and, indeed, not the whole of that. Almost in the 
■very centre of that region, are the Atramitm,®® a commimity of 
the Sabsei, the capital of whose kingdom is Sabota, a place 
situate on a lofty mountain. At a distance of eight stations 
from this is the incense-bearing region, known by the name 
of Saba. The Greeks say that the word signifies a secret 
mysterjr,’* This district looks towards the north-east, and 
is rendered inaccessible by rocks on every side, while it is 
bounded on the right by the sea, from which it is shut out by 
cKfis of tremendous height. The soil of this territory is said 
to be of a milky white, a little inclining to red. The forests 
extend twenty schoeni in length, and half that distance in 
breadth. The length of the schoenus, according to the esti- 
mate of Eratosthenes, is forty stadia, or, in other words, five 
miles ; some persons, however, have estimated the schoenus at 
no more than thirty-two stadia. In this district some lofty 
hills take their rise, and the trees, which spring up sponta- 
neously, run downwards along the declivities to the plains. 
It is generally agreed that the soil is argillaceous, and that 
the springs which there take their rise are but few in number, 
and of a nitrous quality. Adjoining are the Minmi, the people 
of another community, through whose country is the sole tran- 
sit for the frankincense, along a single narrow road. The 

Georg. B. ii. 1. 139, mentions Panchaia, in Arabia, as being 
more especially the country of frankincense. That region corresponds with 
the modern Yemen. It is, however, a' well-ascertained fact, that it grows 
in India as well, and it is supposed that the greater part of it used by 
the ancients was in reality imported from that country. The Indian in- 
cense is the product of a tree belonging to the terebinth class, named by 
Bosburgh, who first -discovered it, Boswellia thurifera. It is more espe- 
cially found in the mountainous parts of India. On the other hand, it has 
been asserted that the Arabian incense was the product of a coniferous tree, 
either the Juniperus Lycia, the Juniperus Phoenicoa, or the Juniperus 
thurifera of Linnaeus. But, as Fee justly remarks, it would appear more 
reasonable to look among the terebinths of Arabia for the incense tree, if 
one of that class produces it in India, and more especially because the coni- 
ferous trees produce only resins, while the terebinths produce gum resins, 
to which class of vegetable products frankincense evidently belonged. In 
commerce, the gum resin, Olibanura, the produce of the Boswellia serrata, 
aiid imported from the Levant, hears the name of frankincense. 

See B. vi. c. 32. Their name is still preserved in the modern Hadra- 
maut, to the east of Aden. 
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' Chap. 31,] THE, TEEES THAT BEAE EBAHKIHCEKSE. ■ 

Minsei were the first people who carried on any traffic in 
fi'anldncense, which they still do to a greater extent than any 
other persons, and hence it is that it has received the appella- 
tion of ^‘Mineean/V It is the Sabsei alone, and no other 
people among the Arabians, that behold the incense-tree ; and, 
indeed, not all of them, for it is said that there are not more 
than three thousand families which have a right to claim that 
privilege, by virtue of hereditary succession; and that for this 
reason those persons are called sacred, and are not allowed, 
while pruning the trees or gathering the harvest, to receive 
any pollution, either by intercourse with women, or coming in 
contact with the dead ; by these religious observances it is 
that the price of the commodity is so considerably enhanced. 
Some persons, however, say, that the right of gathering in- 
cense in the forests belongs to all these people in common, 
while others again state, that they take their turns year by 
year, 

CHAn. 31.— THE TREES THAT BEAR ERANKINCElSrSB, 

[N'or is it by any means agreed what is the appearance of 
the incense-tree. We have sent several expeditions against 
Arabia, and the Eoman arms have penetrated into the greater 
part of that country; indeed, Caius Caesar, the son of Augus- 
tus, even earned considerable renown there ; and yet this tree 
has been described by no La, tin writer, at least that I know 
of. The descriptions given of it by the Greek writers vary 
very considerably : some of them say that it has exactly the 
leaf of the pear-tree, only somewhat smaller, and of a grass- 
green colour. Others, again, say, that it has a rather reddish 
leaf, like that of the mastich, and others, that it is a kind of 
terebinth,®® and that King Antigonus, to whom a branch of it 
was brought, was of that opinion. King Juba, in the work 
which he WHote and dedicated to Caius Csesar, the son of 
Augustus, who was inflamed hy the wide-spread renown of 
Arabia, states, that the tree has a spiral stem, and that the 
branches hear a considerable resemblance to those of the Pontic 
maple, while it secretes a sort of juice very similar to that of 

See B. vi. cc. 31 and 32. He was tbe son cf Agrippa and Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, by whom he was adopted. 

This seems the most probable among these various surmises and con- 
jectures. 
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the almond-tree. ^Snch, he says, is the appearance of the tree 
as in Carmania and Egypt, where it w'as introduced and 
planted under the auspices of the Ptolemies when reigning 
there. It is weU known that it has a bark not unlike that of 
the laurel, and, indeed, some persons have asserted that their 
leaves are similar. At aU events, such was the case with the 
«ree as it grew at Sardes : for the kings of Asia also took con- 
siderable care to have it planted there. The ambassadors 
who in my time have come to Eome from Arabia, have made 
ail these matters more uncertain, even, than they were before ; 
a thing at which we may justly be surprised, seeing that 
soine^ sprigs even of the incense- tree have been brought among 
, us, rrom wHch we have some reason to conclude that the 
parent tree is round and tapering, and that it puts forth its 
shoots from a trunk that is entirely free from knots. 

CHAP. 32. — VARIOUS KINDS OP PRANKINCENSE. 

In former times, when they had fewer opportunities of 
selling it, they used to gather the frankincense only once a 
year ; but at the present day, as there is a much greater de- 
mand for it, there is a second crop as well. The first, and 
what we may call the natural, vintage, takes place about the 
rising of the Dog-star, a period when the beat is most intense ; 
on which occasion they cut the tree where the bark appears 
to be the fullest of juice, and extremely thin, from being dis- 
tended to the greatest extent. ^ The incision thus made is gra- 
dually extended, but nothing is removed ; the consequence of 
which is, that an unctuous foam oozes forth, wliich graduailv 
coagulates ^d thickens. When the nature of the locality re- 
quires it, this juice is received upon mats of palm-leaves, though 
in some places the space around the tree is made hard by being 
%toI 1 rammed down for the purpose. The frankincense that 
IS gathered after the former method, is in the pnrest state, 
though that which falls on the ground is the heaviest in 
weight : that which adheres to the tree is pared oif with an 
iron instrument, which accounts for its being found minaled 
with pieces of bark. 

The forest is allotted in certain portions, and such is the 
mutual probity of the owners, that it is quite safe from all 
depredation; indeed, there is no one left to watch the trees 
alter the incisions are made, and yet no one is ever known to 
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pltiiider Ms neighbour. But, by. Hercules! at Alexandria, 
where the incense is dressed for sale, the workshops can neyer 
be guarded with sufficient care ; a seal is eyen placed upon the 
workmen’s aprons, and a mask put upon the head, or else a 
net with very close meshes, while the people are stripped 
naked before they are allowed to leave work. So true it is 
that punishments afford less security among us than is to be 
found by these Arabians amid their woods and forests I The 
incense which has accumulated during the summer is gathered 
in the autumn : it is the purest of all, and is of a white colour. 
The second gathering takes place in spring, incisions being 
made in the bark for that purpose during the winter : this, 
however, is of a red colour, and not to be compared with the 
other incense. The first, or superior kind of incense, is known 
as carfiathum,®^ the latter is called dathiathum. It is thought, 
also, that the incense which is gathered from the tree while 
young is the whitest, though the produce of the old trees has 
the most powerful smell ; some persons, too, have an impres- 
sion that the best incense is found in the islands, but Juba 
asserts that no incense at all is grown there. 

That incense which has hung suspended in globular drops is 
known to us as ^^male” irankincense, although it is mostly 
the case that we do not use the term male” except in con- 
tradistinction to the word female:” it has been attributed, 
however, to religious scruples, that the name of the other sex 
was not employed as a denomination for this substance. Some 
persons, again, are of opinion that the male frankincense has 
been so called from its resemblance^ to the testes of the male. 
The incense, however, that is the most esteemed of all is that 
which is mammose, or breast-shaped, and is produced when 
one drop has stopped short, and another, following close upon 
it, has adhered, and united with it. I find it stated that oue 
of these lumps used to make quite a handful, at a time when 
men displayed less eagerness to gather it, and it was allowed 
more time to accumulate. The Greeks call such lumps as 

These words are said by some to be derived from the Greek, Kaptpog, 
“ a hoUow stalk,” on aeconnt of its lightness, and “ a torch,” on 

account of its resinous and inflammable qualities. It is, however, much 
more probable that they were derived from the Arabic, and not from the 
Celto-Scythic, as Poinsinet conjectures. 

^ Fee is probably right in his conjecture, that it was so called solely in 
consequence of its superior strength. 
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these by the name of stagonia" and atomus/ whUe the smaller 
pieces are c^ed orobia.^ The fragments -wMch are broken off 

Dy snaking tne tree are knowH to US as maiina.® Even at tke 

present day, boweTer, there are drops found which weigh one- 
third of a mum, or, in other words, twenty-eight denarii. 
Alexander the Orreat, when a boy, was on one occasion loading 
, the altars with frankincense with the greatest prodigality 
upon which his tutor Leonides' remarked to him that it 
would be time to worship the gods in such a lavish manner 
as tnat, when he had conquered the countries that produced 
the frankincense. After Alexandria had conquered Arabia, 
he despatched to Leonides a ship freighted with frankincense, 
and sent him word, requesting that he would now worship the 
gods Without stmt or limit 

O'! camels’ 

backs to Sabota, at which place a smgle gate is left open for 
Its admission. To deviate from the high road while convey- 
^ capital offence. At this place tte 
h™ by weight, a tenth part in 

honour of their god, wdiomtheycaU Sabis; indeed, it is not 
f“°^eble to dispose of it before this has been done: out of 
this tenth the public expenses are defrayed, for the divinity 
pnerously entertains all those strangers who have made a cer- 
tain number of days’ journey in coming thither. The incense 
can only be exported through the country of the Gebanite, 
and for this reason it is that a certain tax is paid to their 
kmg ^ well. Ihoi^a,' which is their capital, is distant 
II om uaza, a city of Judsea, on the shores of our sea, 4436 

“ Meaning drop” incense. 3 u 

I From their beiSg the size of an 5,o/3oc, or ^‘chSa » “* 

i here IS some doubt as to the correctness of this reading. The “manna” 
here montioned is quite a different substance to the mannfof inode“ - 
luere^ obtained from the Fraxinus omus of naturalists. 

“ He was a kimman of Olympias, the mother of Alexander, and a man 
of very austere habits. Plutarch says, that on this occasion ILoSr 
^^' 7 ^ F^onidas 600 t^ents* weight of incense and myrrh 
’ See B. vn c. 32. ^ 

' .<te to this place and the Gobanitffi, see B. vi c 3 ’ 

ihere must surely be some mistake in these numbers. 
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miles, the distance being divided into sixty-five days’ journey 
by camel. There are certain portions also of the frankincense 
which are given to the priests and the king’s secretaries : and 
in addition to these, the keepers of it, as well as the soldiers 
who guard it, the gate-keepers, and various other employes, 
have their share as well. And then besides, all along the 
route, there is at one place water to pay for, at another fodder, 
lodging at the stations, and various taxes and imposts besides ; 
the consequence of which is, that the expense for each camel 
before it arrives at the shores of our^^ sea is six hundred and 
eighty-eight denarii ; after all this, too, there are certain pay- 
ments still to be made to the farmers of the revenue of our 
empire. Hence it is that a pound of the best frankincense 
sells at six denarii, the second quality five, and the third 
three. Among us, it is adulterated with drops of white resin, 
a substance which bears a strong resemblance to it: but the 
fraud may be easily detected by the methods which have 
been already mentioned.^^ It is tested by the following qua- 
lities ; its whiteness, size, brittleness, and the readiness with 
which it takes fixe when placed on heated coals ; in addition 
to which, it should not give to the pressure of the teeth, but 
from its natural brittleness crumble all to pieces. 

CHAP. 33 . ( 15 .) — MXEEH. 

According to some authors, myrrh^^ is the produce of a tree 
that grows in the same forests as the incense- tree, though 
most say that they grow in different places : but the fact is 
that myrrh grows in many parts of Arabia, as will be seen 
when WQ come to speak of the several varieties of it. A sort 
that is highly esteemed is brought frrom the islands also, and 
the Sabcei even cross the sea to procure it in the country of 
the Troglodytes. It is grown also by being transplanted, and 
when thus cultivated is greatly preferred to thafc which is 
grown in the forests. The plant is greatly improved by raking 

The Mediterranean. 12 In c. 19 of the present Booh. 

13 It is supposed to he the product of an amyris, but is not now esteemed 
as a perfume but is used in medicine as a tonic. Torskhal has attributed 
to the Amyris kataf, or kafal, the production of myrrh. According to 
Ehrenberg, a very similar tree, though constituting a different species, the 
Balsamodendrum mprrha, also produces this substance. It is imported 
into Europe from both Abyssinia and Arabia, It was much used by the 
ancients, to flavour their wines. 

i‘i See B. vi. c. 32. 
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and baring the roots; indeed, the cooler the roots are kept, the 
better it is. 


CHAP. 34.' — THE TREES WHICH PEODTTC'E MYRRH. 

The tree grows to the height of five cubits, and has thorns 
upon it: the trunk is hard and spiral, and thicker than that 
of the incense-tree, and much more so at the root than at the 
upper part of the tree. Some authors have said that the bark 
is smooth like that of tlie arbute, others, that it is rough and 
covered with thorns : it has the leaf of the olive, but more wavy, 
wdth sharp points at the edges: Juba says, however, that it 
resembles the leaf of the olusatrum. Some again say that it 
resembles the juniper,^® only that it is rougher and bristling 
with thorns, and that the leaves are of a rounder shape, though 
they have exactly the taste of the juniper. There have been 
some writers who have incorrectly asserted that both myrrh 
and frankincense are the product of the same tree. 


CHAP. 35. — the hathre ahd various kinds of myrrh. 

Incisions are made in the myrrh- tree also twice a year, and at 
the same season as in the incense-tree ; but in the ease of the 
myrrh-tree they are all made the way up from the root as far as 
the branches which ai’e able to bear it. The tree spontaneously 
exudes, before the incision is made, a liquid which bears the 
name of stacte,^® and to which there is no myrrh that is supe- 
nor. Second only in quality to this is the cultivated myr;rh : 
o£ the wild or forest kind, the best is that which is gathered in 
mimmer. They give no tithes of m^Trh to the god, because it 
IS the produce of other countries as well ; but the growers pav 
the fourth part of^ it to the king of the Gebanit®, Myrrh is 
bought up indiscriminately by the common people, and then 
packed into bags; but our perfumers separate it without anv 
amculty, the principal tests of its goodness being its unctiious'- 
ness and its aromatic smell. (16.) There are severaP^ kinds 
Theophrastus says the terebinth. 

From the Greek to drop/’ Fee observes, that tlie moderns 

nothing positive as to the mode of extracting mw'rh from the tree 
See the account given by Ovid, Met. B. x. 1. 500 o^LZnlrma: 

this tree,— “ The warm drops fall from the tree. The 
their own jionour; and the myrrh that distils from the 
of Its mistress, and in no age will .remain unknown.” 
that at the present day we arc acquainte<l only with one 
e rragments which hear an impression like those of nails 
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of myrrii; .the first ainori.g the wild- myrrhs is the Troglo- 
dytic,; and the, next are the' Minsean, which includes the 
Atramitic^ and that of Ausaritis, in the kingdom of the Geha- 
nit®, A third kind is the Dianitic,^® and a fourth is the 
mixed myi’rh, or “ all-sorts a fifth, again, is the Samhra- 
cenian, which is brought from a city in the kingdom of the 
Sab®i, near the sea ; and a sixth is known by the name of 
Busaritic, There is a white myrrh also, which is produced in 
only one spot, and is carried for sale to the city of Messalurfi, 
The Troglodytic myrrh is tested by its unctuousness, and its 
peculiarly dry appearance: it has also a dirty, rough look 
with it, but is more acrid than the other kinds. The Sambra- 
cenian myrrh has none of these faults, and is more sightly in 
appearance than any of them, though it is far from being 
so powerful. In general, however, the proof of its goodness 
consists in its being separated in little pieces of uneven shape, 
formed by the concretion of a whitish juice, which dries up 
little by little. When broken it ought to exhibit white marks 
like the finger-nails, and to be slightly hitter to the taste. 
That of second quality is of a mottled appearance within ; 
while of w’orse quality is that which is of a black colour 
within ; the very worst of all is that which is black on the 
outside as well. 

The price of myrrh varies according to the nuBiber of pur- 
chasers. Stacte is sold at prices which vary from three* de- 
narii to forty per pound, while the very highest price of the 
cultivated myrrh is eleven denarii. Erythraean myrrh, the 
same, it is pretended, as Arabian myrrh, is sixteen denarii per 
pound, Troglod3rtic also, is sixteen denarii ; and that known as 
odoraria, or odoriferous myrrh, sells at fourteen. Myrrh is 
adulterated with pieces of mastich, and other gums ; it is also 
drugged with the juice of wild cucumber, in order to produce 
a eertaitt bitterness, and with litharge for the purpose of in- 
creasing its weight. Other sophistications may be discovered 
on tasting it, and the gum will adhere to the teeth. But the 

being not a distinct kind, but a simple variety in appearance only. He 
tbinks, also, that Pliny may very possibly be describing several distinct 
resinous products, under tbe one name of myrrb. An account of these 
various districts will be found in B. vi. c. 32. 

Hardouin suggests that it may be so called from the island of Biay 
mentioned by Strabo, ii. xvi. 

1'** “ Collatitia.” The reading, however, is very doubtful. 
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cleverest mode of adulterating it is •with Indian myrrh/® a 
substance which is gathered from a certain prickly shrub -which 
grows there. This is the only thing that India produces of 
worse quality than the corresponding produce of other coun- 
tries: they may, however, be very easily distinguished, that 
of India being so very much inferior. 

CHAP. 36 . ( 17 .)— MASTICH. 

The transition, therefore, is veiy easy to mastich, which 
grows upon another prickly shrub of India and Arabia, known 
by the name of laina. Of mastich as well there are t-wo dif- 
ferent kinds j for in Asia and Greece there is also found a herb 
which puts forth leaves from the root, and bears a thistly 
head, resembling an apple, and full of seeds. IJpon an inci- 
sion being made in the upper part of this plant drops distil 
from it, which can hardly be distinguished from the genuine 
mastich. There is, again, a third sort,^^ found in Pontus, but 
more like bitumen than anything else. The most esteemed, 
however, of all these, is the white mastich of Chios, the price 
of which is twenty denarii per pound, while the black mastich 
sells at -twelve. It is said that the mastich of Chios exudes 
from the lentisk in the form of a sort of gum : like frank- 
incense, it is adulterated with resin. 

CHAP. 37 . — ^LADAN-TJM AND STOBOLOX. 

Arabia, too, still boasts of her ladanum.^^ Many writers 

20 wiiat this was is now unkno-Hfii. Fee suggests that it may have been 
bdellium, which is found in considerable quantities in the myrrh that is 
imported at the present day. 

This is most probably the meaning of Pliny ’'s expression — Ergo 
transit in mastichen thougli Hardouin reads it as meaning that myrrh 
sometimes degenerates to mastich : and Fee, understanding the passage in 
the same sense, remarks that the statement is purely fibiilous. Mastich, 
he says, is the produce of the Pistacia lentiscus of Linnajus, which abounds 
in Greece and the other parts of southern Europe. The greater part of 
the mastich of commerce eomeyfrom the island of Ohio. It is impossible 
^ plant Pliny here alludes, with the head, of a thistle, 

n m . unknown to the moderns, 

y This substance is still gathered from the Cistus creticus of Linnmus, 
which IS supposed to be the same as the plant leda, mentioned by Pliny, 
it IS also most probably the same as the Uisthoii, mentioned by Pliny in 
B. piv. c. 48. It is very commonly found in. Spain, The substance is 
gathercd from off the leaves, not by the aid of goats, but with whips fur- 
mshed with several thongs, with which the shrubs are beaten. There are 
two sorts of ladauum known in commerce ; the one friable, and mixed with 
earthy substances, and known as ladanum in tortis / the other black, and 
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^ liave stated tliat tMs substance is tbe fortuitous result of an ac- 

cidental injury inflicted upon a certain odoriferous plant, under 
the following circumstances : tlie goat, they say, wbicb is in 
general an animal that is extremely miscMevous to foliage, is 
particularly fond of the sbrubs that are odoriferons, as if, in- 
deed, it were really sensible of the value that is set upon 
them. Hence it is that as the animal crops the sprouting 
shoots of the branches which are swollen with a liq.uid Juice 
of remarkable sweetness, these juices drop and become min- 
gled together, and are then wiped up by the shaggy hahs of 
^ . its unlucky beard. Being there mingled with the dust, these 
Juices form knots and tufts, and are then dried by the sun; 
and hence the circumstance is accounted for that in the iada- 
num which is imported by us we find goats’ hairs. This, 
however, •we are told, occurs nowhere hut among the Haba- 
tsei,®"* a people of Arabia, who border upon Syria. The more 
recent writers call this substance by the name of stobolon, and 
state that in the forests of Arabia the trees are broken by the 
goats while browzing, and that the juices in consequence ad- 
here to their shaggy hair ; but the genuine ladanum, they 
assure us, comes from the island of Cyprus. I make mention of 
this in order that every kind of odoriferous plant may be taken 
some notice of, even though incidentally and not in the order 
of their respetive localities. They say also that this Cyprian 
ladanum is collected in the same manner as the other, and 
that it forms a kind of greasy substance or OBsypum,-*^ which 
adheres to the beards and shaggy legs of the goats ; hut that 
it is produced from the flowers of the ground-ivy, which they 
, have nibbled w^hen in quest of their morning food, a time at 

which the whole island is covered with dew. After this, they 
say, when the fogs are dispersed by the sun, the dust adheres 
to their wet coats, and the ladanum is formed, which is after- 
wards taken ofl of them with a comb. 

There are some authors who give to the plant of Cyprus, 
from which it is made, the name of leda ; and hence it is that 

soft to the fingers, tlie only adventitious substances in wbich are a little 
sand and a few hairs. 

See B. vi. c. 32. 

For some further account of this substance, see B. xxix. c. 10. Filthy 
as it was, the cesypum, or sweat and grease of sheep, was used by the 
Eoman ladies as one of their most choice cosmetics. Ovid, in his ‘‘ Art of 
Love,’" more than once inveighs against the use of it. 
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Tfe Sad it also called ledaaam. Tliey say, also, that a viscons 
substance settles upon this plant, and, that, ^ by the aid of 
strings wound around it, its leayes are rolled into balls, from 
which a kind of cake is made. Hence it is, that in Cyprus, as 
well avS in Arabia, there are two kinds of ladanum ; the one 
natural, and mingled with earth, and the other artificial ; the 
ibrmer is friable, while the latter is of a yiscous nature. 

It is stated, also, that this substance is the produce of a 
shrub originally found in Carmania, and propagated by plants, 
by order of the Ptolemies, in the parts beyond Egypt ; while 
other authorities are found, which say that it grows on the 
incense tree, and is gathered like gum, from incisions made in 
the hark, after which it is collected in bags of goat-skin. That 
of the most approved quality, sells at the rate of forty asses 
per poimd. Ladanum is adulterated with myrtle berries, and 
filth taken from the fieeces of other animals besides the goat. 
If genuine, it ought to have a wild and acrid smeU, in some 
measure redolent of the desert places where it is produced : it 
is dry and parched in appearance, but becomes soft the moment 
it is touched. When ignited, it gives a brilliant flame, and 
emits a powerful but pleasant odour ; if mixed with myrtle 
berries, its spurious quality is immediately discovered by their 
crackling in the fire. In addition to this, the^ genuine lada- 
num has more grits, or stony particles, adhering to it, than 
dust. 

CHAP. 38. — ^EXHiEHOlir. 

In Arabia, too, the olive-tree distils a sort of tear, with 
which the Indians make a medicament, known by the Greeks 
as enhsemon ; it is said to be of wonderful efficacy in con- 
tracting and healing wounds and sores. These trees, situate 
on the coasts there, are covered by the sea at high -water, 
without the berries suffering the slightest injury, although it 
is a well-known fact, that the salt collects upon the leaves. 

-6 From the Greek evaijiov, “stjptic” or “blood-stopping.” It is at 
the present day called gum “ de iecce^* in Italy. Fee says that it is not 
often procured from the olive-trees of France, though it is found very com- 
monly on those of Naples and Calabria. It has no active powers, he says, 
as a medicine. 

Hardouin suggests that they may be the pelagiie, mentioned again iu 
B. siii. c. ol. 
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i All these trees are peculiar to Arabia, but it has some few 
besides, iu common with other countries, of which we shall 
make mention elsewhere, the kinds growing in Arabia being 
of inferior quality. The people of that country have a won- 
derM regard for the perfumes of foreign parts, and import 
them from places at a considerable distance; so soon are men 
sated with what they have of their own, and so covetous are 
they of what belongs to others. 

CHAP. 39 . — THE TEEE GALLED BEATHS. 

Hence it is, that they import from the country of the 
Elymsei the wood of a tree called bratus,”® which is similar in 
appearance to a spreading cypress. Its branches are of a 
■whitish coloui*, and the wood, w’hile burning, emits a pleasant 
odour; it is highly spoken of by Claudius Csesar, in his 
History,^® for its marvellous properties. He states that the 
Parthians sprinkle the leaves of it in their drink, that its smell 
closely resembles that of the cedar, and that the smoke of it is 
efficacious in counteracting the effiects of smoke emitted by 
other wood. This tree growls in the countries that lie beyond 
the Pasitigris,'^^ in the territory of the city of Sittaca, upon 
Mount Zagrus. 

CHAP. 40 . — THE TEEE CALLED STOBETJM. 

The Arabians import from Carmania also the wood of a 
tree called stobrum,^^ which they employ in fumigations, by 
steeping it in palm wine, and then setting fire to it. The 
odour i&st ascends to the ceiling, and then descends in volumes 

2^ See B. vi. c. 31. 

Although the savin shrub, the Juniperus Sabina of Linnaeus, bears 
this name in Greek, it is evident, as Fee says, that Pliny does not allude 
to it, but to a coniferous tree, as it is that family which produces a resinous 
wood with a balsamic odour when ignited. JBauhin and others would 
malce the tree meant to be the Thuya occidentals of Linnmus ; hut, as Pee 
observes, that tree is in reality a native originally of Canada, while the 
Thuya orientalis is a native of Japan. He suggests, however, that the 
Thuya articulata of Mount Atlas may have possibly been the citrus of 
Pliny. 

See end of B. v. 

All these are mentioned in B. vi. c. 31. 

It is not known what wood is meant under this name. Aloe, and 
some other woods, when ignited are slightly narcotic. . 
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to tlie floor; it is Tery agreeable, but is apt to cause an 
oppressioB of tbe head, though tDiattended with pain; it is 
used for proDioting sleep iu persons when ill. For these 
branches of commerce, they have opened the city of Carrse,'^^ 
which serves as an entrepot, and from which place they were 
formerly in the habit of proceeding to (jabba, at a distance of 
twenty days^ jonmey, and thence to Palaestina, in Syiia. But 
at a later period, as Juba informs ns, they began to take the 
road, for the purposes of this traffic, to Charas^^ and the 
kingdom of the Parthians. For my own part, it would appear 
to me that they were in the habit of importing these commo- 
dities among the Persians, even before they began to convey 
them to Syria or Egypt ; at least Herodotus hears testimony to 
that effect, when he states that the Arabians paid a ^’'early 
tribute of one thousand talents, in frankincense, to the kings 
of Persia. 

From Syria they bring back storax,^® which, burnt upon 
the hearth, by its powerful smell dispels that loathing of their 
own perfumes with which these people are affiected. For in 
general there are no kinds of wood in use among them, except 
those which are odoriferous ; indeed, the Sabmi are in the 
habit of cooking their food with incense wood, while others, 
again, employ that of the myrrh tree; and hence, the smoke 
and smells that pervade their cities and villages are no other 
than the very same which, with us, proceed from the altars. 
For the purpose of (qualifying this powerful smell, they burn 
storax in goat-skins, and so fumigate their dwellings. Bo true 
it is, that there is no pleasure to be found, but wbat the con- 
tinual enjoyment of it begets loathing. They also burn this 
substance to drive away the serpents, which are extremely 
numerous in the forests which bear the odoriferous trees. 

CHAP. 41. (18;)— WHY ABABIA WAS CALLED ''HAPPY.’' 

Arabia produces neither cinnamon nor cassia ; and this is 
the country styled " Happy” Arabia 1 False and ungrateful 
does she prove herself in the adoption of this surname, which 
she would imply to have been received from the gods above; 
whereas, in reality, she is indebted for it far more to the gods 

^ See B. v. c. 21* 

35 See c. 55 of the present Book. 


Si See B, vi. c. 30. 
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► beiow.^® It is tbe liixniy wbicb is displayed by man, even in 

the parapbemalia of deatb, that bas rendered Arabia thus 

bappy and wliicb prompts bim. to burn with tbe dead 
what was originally understood to have been produced for the 
service of the gods. Those who are likely to be the best 
acquainted with tbe matter, assert that this country does not 
produce, in a whole year, so large a quantity of perfumes as 
was burnt by tbe Emperor ITero at tbe funeral obsequies of 
bis wife Poppfea. And then let us only take into account 
tbe vast number of funerals that are celebrated throughout the 
-whole world each year, and tbe heaps of odours that are 
piled up in honour of tbe bodies of tbe dead ; tbe vast quanti- 
ties, too, that are offered to tbe gods in single grains; and yet, 
when men were in the habit of offering up to them tbe salted 
cake, they did not show themselves any tbe less propitious ; 
nay, rather, as the facts themselves prove, they were even 
more favourable to us than they are now. But it is the sea of 
Arabia that bas even a still greater right to be called bappy, 
lor it is this that fui'nishes us with pearls. At tbe very lowest 
computation, India, tbe Seres, and tbe Arabian Peninsula, 
withdraw from our empire one hundred millions of sesterces 
every j^ear — so dearly do we pay for our luxury and our 
women. How large a portion, too, I should like to know, of 
all these perfumes, really comes to tbe gods of heaven, and the 
deities of the shades below ?. 

CHAP. 42. (19.) — xYLOCiNi^Aiiiiriia:. 

Pabnlous antiquity, and Herodotus^® more particularly, have 
related that cinnamomum and cassia are found in tbe nests of 
certain buds, and principally that of tbe phoenix, in tbe dis- 
tricts where Patber Liber was brought up ; and that these sub- 
stances either fall from the inaccessible rocks and trees in 
which tbe nests are built, in consequence of the weight of the 
pieces of flesh which the birds carry up, or else are brought 
down by the aid of arrows loaded with lead. It is said, also, 

ss Because its perfumes were held in such high esteem, for burning on 
the piles of the dead. This, of course, was done primarily to avoid the 
offensive smell. 

The h{irk of the Cinnamomum Zeylanicitm of the modern naturalists^ 
the cinnamon-tree of Ceylon. 

33 B. iii. 
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that cassia grows around certaia marslies, but is protected by 
a trightM kind of. bat armed with claws, and by winged ser- 
pents as well, All these tales, however, have been evidently 
invented for the purpose of enhancing the prices of these 
commodities. Another story, too, bears them company, to the 
effect that under the rays of the noon-day sun, the entire 
peninsula exhales a certain indescribable perfume composed of 
its numerous odours ; that the breezes, as they blow from it, 
are impregnated with these odours, and, indeed, were the first 
to announce the vicinity of Arabia to the fleets of Alexander 
the Great, while still far out at sea. Ail this, however, is 
false ; for cinnamomum, or cinnamum, which is the same thing, 
grows in the country of the JEthiopians,^^ who are united by 
intermarriages with the Troglodytes. These last, after buying 
it of their neighbours, carry it over vast tracts of sea, upon 
rafts, which are neither steered by rudder, nor drawn or 
impelled by oars or sails. 'Not yet are they aided by any of the 
resources of art, man alone, and his daring boldness, standing 
in place of all these; in addition to which, they choose the 
winter season, about the time of the equinox, for their voyage, 
for then a south easterly wind is blowing ; these winds guide 
them in a straight course from gulf to gulf, and after they 
have doubled the promonotory of Arabia, the north east wind 
carries them to a port of the Gebanitse, known by the name of 
Ocilia.^' Hence it is that they steer for this port in preference ; 
and they say that it is almost five years before the mer- 
chants are able to effect their return, while many perish on 
the voyage. In return for their wares, they bring back arti- 
cles of glass and copper, cloths, buckles, bracelets, and neck- 
laces ; hence it is that this traffic depends more particularly 
upon the capricious tastes and inclinations of the female sex. 

The cinnamon shrub^^ is only two cubits in height, at the 
most, the lowest being no more than a palm in height. It is 
about four fingers in breadth, and hardly has it risen six 
fingers from the ground, before it begins to put forth shoots and 

See B. vi. c. 34. 4o gee B. vi. c. 26. 

^ As Fee observes, this description does not at all resemble that of the 
cinnamon-tree of Ceylon, as known to us. M, Bonastre is of opinion that 
the niitmeg-tree was known to the ancients under this name ; but, as Fee 
observes, the nutmeg could never have been taken for a bark, and cinnamon 
IS described as such in the ancient writers. He inclines to think that their 
cinnamon was really the bark of a species of amyris. 
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suckers. It has then all the appearance of being dry and 
^uthereclj and wliile it is green it has no odour at all. The leaf is 
like that of wild marjoram, and it thrives best in dry localities, 
being not so prolific in rainy weather ; it requires, also, to be 
kept constantly clipped. Though it grows on level ground, it 
thrives best among tangled brakes and brambles, and hence 
it is extremely difficult to be gathered. It is never gathered 
unless with the permission of the god, by w’bom some suppose 
Jupiter to be meant; the JSthiopians, however, call him 
Assabinus."^- They offer the entrails of forty-four oxen, goats, 
and rams, when they implore his permission to do so, hut after 
ail, they are not allowed to work at it before sunrise or after 
sunset. A piriest divides the branches with a spear, and sets 
aside one portion of them for the god ; after which, the dealer 
stores away the rest in lumps. There is another account given, 
which states that a division is made between the gatherers and 
the sun, and that it is divided into three portions, after which 
lots are twice drawn, and the share which falls to the sun is 
left there, and forthwith ignites spontaneously. 

The thinnest parts in the sticks, for about a palm in length, 
are looked upon as producing the finest cinnamon ; the part 
that comes next, though not quite so long, is the next best, 
and so on downwards. The worst of all is that which is 
nearest the roots, from the circumstance that in that part 
there is the least bark, the portion that is the most esteemed : 
hence it is that the upper part of the tree is preferred, there 
being the greatest proportion of bark there. As for the wood, 
it is held in no esteem at all, on account of the acrid taste 
which it has, like that of wild maijoram ; it is known as 
xylocinnamum.'^^ The price of einnamomum is ten denarii per 
pound. Some writers make mention of two kinds of cinna- 
mon, the white and the black ; the white was the one that was 
formerly preferred, hut now, on the contrary, the black is held 
in the highest estimation, and the mottled, even, is preferred to 
the white. The most certain test, however, of the goodness ot 
cinnamon is its not being rough, and the fact that the pieces 
when rubbed together do not readily crumble to powder. That 
which is soft is more particularly rejected, which is the case, 
also, when the outer bark too readily falls off. 

See c, 33 of the present Book, and the Note. 

« Qj. u of cinnamon.” 
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The right of regulating the sale of the cinnamon belongs 
solely to the king of the Gebanitae, who opens the market for it 
by public proclamation. The price of it was formerly as much 
as a thousand denarii per pound; which was afterwards increased 
to half as much again, in consequence, it is said, of the forests 
having been set on fire by the barbarians, from motives of 
resentment; whether this took place through any injustice 
exercised by those in power, or only by accident, has not been 
hitherto exactly ascertained. Indeed, we find it stated by 
some authors, that the south winds that prevail in these parts 
are sometimes so hot as to set the forests on fire. The Em- 
peror Yespasianus Augustus was the fi.rst to dedicate in the 
temple»s of the Capitol and the goddess Peace chaplets of cin- 
namon inserted in embossed*^'^ gold. I, myself, once saw in the 
temple of the Palatium, which his wife Augusta^® dedicated to 
her husband the late emperor Augustus, a root of cinnamon 
of great weight, placed in a patera of gold : from it drops used 
to distil every year, which congealed in hard grains. It re- 
mained there until the temple was accidentally destroyed by fire. 

CHAP. 43. — CASSIA. 

Cassia^® is a shrub also, which grows not far from the plains 
where cinnamon is produced, but in the mountainous locali- 
ties ; the branches of it are, however, considerably thicker than 
those of cinnamon. It is covered with a thin skin rather than 
a bark, and, contrary to what is the case with cinnamon, it 
is looked upon as the most valuable when the bark falls off 
and crumbles into small pieces. The shrub is three cubits in 
height, and the colours which it assumes are threefold : when 
it first shoots from the ground, for the length of a foot, it is 
white; after it has attained that height, it is red for half a 
foot, and beyond that it is black. This last is the part that 
is held in the highest esteem, and next to it the portion that 
comes next, the white part being the least valued of all. They 
cut the ends of the branches to the length of two fingers, and 

Interrasili.” Gold partly embossed, and partly left plain, was thus 

called. 

The Empress Livia. 

^ There has been considerable doubt what plant it was that produced 
the cassia of the ancients. Fee, after diligently enquiring into the subject, 
inclines to think that it was the Laurus cassia of Linnaeus, the same tree 
that produces the cassia of the present day. 
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tlien sew tliem in tlie fresk skins of cattle that hare been 
killed expressly for the purpose; the object being that the 
skins may putrefy, and the maggots generated thereby may 
eat away the woody parts, and so excavate the bark; which 
is so intensely bitter, that it is quite safe from their attacks. 
That which is the freshest is the most highly esteemed ; it 
has a very delicate smell, and is so extremely hot to the taste, 
that it may be said to bum the tongue, rather than gradually 
warm the mouth. It is of a purple colour, and though of 
considerable volume, weighs but very little in comparison ; the 
outer coat forms into short tubes which are by no means easily 
broken: this choice kind of cassia, the barbarians call by the 
name oflada. There is another sort, again, which is called 
balsamodes,'^® because it has a smell like that of balsam, but it 
is bitter ; for which reason it is more employed for medicinal 
purposes, just as the black cassia is used for unguents. There 
is no substance known that is subject to greater variations in 
price : the best qualities sell at fifty denarii per pound, others, 
again, at five. 

(20.) To these varieties the dealers have added another, 
which they call daphnoides/® and give it the surname of isocin- 
, namon;^ the price at which it sells is three hundred 
denarii per pound. It is adulterated with storax, and, in 
consequence of the resemblance of the bark, with very small 
sprigs of laurel. Cassia is also planted in our^^ part of the 
world, and, indeed, at the extreme verge of the Empire, on the 
banks of the river Ehenus, where it flourishes when planted 
in the vicinity of hives of bees. It has not, however, that 
scorched colour which is produced by the excessive heat of the 
sun ; nor has it, for the same reason, a similar smell to that 
which comes from the south. 

CHAP. 44. CANCAMUia: AXD TABUH. 

From the confines of the country which produces cinnamon 

There is little doubt that all this is fhbulous. 

Or, “smelling like balsam.’* 

“ Looking like laurel.” 

“ Equal to cinnamon.” Fee thinks that it is a variety of the Laurus 
cassia. 

He probably alludes to the Daphne Cnidium of Linnaeus, which, as 
Fee remarks, is altogether different from the Laurus cassia, or genuine 
cassia. 
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and cassia, eancanmni^® and tarum are imported ; Bnt these 
substances are brought by “way of the l^'abataeaii Troglodytse, 
a colony of the JSfabataei. 

CHAP. 45 . (2 1 .) — SBEICHATTJH ANB OABALUTM. 

Thither, too, are carried serichatum^^ and gabaliiim, aroma- 
tics which the Arabians rear for their own consumption, and 
which are only known by name in our part of the world, 
though they grow in the same country as cinnamon and cassia. 
Still, however, serichatum does reach us occasionally, and is 
employed by some persons in the manufacture of unguents. It 
is purchased at the rate of six denarii per pound. 

CHAP, 46 , — MYEOBAnAXIiar. 

In the country of the Troglodytse, the Thebais, and the parts 
of Arabia which separate Judma from Egyi)t, myrobalanum®^ is 
commonly found ; it is provided by Hature tor unguents, as 
from its very name would appear. From its name, also, it is 
evident that it is the nut of a tree, with a leaf similar to that 
of the heliotropium, which we shall have to mention -wheii 
speaking of the herbs. The fruit of this tree is about the size 
of a filbert. The kind that grows in Arabia is known as 
Syriaea, and is white, while, on the other hand, that which 
grows in the Thebais is black : the former is preferred for the 
quality of the oil extracted from it, though that which is pro- 

A gum resin of some imknowii species, but not improbably, Fee 
thinks, the produce of some of the Amyrides. Sprengel thinks that it was 
produced from the Gardenia gummifera. 

Moe-wood. 

According to Poinsinet, these Arabic words derive their origin from 
the Slavonic ; the first signifying a cordial drug,*' or alexipharniic/* and 
the other a drug which divides itself into tablets/' It is impossible to 
divine what drugs are meant by these names. 

Signifying the unguent acorn,” or ‘^nut.” There is little douDt 
that the behen or ben nut of the Arabians is meant, of which there are 
several sorts. It is used by the Hindoos for calico printing and pharmacy, 
and was formerly employed in Europe in th.e arts, and'for medical ])tir- 
poses. It is no longer used as a perfume. The oil of hen iisud in 
comineree is extracted from the fruit of the Moringa oloifera of naturalists. 
It is inodorous ; for which reason, Pee is of opinion that the name signifies 
‘‘the oily nut," and quotes Hioscqrides, who says, B. iv., that an oil is ex- 
tracted from this balanus, which is used as an ingredient in unguents, in 
^lacc of other oils. Fee also says that at the present day it is used l)y per- 
lumcrs, to fix or arrest the evanescent odours of such fiowers as the iasmine 
and the hly. 
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dnced in the Tliebais yields it in larger quantities. Among 
these Taxions kinds, that which is sent from the country of the 
Troglodytse is the worst of all. There are some persons who 
prefer that of ./Ethiopia®® to all of these, the nnt of which is 
Hack, and not oleaginons ; it has only a very small kernel, but 
the liquid which is extracted h:om it is more odoriferous than 
that of the other kinds ; it grows, too, in a champaign, open 
country. It is said that the Egyptian nut is even more olea- 
ginous, being of a reddish colour with a thicker shell, and 
that the plant, although it grows in wet, marshy spots, is 
shorter and drier than the other kinds. The Arabian nut, 
again, is said to be of a green colour and of smaller size, but 
harder and more compact, from the circumstance that it grows 
in mountainous districts. The best of all, however, is that of 
Petra, which comes from a city mentioned®®* on a previous 
occasion ; it has a black shell, but the kernel is white. The 
perfumers, however, only extract the juices from the shells ; 
but medical men pound the kernels, pouring warm water on 
them, little by little, as they do it. 

CHAP. 47 . ( 22 .) — PHCEXICOBAiAinjS. 

The fruit of the palm in Eg}q)t, wEieh is known by the 
name of adipsos,®^ is put to a similar use in unguents, and is 
held next in esteem after the myrobalanum. It is of a green 
colour, has exactly the smell of a quince, and has no stone or 
nut within. It is gathered a little before it begins to ripen. 
That which is left ungathered is known as phoenicobalanus ; 
it turns black, and has a tendency to inebriate the person who 
eats of it. The price of myrobalanum is two denarii per pound. 
The shop-keepers give this name also to the dregs of the 
unguent that is inade wdth it. 

This ^Ethiopian variety is quite unknown, ami is, as Fee remarks, 
roost probably of a different species from the genuine niyrobalaims. 

See B. vi. c. 32. 

.07 u Curing thirst/' Dioscorides, B. i. c. 148, says that it was so called 
frffui being full of juice, which quenched thirst like water. 

^‘ Palm-nut/' F4e thinks it not improbable that one of the date- 
palms is meant, if we may judge from the name. He suggests that possi- 
bly the Elais or avoira of Guinea, the Ehiis Gnineensis, which is found as 
far as Upper Egypt, and which produces a fine oil known as palm-oil, is 
meant, or possibly the Douma Thebaica, a palm-tree frequently met with 
in Egypt. On fermentation, a vinous drink is extracted from the lasC 
wlilch is capable of producing intoxication. 
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CHAP* 48,— THE SWEET-SCENTED CALAMUS THE SWEET-SCENTED 
EtrSH. 

Scented calamus also, wMch grows in Arabia, is common to 
both India and Syria, that wbich grows in the last country 
being superior to ail the rest. At a distance of one hundred 
and fifty stadia fi'om the IMediterranean, between Mount 
Libanus and another mountain of no note (and not, as some 
have supposed, Antilibanus), there is a valley of moderate 
size, situate in the vicinity of a lake, the marshy swamps of 
which are dried up every summer. At a distance of thirty 
stadia from this lake grow the sweet-scented calamus and 
rush. TTe shall here make some further mention of this rush 
as well, although we have set apart another Book for plants 
of that description, seeing that it is our object here to de- 
scribe all the difierent materials used for unguents. These 
plants differ in appearance in no respect from others of their 
kind ; but the calamus, which has the more agreeable smell of 
the two, attracts by its odour at a considerable distance, and 
is softer to the touch than the other. The best is the kind 
which is not so brittle, but breaks into long flakes, and not 
short, hke a radish. In the hollow stalk there is a substance 
like a cobweb, which is generally known by the name of the 
flower those plants which contain the most of it are 
esteemed the^ best. The other tests of its goodness are its 
being of a black colour — ^those which are white not being 
esteemed; besides which, to be of the very best quality it 
should be short, thick, and pliant when broken. The price of 
the scented calamus is eleven, and of the rush fifteen denarii 
per pound. It is said that the sweet-scented rush is to be met 
with also in Campania, 

f ' 

CHAP. 49.— HAMMONIACUM. 

We have now departed from the lands which look towards 

6® Fee remarks, that this must not he confounded with the Calamus 
aromaticus of the moderns, of which Pliny speaks in B. xxv. c. 100, with 
sufficient accuracy to enable us to identify it with the Acorns calamus of 
Linnaeus. It is not ascertained by naturalists what plant is meant by 
Pliny in the present instance, though Fee is of opinion that a gramineous 
plant of the genus Andropogon is meant, M. Gnibourt has suggested that 
the Indian Gentiana chirayta is the plant. From what Pliny says in B. 
xiii. c. 21, it appears that this calamus grew in Syria, which is also the 
native country of the Andropogon schcenanthus. 
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the oceaE to enter upon those ■wHeh have an aspect towards 
our seas. (23.) Atrica, which lies below ^Ethiopia, distils 
a tear-like gum in its sands, called hammoniacum/*^ the name of 
which has passed to the oracle of Hammon, situate near the tree 
which prodnces it. This snbstanee, which is also called raeto- 
pion,®^ hears a strong resemblance to a resin or a gum. There 
are two kinds of ammoniaeum ; that to which the name is 
given of tlirauston, and which bears a resemblance to male 
frankincense, being the kind that is the most esteemed, and 
that which is laiown as phyrama, being of an unctuous and 
resinous nature. This substance is adulterated by means of 
sand, which has all the appearance of having adhered to it 
during its growth: hence it is greatly preferred when the 
pieces are extremely small, and in the purest state possible. 
The price of hammoniaeum of the best quality is forty asses 
per pound. 

CHAP. 50. — SPHAGITOS, 

Below these countries, and in the province of Cyrenaiea, the 
perfume called sphagnos®''^ is found in the highest state of per- 
fection : there are some who call it by the name of bryon. 
The sphagnos of Cyprus holds the second rank, and that of 
Phcenicia the third. It is said that this plant is produced in 
Egj'pt also, and in Graul as well, and I see no reason to doubt 
that such is the fact, for this name is given to certain white 

60 See B. xxiv. c. 14. The gum resin ammoniaeum is still imported 
into Europe from Africa and the East, in the form of drops or cakes. 
It is a mildly stimulating expectorant, and is said to be the produce of the 
Borema ammoniaeum. There are still two sorts in commerce : the first 
in large masses of a yellow, dirty colour, mingled with heterogeneous sub- 
stances, and of a plastic consistency. This is the phyrama of Pliny, or 
mixed ammoniac. The other is in tears, of irregular form and a whitish 
colour, brittle and vitreous when broken. This is the thrauston, or 
‘‘friable” ammoniac of Pliny. Jackson says, that the plant which pro- 
duces it is common in Morocco, and is called feskonk, resembling a laige 
stalk of fennel The ammoniac of Morocco is not, bowever, imported into 
this country, being too much impregnated with sand, in couseg^uenoe of 
not being gathered till it falls to the ground. 

61 Solinus tells us, that the tree itself is called Metops. 

6- It is clear that, under this name, certain lichens of a hairy or fila- 
mentary nature are meant. They adhere, Bioscorides tells us, to the 
cedar, the white poplar, and the oak. The white ones belong, probably, 
to the Usnea florida of Linnaeus, the red ones to the Usnea bnrbata, and 
the hlack ones to the Alectoria jubata, an almost inodorous lichen. 

TOL. III. I 
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sliaggy tufts upon trees, snch as we often see upon tlie quercus : 
those, however, of which we are speaking, emit, a most ex- 
quisite odour. The most esteemed of all are the whitest, and 
those situate at the greatest height upon the tree. Those of 
second quality are red, while those which are black are not of 
the slightest Yalue. The sphagnos, too, that is produced on 
islands and among rocks,®® is held in no esteem, as well as all 
those varieties which have the odour of the palm-tree, and not 
that which is so peculiarly their own. 

CHAP. 51 .— CYPEOS. 

The Cyprus is a tree of Egypt, with the leaves of the zlzi- 
phus,®^ and seeds like coriander,®® white and odoriferous. 
These seeds are boiled in olive oil, and then subjected to 
pressure ; the product is known to. us as cypros. The price of 
it is live denarii per pound. The best is that produced on the 
hanks of the Nile, near Canopus, that of second quality coming 
from Ascalon in Judsea, and the third in estimation for the 
sweetness of its odour, from the island of Cyprus. Some people 
will have it that this is the same as the tree which in Italy we 
call lignstrum.®’^ 

CHAP. 52 . — ASPALATHOS, OR ERYSISCEPTEUM. 

In the same country,®® too, grows aspalathos,®® a white, 
thorny shrub, the size of a moderate tree, and with Bowers 
like the rose, the root of -which is in great request for un- 
guents. It is said that every shrub over w’hich the rainbow 
is extended is possessed of the sweet odour that belongs to 
the aspalathosj but that if the aspalathos is one of them, its 

Probably the Roccella tinctoria of Linnjeus, a lichen most commonly 
foe nd upon rocks. 

The henn^ the Lawsonia in ermis of the modern naturalists, a shrub 
found in Egypt, Syria, and Barbary. From this tree the henna is made 
with which the women of the East stain the skin of their hands and feet. 

‘‘5 The jujube-tree. See B. xy. c. 14. 

^ See B. XX. c. 82. 

Or privet. 

But in B. xxiv. c. 68, he says that this plant grows in the island of 
ilhodes. 

According to Fee, this is the same as the Lignum Ehodianiim, or 
wood of Ehodes, of commerce, sometimes also called, but incoivectiy, wood 
of roses. It is, probably, the same as the Convolvulus scoparius of Lin- 
naeus. 
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scent is sometbing quite indescribable. Some persons call ibis 
plant er^^’sisceptrum/® and others, again, sceptrnm. The proof 
• of its genuineness is its red or fiery colour ; it is also compact 
to the tonch, and has the smell of castoreum;^^ it is soM at 
the rate of fiye denarii per pound. 

CHAP. 5S. MABOK. 

In Egypt, too, grows marum,’^ though of inferior quality 
to that of Lydia, which last has larger leaves, covered with 
spots. Those of the other are shorter and smaller, and give 
out a powerful scent. 

CHAP. 54. (25.)— BALSAMTOf ; OPOBAXSAMIJM ; AISTI) XXLOBAL- 
SAMTTM. 

But to all other odours that of balsamnm^^ is considered 
preferable, a plant that has been only bestowed by JN’atnre 
upon the land of Judaea. In former times it was cultivated in 
two gardens only, both of which belonged to the kings of that 
country: one of them was no more than twenty jngera in 
extent, and the other somewhat smaller. The emperors Tes- 
pasianus and Titus had this shrub exhibited at Borne ; indeed, 
it is worthy of signal remark, that since the time of Pompeiiis 
Magnus, we have been in the habit of carrying trees even in 
our triumphal processions. At the present day this tree pays 
us homage and tribute along with its native land, but it has 
been found to be of altogether a different nature to that w^hieh 

70 Oj. £« red sceptre,” probably so called from tbe flowers clustering along 
tbe whole length of the branches. 

’'1 A liquid matter extracted from the beaver. 

Generally regarded as identical with the Teucrium Marura of Linnjens, 
a sweet-smellmg shrub found in the south of Europe and the East, by us 
commonly known as ‘‘herb mastich,” somewhat similar to marjoram. 
Fee says that the marum of Egypt is a kind of sage, the Salvia -^tbiopis 
of Linnaeus. 

Balsam (or balm of Mecca, as it is sometimes called) is the produce 
of two trees, probably varieties of one another, of the terebinth family, 
belonging to the genus Amyris. So far from bring a native solely of 
Judsea, Bruce assures us that its original country was that which produces 
myrrh, in the vicinity of Babeimandel, and that the inhabitants use the 
wood solely for fuel- In Judsea it appears to have been cnltivated solely 
in gardens; and it was this tree which produced the famous balm of Gilead 
of Scripture. The balsam trees known to us do not at all correspond with 
Pliny^s description, as they do not resemble either the vine or myrtle, nor 
are their leaves at all like those of rue. 
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our own as well as foreign writers liad attributed to it : for, in 
fact, it bears a mucli stronger resemblance to tbe Tine than to 
the myrtle. This recent acquisition by. conquest has learned, 
like the vine, to be reproduced by mallet '‘^-shoots, and it 
covers declivities just like the vine, which supports ‘its own 
weight without the aid of stays. When it puts forth branches 
it is pruned in a similar manner, and it thrives by being w^'cll 
raked at the roots, growing with remarkable rapidity, and 
bearing fruit at the end of three years. The leaf bears a very 
considerable resemblance to that of rue, and it is an ever- 
green. The Jews vented their rage upon this shrub just as 
they were in the habit of doing against their own lives a.nd 
persons, while, on the other hand, the ^Romans protected it x in- 
deed, combats have taken place before now in defence of a shrub. 
At the present day the reproduction of it has become a duty 
of the fiscal authorities, and the plants were never known to 
he more numerous or of larger growth ; they never exceed the 
height, however, of a couple of cubits. 

There are three different kinds of balsamum. The first has 
a thin and hair-like foliage, and is known by the name of 
eutheriston.’" The second is of a rugged appearance, bending 
downwards, full of branches, and more odoriferous than the 
first; the name of this is trachy. The third kind is the 
eumeees, so called, because it is taller than the others ; it has 
a smooth, even, bark. It is the second in quality, the euthe- 
riston being inferior to the trachy. The seed of this plant 
has a 'flavour strongly resembling that of wine ; it is of a 
reddish colour, and not without a certain amount of unctiious- 
ness ; the grains of inferior qualitj?- are lighter in weight and 
of a greener hue : the branches of the shrub are thicker than 
those of the myrtle. Incisions are made in it either with 
glass, or else a sharp stone, or knives made of bone : it being 
highly injurious to touch the vital parts wdth iron, for in siicii 
case it will immediately wither away and die. On the other 
hand, it wiE allow of all the superfluous branches being pruned 
away with an instrument of iron even. The hand of the 

■7^ Malleolis.” So called ■when the new shoot of the tree springing from 
a branch of the former year, is cut off for the sake of planting, with a hit 
of the old wood on each side of it, in the form of a mallet. 

75 ti Easily cut,'* This and the other kinds, the names of which mean 
‘‘rough barked," and “good length," are probably only yaricties of the 
same tree, in different states. 
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person wlio makes ike incision is generally balanced by an 
artificial guide, in order that be may not accidentally inflict a 
wound in tbe wood beyond tbe bark. 

A juice distils from tlie wound, wbicb is known to us 
as opobalsamuin ; it is of extraordinary sweetness/^ but only 
exudes in tiny drops, wbicb are then collected in wool, and 
deposited in small horns. When taken from out of these, the 
substance is placed in new earthen vessels ; it bears a strong 
resemblance to a thick oil, and is of a white colour when fresh. 
It soon, however, turns red, and as it hardens loses its trans- 
parency. When Alexander the Great waged war in those 
parts, it was looked upon as a fair summer day’s work to fill a 
single concha’’^ with this liquid; the entire produce of the 
larger garden being six congii, and of the smaller one a single 
congius ; the price, too, at which it was sold was double its 
weight in silver. At the present day the produce of a single 
tree, even, is larger ; the incisions are made three times every 
summer, after which the tree is pruned. 

The cuttings, too, form an article of merchandize: the fifth 
year after the conquest of Judaea, these cuttings, with the 
suckers, were sold for the price of eight hundred thousand 
sesterces. These cuttings are called xylobalsamum,’® and are 
boiled down for mixing with unguents, and in the manufac- 
tories have been substituted for the juices of the shrub. The 
hark is also in great request for medicinal purposes, hut it is 
the tears that are so particularly valuable ; the seed holding 

This is said, probably, in allusion to tbe smell, and not the taste. 
Pee remarks, that Idiny speaks with a considerable degree of exaggeration, 
as its odour is very inferior to that of several balsams which contain ben- 
zoic acid. The balsam obtained by incision, as mentioned by Pliny, is not 
brought to Europe, but only that obtained by tbe process of decoction ; 
■which is known as ‘‘balm of Mecca,” or of Judaea. It is difficult to believe, 
according to F5e, that it -was adulterated with the substances here men- 
tioned by Pliny ; oil of roses' having been always a very precious com- 
modity, wax being likely to change its nature entirely, and gums not being 
of a nature to combine with it. Its asserted effects upon milk he states to 
be entirely fabulous ; the statement is derived from Bioscorides, 

The concha, or “ shell,” was a Greek and Eoman liquid measure, of 
which there were two sizes. The smaller was half a cyathus, .0412 of an 
English pint ; the larger was about three times the size of the former, and 
was known also as the oxybaphum. 

's Or “ wood of balsam.” It is still known in European commerce by 
its ancient name. The fruit is called Carpobalsamiim. 
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the second rank in estimation, the bark the third, and the 
wood being the least esteemed of all. Of the wood, that kind 
which resembles boxwood is considered the best : it has also 
the strongest smell. The best seed is that which is the largest 
in size and the heaviest in weight ; it has a biting or rather 
burning taste in the mouth. Balsamum is adulterated with 
hypericon from Petra, but the fraud is easily detected, from 
the fact that the grains of the latter are larger, comparatively 
empty, and longer than those of balsamum ; they are destitute 
also of any pungency of smell, and have a flavour like that 
of pepper. 

As to the tears of balsamum, the test of their goodness is 
their being unctuous to the touch, small, of a somewhat reddish 
colour, and odoriferous when subjected to friction. That of 
second-rate quality is white ; the green and coai'se is inferior, 
and the black is the worst of all ; for, like olive-oil, it is apt 
to turn rancid when old. Of all the incisions, the produce is 
considered the best of those from which the liquid has flowed 
before the formation of the seed. In addition to what has 
been already stated, it is often adulterated with the juice of 
the seed, and it is with considerable difficulty that the fraud is 
detected by a slight bitterness in the taste, which ought to be 
delicate and without the slightest mixture of acidity, the only 
pungency being that of the smell. It is adulterated also with 
oil of roses, of Cyprus, of mastich, of balanus, of turpentine, 
and of myrtle, as mso with resin, galbanum, and Cyprian wax, 
just as occasion may serve. But the very worst adulteration 
of all, is that which is effected with gum, a substance which 
is dry when emptied into the hand, and falls to the bottom 
when placed in water; both of which are characteristics of the 
genuine commodity. Balsamum, in a genuine state, should be 
quite hard, but when it is mixed with gum a brittle pellicle 
forms upon it. The fraud can also be detected by the taste, 
and when placed upon hot coals it may easily be seen if there 
has been any adulteration with wax and resin ; the flame too, in 
this case, burns with a blacker smoke than when the balsamum 
is pure. "When mixed with honey its qualities are imme- 
diately changed, for it will attract flies even in the hand. In 
addition to these various tests, a drop of pure balsamum, if 
placed in luke-warm water will settle to the bottom of the 
See B. xxvi. cc. 53 , 54 . 
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vessel, whereas, if it is adulterated, it will float upon the sur- 
flice like oil, and if it has been drugged with metopion or 
hammoniaeum, a white circle will form arotmd it. But the 
best test of all is, that it will cause milk to curdle, and leax'e 
no stain upon cloth. In no commodity are there practised 
more palpable frauds than in this, for a sextarius of balsamum 
which is sold by the fiscal authorities at three hundred denarii, 
is sold again for a thousand, so vast is the profit to be derived 
from increasing this liquid by sophistication. The price of 
xyiobaisamum is six denarii per pound. 

CHAP. 55.~-stoeax. 

That part of SjTia joining up to Judaea, and lying above 
Phoenicia, produces storax, which is found in the vicinity of 
Gabala and Marathus,^® as also of Casius, a mountain of Se- 
leucia. The tree^® bears the same name, and has a strong 
resemblance to, the quince. The tear has a harsh taste, with a 
pleasant smell ; in the interior it has all the appearance of a reed, 
and is filled with a liquid juice. About the rising of the Dog- 
star, certain small winged worms hover about this substance 
and eat it away, for which reason it is often found in a rotten 
state, with worm-holes full of dust. The storax next in esti - 
mation after that already mentioned, comes from Pisidia, 
Sidon, Cyprus, and Cilicia; that of Crete being considered the 
very wmrst of ail. That which comes from Mount Amanus, 
in Syria, is highly esteemed for medicinal purposes, and even 
more so by the perfumers. Erom whatever country it comes, 
that which is of a red colour is preferred, and it should be 
both unctuous as well as viscous to the touch ; the worst kind 
is that which crumbles like bran, and is covered all over with 
a whitish mould. This substance is adulterated with the resin 
of cedar or with gum, and sometimes with honey or bitter al- 

These localities are mentioned in B. V. 

The Storax officinalis of Linnaeus, a tree found in the south of 
Europe and the Levant. The variety found in France, and known as the 
Aliboufier, produces no storax, or at least a very small proportion. The 
storax of commerce appears in three states — :graitt storax, with which Pliny 
does not appear to have been acquainted ; amygdalite, which is peril aps 
tlie sort which he speaks of as adulterated with bitter almonds; and lump 
storax, of reddish brown colour, which is frequently mixed with wood dust, 
OF worm dust, as mentioned by Pliny, and is but little esteemed. The tree 
is also called Liquidambar styraciflua. 
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Taonds ;• all wliieli sophistications id aj'’, however, he detected by 
the taste. The price of storax of the best quality is seventeen 
denarii per pound. It comes also from’ Pamphylia, but this 
last is more arid, and not so fuE of juice. 

CHAD. 56. — QALBAXtlM. 

S^'ria produces galbanum too, which grows upon the same 
mountain of Amanus : it .exudes from a kind of giant-fenneP^ 
of the same name as the resin, though sometimes it is knovni 
as stagonitis. The kind that is the irfost esteemed is cartila- 
ginous, clear like hammoniacum, and free from all ligneous 
substances. Still, however, it is sometimes adulterated with 
beans, or with sacopenium. If ignited in a pure state, it 
lias the property of driving away serpents®^ by its smoke. It 
is sold at five denarii per pound, and is only employed for 
medicinal purposes. 

CHAP. 57. (26.)~PA]srAX. 

Syria, too, furnishes panax,®^ an ingredient used in unguents. 
This plant grows also at Psophis in Arcadia, about the sources 
of the Erymanthus, in Africa also, and in Macedonia. This is 
a peculiar kind of giant-fennel, which stands five cubits in 
height : it first throws out four leaves, and then six, which lie 
close to the ground, round, and of very considerable size ; those, 
however, which grow towards the top resemble the leaves of 
the oiive.^ It bears its seed in certain tufts, which hang down, 
just as in the fennel. The juice is obtained by incisions 

A sbrub of the family of Onibellifer®, belonging to the genus buboii. 
It is a native of Asia Minor and Syria. 

83 See B. xix. c. 52, and B. xx. c. 75. 

83 This was a common notion with the Homans, Yirgil, Georg. B. iii. 

1. 415, says: — 

“ Galbaneoque agitare graves nidore cbelydros.’^ 

Though considered to produce a pleasant perfume by the ancients, it is no 
longer held in estimation for that quality, aud is only employed in some 
slight degree for medical purposes. 

8i The produce of the Pastinaca opopanax of Linnaeus, or the Panax 
Copticum of Bauhin, an umbelliferous plant which abounds in the East, 
and is not uncommon in the south of France. The gum called Opopanax 
formerly used, and its supposed virtues are indicated by its name, 
which signifies « the juice which is the universal remedy.’* 
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made in the stalk at harvest- time, and in the root in atitumn* 
Tvlien in a coagulated state, it is esteemed according toils 
ivhiteness. The nest in value is that of a pallid colour, while 
the black is held in no esteem. The price of that of the best 
qualitj is two denarii per pound. 


CHAF. 58 . — SFONBYLITTM. 


The difference between this kind of giant-fennel and that 
known as spond5diuin,^'^ consists only in the leaf, which is 
smaller, and divided like that of the plane-tree. It grows in 
shady places only. The seed bears the same name as th e pi ant, 
and has a strong resemblance to that of hart- wort : it is only 
employed in medicine. 


CHAP. 59 . ^lyiALOBATHElJM. 


Syria produces the maiobathrum®® also, a tree which bears a 
folded leaf, with just the colour of a leaf when dried. . From 
this plant an oil is extracted for unguents. Egypt produces it 
in still greater abundance ; but that which is the most esteemed 
of all comes from India, where it is said to grow in the marshes 
like the lentil. It has a more powerful odour than saffron, 
and has a black, rough appearance, with a sort of brackish 
taste. The white is the least approved of all, and it very soon 
turns musty when old. In taste it ought to be similar to 
nard, when placed under the tongue. When made luke-warm 
in wine, the odour which it emits is superior to any other. 
The prices at which this drug ranges are something quite 
marvellous, being from one denarius to lour hundred per pound ; 
as fur the leaf, it generally sells at sixty denarii per pound. 


CHAP. 60 . ( 27 .) — OMPHACIUM. 


Omphacium®^ is also a kind of oil, which 

The umbelliferous plant known as the Heraclenm 
nseus. It is commonly found in France, where it is 
ursine. It received its name from the resemblance of 
the sphondyle, a fetid kind of wood- beetle. 

^ Some suppose this tree to be the Laurus cassia of Linnaeus, or who 
cinnamon; others take it for the betel, the Piper betel of Linnaeus. Chi- 
sms thinks that the name is derived from the Indian Tamalpatra, the name 
given from time immemorial to the leaf of a tree known by the Arabs as 
the Gadegi-indi, possibly the same as the Katoii-cartta of the Malabars. 

From the Greek o/it^aK to unripe grapes. As 
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two trees, the olive and the vine, hy two different methods. 
It is prddnced from the former by pressing the olive while it 
is still in the white state. That is of an inferior quality which 
is made from the dnippa- — such being the name that is given 
to the ^ olive before it is ripe and fft for food, but already 
beginning to change its colour. The difference between them 
is, that the latter kind is green, the former white. The om- 
phacinm that is made from the vine is extracted from either 
the psjthian®® or the Aminean grape, when the grapes are 
about the ske of a chick-pea. Just before the rising of the Dog- 
star. ^ The grape is gathered when the first bloom is appearing 
VipoE it, and the verjuice is extracted, after which the residue^^ 
is left to dry in the sun, due precautions being taken against 
the dews of the night. The verjuice, after being collected, is 
put into earthen vessels, and then, after that, stored in jars 
of Cyprian copper.^ The best kind is that which is of a 
reddish ^ colour, acrid, and dry to the taste. The price at 
which it sells is six denarii per pound. Omphacium is also 
made another way — the unripe grape is pounded in a mortar, 
after which it is dried in the sun, and then divided into 
lozenges. 

CHAP. 61 . ( 28 .) — BEYOX, CENAKTHE, AXI) MASSAIUS. 

Eiymn®* also bears an affinity to these substances, being the 
clusters of berries produced by the white poplar. The best 
kinds grow in the vicinity of Cnidos, or in Caria, in spots that 
are destitute of water, or else in dry and fugged localities. A 

remarks, that made from the olive is con'ectly described as a Had of oil, 
hat that made from the grape must have been a rob, or pure verjuice*. 
These two liquids must have had totally different qualities, and resembled 
each other in nothing hut the name. That extracted from the olive is 
mentioned again in B. xxiii. e. 4, in reference to its medicinal properties. 

These grapes are described in B. xiv. c. 4 and c. 11. 

‘‘Reliquum corpus.” It is not clear what is the meaning of this. 
Tlie passage is either in a corrupt state, or defective. 

^ A singular metal, one would think, for keeping verjuice in. 

Froin the Greek /3pvov, “moss.” He speaks again of these grapes 
^ the white poplar in B. xxiv. c. 34 ; also in c. 51 of the present Book. 
Hardouin thinks that he is speaking of moss. Fee is of opinion, that the 
blossoms or buds of the tree are meant, which have a fragrant smell. This 
IS the more probable, as we find Pliny here speaking of the oenanthe, or vine- 
flower, by which Fee supposes that he means the blossom of the Yitis 
vmifera of Linn^us, which iBxhales a delightful perfume. 
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hrjon of second-rate quality is produced from the cedar of 
Lycia.®^ CEnanthe, too, bears an affinity to these substances, 
being the clusters of the wild Tine : it is gathered when it is 
in flower, or, in other words, when it has the finest smell: 
after which it is dried in the shade upon a linen sheet spread 
beneath it, and then stored away in casks. The best sort is 
that which comes from Parapotamia the next best kinds are 
those made at Antiochia and Laodicea in SjTria ; and that of 
third-rate quality, comes firom the mountainous parts of Media ; 
this last, however, is preferable for medicinal purposes. Some 
persons give the preference over all to that grown in the 
island of Cyprus. As to that which comes £'om Africa, it 
is solely used for medicinal purposes, being known by the 
name of massaris.®^ Whatever country it may happen to be, 
the white wild vine produces an oenanthe of superior quality 
to the black. 

CHAP. 62 . — ELATE OR SPATHE. 

There is another tree also, that contributes to the manu-. 
facture of unguents, by some persons known under the name 
of elate, but which we call abies ; others again call it a palm, 
and others give it the name of spathe. That of Hammonium 
is the most esteemed, and that of Egypt next, after which 
comes the Syrian, tree. It is only odorifbrous, however, in 
places that are destitute of. water. The tears of it are of an 
unctuous nature, and are employed as an ingredient in un- 
guents, to modify the harshness of the oil. 

CHAP, 63 .— -CIITHAMON OB COMACTJM. 

In Syria, too, is produced that kind of cinnamon which is also 
known as comacum.®® This is a juice which is extracted from 

The bud, probably, of the Jxmiperus Lycia. 

See B. vi. e. 31, 

Said to have been a surname given by some nations to the god Bac- 
chus. 

It is generally supposed by the commentators, that Pliny makes a 
mistake here, and that the elate or spathe was not a tree, but the envelope 
or capsule, containing the flowers and fruit of a tree, which is supposed by 
some to have been really the Phoenix dactylifera, or date-palm. There 
can be little doubt that he is mistaken in his mention of the ahies or fir- 
tree here. See B. xxiii. c. 53. 

Bauhin thinks that this juice or oil was extracted from the nutmeg, 
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a mit, and rery different from the extract of the real cinna- 
momum, though it somewhat resembles it in its agreeable smell. 
The price at which it sells is forty asses j)er pound. 

^ SinorA.RT, — Eemarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
nine hundred and seventy-four. 

Bomai? attthoes quoted. — M. YaiTo,^ Miicianus,^ Yirgil/ 
Fabianus/ Sebosus/ Pomponius Mela,® P’lavius,'^ Procilius,® 
Hyginus,® Trogus,^® Claudius Csesar,^^ Cornelius Kepos/^ Sex- 
tus jN'iger^^ who wrote a Greek treatise on Medicine, Cassius 
Hemina,^'* L. Piso,^® Tuditanus,^® Antias,^^ 

Foeeion AiJTHOES QUOTED. — Thcophrastus,^® Herodotus,^® Cal- 

the Myristica moschata of Thunherg, and Bonastre is of the same opinion. 
But, as Fee observes, the nutmeg is a native of India, and Pliny speaks of 
the Comacura as coming from Syria. Some authors, he adds, who are of 
this opinion, think also that the other cinnamomum mentioned by Pliny 
was no other than the nutmeg, which they take to be the same as the 
chrysobalanos, or golden nut,” of Galen. 

^ See end of B. ii. ^ Sec end of B. ii. 

2 See end of B. vii. 

* Fabianus Papiiius : see end of B, ii, 

® See end of B, ii, c See end of B. iii, 

J The son of a freedfhan ; some further particulars are given of him by 
Pliny in B. xxxiii. c. 1. By his talents and eloquence, he attained con- 
siderable distinction at Pome. He was made a senator by Appius Claudius 
and was curtile sedile b.c. 303. He published a collection of lesral rules’ 
entitled the “ Jus Flavianum.’^ ^ 

® See end of B. viii. s See end of B. iii. 

See end of B. vii. u See end of B. v. 

See end of B. ii. 

Probably the same as the Niger mentioned by Bioscorides as a writer 
on Materia Medica. He is also mentioned by Epiphanius and Gulen ; but 
Bioscorides charges him with numerous bluifders in his accounts of vege- 
table productions. ° 

A compiler of Poman history, w^ho wrote at tbe beginning of tlie 
second century before Christ. He wrote Annals of Pome from tbe earliest 
to his own times : only a few fragments of his work have survived 

See end of B. ii. 

0. Sempronius Tuditanus, consul of Pome, b.c 129. He wrote a 
book of historical Commentaries. He was maternal grandfather of the 
orator Hortensins. 

See end of B. ii, is 
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listhenes,^® Isigomis,-^ Ciitarciiiis,^® Anaximenes/^ Buris 
Xearehus/^ Onesicritns/® Polycritus/^ .Olympiodorus,^ Biog- 
netus/^ Nicobiiliis/® Anticlides/^ Chares^- of Mi-tylene, Men- 
^eclimus/^ Borothous^^ of Athens, Lyons, Antaeus/® Ephippns/^ 
Bion/^ Bemodes,®® Ptolemy Lagus,'^® Marsyas'*^ of Macedon, 

20 A native of Olyntlms. His mother, Hero, was a cousin of the philo- 
sopher Aristotle, under whose tutelage he was educated. It is generally 
supposed that he was put to death by order of Alexander the Great, hut in 
what manner is a matter of uncertainty. He wrote a History of Greece, 
and numerous other learned v/orhs. Some MSS. are still extant, profess- 
ing to be his writings ; but they are generally looked upon as spurious, 

21 See end of B. vii. 2 a ^ 

23 A native of Lampsacus, and disciple of Biogenes the Cynic. He ac- 
companied Alexander the Great in his Asiatic expedition. He wrote a 
history of the reigns of Philip and Alexander, and a history of Greece, in 
twelve books. Only a few fragments of his works are left. 

2-1 See end of B. vii. 25 of 

2<3 See end of B. ii. 

27 There was a native of Mendse, in Sicily, of this name, who wrote a 
history of Dionysius, tlie tyrant of Syracuse. It was, probably, a different 
person of this name w'ho wrote a work on the East ; if such is the case, 
Pliny most probably quotes from the work of the latter. 

28 Nothing seems to he known of this writer ; but it is suggested that 
he may have accompanied Nearchus and Onesiciitus in the East. 

29 See end of B vi. 

Nothing is known of him : but Hardouin suggests that he may have 
accompanied Alexander the Great in his Eastern expedition. 

See end of B. iv. 

^2 An officer at the court of Alexander the Great, who wrote a collection 
of anecdotes respecting the private life and reign of that emperor, some 
fragments of which are preserved by Atlienmus. 

23 See end of B. iv. 

^ He is supposed to have been the same with the person of that name 
who wrote a history of Alexander the Great ; but nothing further is known 
of him. ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

25 A physician of Neapolis, who is supposed to have lived in the early 
part of the first century after Christ. 

36 A writer on medicine, of whom all ffirther particulars have perished. 

37 Possibly Epbippus of Olynthus, a Greek historian of the reign of 
Alexander the Great. 

3s Sec end of B, viii. 

39 An ancient Greek historian, mentioned also by Strabo ; hut no further 
particulars are known of him. 

■*9 The founder of the dynasty of the Egyptian Ptolemies, which ended 
in Cleopatra, b.c. 3tS ; he wrote a narrative of , the wars of Alexander, wliich 
is frequently quoted by the later writers, and served as the groundwork for 
Arrian's history. 

^ A native of Pella, who wrote a history of Macedonia down to the 
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Zoilus^® of Macedon, Bemocritns/® AmpliiiocliEs/^ Aristo- 
machus/^ Alexander Polyhistor/® Juba,^^ Apollodoms^^ who 
wrote on Perfumes, Heraclides'*® the physician, Archidemus®'^ 
the physician, Dionysius®^ the physician, Bemoelides®^ the 
physician, Euphron®® the physician, Mnesides^Hhe physician, 
Diagoras®^ the physician, lollas®® the physician, Heraelides®’ 
of Tarentam, Xenocrates®® of Ephesus, Eratosthenes,®^ 

wars of Alexander the Great. There was another writer of the same name, 
a native of Philippi, who also wrote a treatise, either geogTaphical or his- 
torical, relative to Macedonia. 

A native of Amphipolis, though some make him to have been an 
Ephesian. The age in which he lived is not exactly known. He attached 
the writings of Homer with such uncalled-for asperity, that his name has 
been proverbial for a snarling, captious critic. He is said to have met 
with a violent death. His literary productions were numerous, hut none 
of them have come down to us. 

See end of B. ii. 44 0f 

See end of B. xi. 46 gge ^nd of B. iii. 

See end of B. v. 48 g00 of p. xi, 

A physician of Heraclea, near Ephesus. He wrote commentaries on 
the works of Hippocrates. 

Nothing is known of him ; but it has been suggested that he may 
have been the author of a few fragments on veterinary surgery which still 
exist. 

There were many physicians and surgeons of this name, hut probably 
Hionysius of^Samos is meant, or else Sallustius Dionysius, quoted by Pliny, 

Also called Democedes, a physician of Crotona, who practised at 
JEmna. He was afterwards physician to Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 
and .King Darius, whose foot he cured. Ilis work on medicine has pe- 
rished. 

Nothing whatever is known of this writer. 

Nothing is known relative to this writer. 

Nothing is known of him. 

^ Or lolaus, a native of Bithynia, who wrote a work on Materia Modica. 

He was probably a contemporary of Heraclides of Tarentum, in the third 
century n.c. 

A physician of Tarentum, who belonged to the Empiric sect. He 
wote several medical works, and is highly commended by Galen. Only a 
few fragments of his writings remain. 

68 historical and geographical writer, frequently quoted by Plinv. 
From the mention made of him in B. xxxvii. c. 2, it would appear that he 
flourished during the time of Pliny, or very shortly before. 

6® See end of B. iu 
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THE NATEBAL HISTORY OF EXOTIC TREES, AXD AH 
ACCOUHT OF EKGUEKTS. 

CHAP. L (1.) — WOTEKTS — AT WHAT PEEtOB THEY WEEE EIESX 
IHTBOEUCEB. 

Thus far we liaTe been speaking of tbe trees which are 
valuable for the odours they produce, and each of which is a 
subject for our wonder in itself. Luxury, however, has 
thought fit to mingle all of these, and to make a single odour 
of the whole ; hence it is that unguents have been invented A 
Who was the first to make unguents is a fact not recorded. 
In the times of the Trojan war® they did not exist, nor did 
they use incense when sacrificing to the gods ; indeed, people 
knew of no other smell, or rather stench,® I may say, than that 
of the cedar and the citrus,^ shrubs of their own growth, as it 
arose in volumes of smoke from the sacrifices ; still, however, 
even then, the extract of roses was known, for we find it men- 
tioned as conferring additional value on olive-oil. 

We ought, hy good rights, to ascribe the first use of un- 
guents to the Persians, for they quite soak themselves in it, 
and so, by an adventitious recommendation, counteract the 
bad odours ivhich are produced by dirt. The first instance of 
the use of unguents that I have been able to meet with is that of 
the chest ^ of perfumes which fell into the hands of Alexander, 
with the rest of the property of King Darius, at the taking of his 

^ Fee remarks, that most of the unguents and perfumes of which Pliny 
here speaks would find but little favour at the present day. 

- Tliis docs not appear to be exactly the case, for in the twenty- third 
Book of the Iliad, 1. 1.86, we find rose-sccntod'* oil mentioned, indeed, 
Pliny himself alludes to it a little further on. 

Xidorera/' This term was used in reference to the smell of burnt or 
roasted animal substances. It is not improbable that he alludes to the 
stench arising from the burnt sacrifices. 

^ Tlie ‘‘ Thuya artieulata.” See c, 29 of the present Book. 

^ Scrinimn.’* See B. vii. c. 30. 
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camp.® Since those times this luxury has been adopted by 
our own countrymen as weU, among the most prized and, in- 
deed, the most elegant of aU the enjoyments of life, and has 
begun even to be admitted in the list of honours paid to the 
dead ; for which reason we shall have to enlarge further on 
that subject. Those perfumes -which are not the produce of 
shrubs^ will only be mentioned for the present by name : the 
nature of them will, however, be stated in their appropriate 

CHAP. 2. THE YAEIOTTS HIHDS OP -JTXaHEHTS — TWELVE PPIX- 

CIPAL COMPOSITIOKS. 

^ The names of unguents are due, some of them, to the ori- 
ginal place of their composition, others, again, to the extracts 
which form their bases, others to the trees from which they 
are derived, and others to the peculiar circumstance under 
which they were first made : and it is as well, first of all, to 
loiow that in this respect the fashion has often changed, and 
that the high repute of peculiar kinds has been but transitory. 
In ancient tinaes, the perfumes the most esteemed of all were 
those of the island of Delos,® and at a later period those of 
Mendes.® This degree of esteem is founded, not only on the 
mode of mixing them, and the relative proportions, but accorcl- 
mg to the degree of favour or disfavour in which the various 
places which produce the ingredients are held, and the compa- 
rative excellence or degeneracy of the ingredients themselves 
Ihe perfume of iris,i® from Corinth, was long held in the 
highest esteem, till that of Cyzicus came into fashion. It was 
the same, too, with the perfume of roses, from Phaselis,^^ the 

prohahiy originated in India, than among 

But of seeds or plants 

A ^ perfumes of Delos themselves had nothing in particular to re- 
commend them ; but ^ It was the centre of the worship of Apollo, it is not ‘ 
perfumes formed a large proportion of the offer- 
ings brought thither from all parts of the world, ^ ^ 

® In Effvpt. See B. v. c. 11, The, unguents of Mendes are again men- 


tioned in the present Chapter. 

fl<>^er-de-luee. This perfume was called Trinum. The Iris Flo- 
the hotaniste, lee says, has the smell of the violet. For the 
composition ot this perluine, see Dioscorides, B. i, c. 67. 

1 lihodinum. la See B. v. c. 26, 
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repute of wliicli was afterwards eclipsed by those of I^eapolis, 
Capua, and 3?rsBueste. Oil of sajBfron/® from Soli in Cilicia, 
was for a long time held in repute beyond any other, and then 
that from Ehodes ; after which perfume of cenanthe,^^ from Cy- 
prus, came into fashion, and then that of Egypt was preferred. 
At a later period that of Adramytteum came into vogue, and 
then was supplanted by unguent of marjoram, from Cos, 
which in its turn was superseded by quince blossom^® unguent 
from the same place. As to perfume of Cyprus/*^ that from 
the island of Cj’-prus was at first prefert'ed, and then that of 
Egypt; when all on a sudden the unguents of Ifendes and 
metopium rose into esteem. In later times Phoenicia eclipsed 
Egypt in the manufacture of these last two, but left to that 
country the repute of producing the best unguent of Cyprus. 

Athens has perseveringly maintained the repute of her 
panathenaicon.^*’ There was formerly a famous unguent, 
known as ''pardalium,’^=^® and made at Tarsus ; at the present 
day its very composition and the mode of mixing it are quite 
unlmown there ; they have left oif, too, making unguent of 
narcissus from the fiowers of that plant. 

There are two elements which enter into the composition of 
unguents, the juices and the solid parts. The former generally 
consist of various kinds of oils, the latter of odoriferous sub- 
stances. These last are known as hedysmata, while the oils 
are called stymmata.^® There is a third element, which occu- 
rs Crocinum; made from the Crocus satiyns of naturalists. 

See B. xii. c. 62, It was made from the dowers of the vine, mixed 
with omphaeitim. 

Araaracinum. The amaraeus is supposed to have been the Origanum 
majoranoides of the moderns. Dioscorides, B. i. c. 59, says that the best 
was made at Cyziciis. 

Meliimm. See B. rsiiii. c. 54. 

Ojprinum. See B. xii. c. 51. The Cyprus was the modern Law- 
Sonia inermis. 

Made from the oil of bitter almonds. See B. xv. e. 7. 

Or '‘all Athenian.” Wo find in Athenseus, B. xv, c. 15, the com- 
position of this unguent. 

20 From what is said by Apollonius in the passage of Athen?eus last 
quoted, it has been thought that this was the same as the unguent called nar- 
(iinum. It is very doubtful, however. 

21 Narcissinum, See B. xxi. c. 75. Dioscorides gives the composition 
of this unguent, B. i. c. 54. 

22 Among the stymmata, Dioscorides ranges the sweet-rush, the sweet- 
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pies a place between the two, but has been much neglected, 
the colouring mattei’, namely. To produce a colour, however, 
cinnabar and alkanet^^ are often emploTed, If salt is 
sprinkled in the oil, it aid it in retaining its properties; 
but if alkanet has been employed, salt is never used, liesia 
and gum are added to fix the odour in the solid perfumes; 
indeed it is apt to die away and disappear with the greatest 
rapidity if these substances are not employed. 

The unguent which is the most readily prepared of all, 
and indeed, in all probability, the very first that was ever 
made, is that composed of bryon^® and oil of baianus,^' sub- 
stances of ’which we have made mention already. In later 
times the Mendesian unguent was invented, a more compli- 
cated mixture, as resin and myrrh were added to oil of ba- 
lanns, and at the present day they even add metopion-® as 
well, an Egyptian oil extracted from bitter almonds ; to which 
have been added omphacium,^® cardamum,®® sweet rush,^^ honey, 
wine, myrrh, seed of balsamum,^^ galbanum,^'^ and resin ot 
terebinth,^® as so many ingredients. Among the most common 
unguents at the present day, and for that reason supposed to 
be the most ancient, is that composed of oil of myrtle, cala- 
mus, cypress, Cyprus, mastich,^® and pomegranate-rind.^® I am 
scented calamus and xylo-balsamum ; and amonff the hedysmata amomnra, 
nard, myrrh, balsam, costns, and marjoram. The latter constituted the 
Ikise of unguents, the former were only added occasionally. 

23 Cinnabar is never used to colour cosmetics at the present day, from 
its tendency to excoriate the skin. See B. xxiii. c. 39. 

2^ This is still used for colouring cosmetics at the present day. See B. 
xxii. c. 23. 

25 Fee remarks, that salt can be of no use ; but by falling to the bottom 
without dissolving, would rather tend to spoil the unguent. 

23 See B. xii. c. 60. The name “ bryon ” seems also to have been ex- 
tended to the buds of various trees of the Conifera class and of the white 
poplar. It is probably to the buds of the last tree that Pliny here 
alludes. 27 Oil of ben. See B. xii. c. 48. 

23 Or metopiura. See Note 18 above. 

22 Made from olives. See B, xii. c. 60. so B. xii. c. 29. 

SI The modern Audropogon schoenanthus. See B. xii. c. 48. ’ " 

32 See B. xii. c. 48. 33 Carpobalsamum. See. B. xii, c. 54 

3^ See B. xii. c. 56. ’ 

35 Fluid resin of coniferous trees of Euroi)e. 

3g gee B. XY. c. 35. 

37 Cupressus semper-virens. He does not say what part of the tree 
was employed. ss gee B. xii. c. 36. 

30 gee e, 34 of the present Book. 
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of opinion, iiowerer, that the unguents which have been the 
most universally adopted, are those which are compounded of 
the rose, a flower that grows everywhere; and hence for 
a long time the composition of oil of roses was of the most 
simple nat are, though more recently there have been added 
omphacium, rose blossoms, einnahar, calamus, honey, sweet- 
rush, flour of salt or else alkanet,^® and wine. The same 
is the case, too, with oil of saffron, to which have been lately 
addedcinnabar, alkanet, and wine ; and with oil of sam psuehum 
with which omphacium and calamus have been compounded. 
The best comes from Cyprus and Mitylene, where sampsuchum 
abounds in large quantities. 

The commoner kinds of oil, too, are mixed with those of 
myrrh and laurel, to which are added sampsuchum, lilies, 
fenugreek, myrrh, cassia, nard,^^ sweet-rush, and cinnamon.^^ 
There is an oil, too, made of the common quince and the 
sparrow quince, called melinum, as we shall have occasion to 
mention hereafter;'*® it is used as an ingredient in unguents, 
mixed with omphacium, oil of Cyprus, oil of sesamum,^® balsa- 
mum,^’ sweet-rush, cassia, and abrotonum.^® Susinum^^ is 
the most fluid of them all : it is made of lilies, oil of balanus, 
calamus, honey, cinnamon, saffron,®® and myrrh ; while the 
unguent of Cyprus®* is compounded of Cyprus, omphacium 

‘^0 The alkanet and cinnabar were only used for colouring. 

Sampsucliinura,’^ It is generally supposed that the sampsuclmm, 
and the amaracus were the same, the sweet marjoram, or Origanum mar- 
jorana of Lumaeus. Fee, however, is of a contrary opinion, See B. xxi. 
c. 35. In Dioscorides, B. i. c. 59, there is a difference made between 
sampsuchinum and araaracinum, though but a very slight one. 

The bark of the Cassia lignea of the pharmacopcea, the Lauras cassia 
of botany. See B. xii. c. 43. 

See B. xii. c. 26. The Andi’opogon nardus of Linnaeus. 

See B. xii. c. 41. 

Sec B. xxiii. c. 54, also B. xv, c. 10. The Malum struthiuin, or 
^‘sparrow quince,'' was an oblong variety of the fruit. 

Sesamum orientate of LinnoBus, See B. xviii. c, 22, and B. xxii. 
c. 54. 

Balm of Grilead. See B. xii. c. 54. 

Southernwood. The Artemisia abrotonuni of Linnaeus. 

Or lily unguent, made of the lily of Susa, which had probably a 
more powerful smell than that of Europe. Dioscorides gives its composi- 
tion, B. i. c. 63. 

^ The Crocus sativus of Linnmus. 

Oy^xinxim. It has been xireviously mentioned in this Chapter. 
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and cardamum, calamus, aspalathns,®^ and abrotonum. There 
are some persons who, when making unguent of Cyprus, em- 
ploy myrrh also, and panax : the best is that made at Sidon 
and the next best that of Egypt : care must be taken not to 
add oil of sesamiim : it will keep as long as four years, and its 
odour is strengthened by the addition of cinnamon. Telinum ^ 
is made of fresh olive-oil, eypirus,®® calamus, melilote,“® fenu- 
greek, honey, marum,^^ and sweet marjoram. This last was 
the perfume most in vogue in the time of the Comic poet 
Menander: a considerable time after that known as ^^me- 
galinm"^ took its place, being so called as holding the very 
highest rank 5^ it was composed of oil of balanns, balsamum, 
calanaus, sweet-rush, xylohalsamum,^^ cassia, and resin. One 
peculiar property of this unguent is, that it requires to be 
constantly stirred while boiling, until it has lost all smell; 
when it becomes cold, it recovers its odour.®® 

Ihere are some single essences also which, individually 
afford unguents of very high character : the first rank is due 
to malobathrum,®^ and the next to the iris of Illyricum and 
the sweet marjoram of Cyzieus, both of them herbs. There 
are perfumers who sometimes add some few other ingredients 
to these : those who use the most, employ for the purpose 
honey, fiour of salt, omphacium, leaves of agnus,®^ and panax 
all of them foreign ingredients ® The price of unguent^ of 

See B. xii. c. 52. 

c 57*^^^ Pastinaca opopanax of Linnojus. See B. sii, 

fenugreek, from the Greek rfjXic, meaning that plant, 
the Irigonella foennin Gr&curn of linnEeus. See B. xxiv. c. 120 

See B. ii. c. 26, and B. xxi. c. 68—70. 

^ The Trifolium melilotus of Linnaeus. See B. xxi. c. 30. 

See B. XU. c. 53. 

58 He would imply that it was so called from the Greek jusydc, “ great 
llegal^^ generally said that it received its name from its iimntor, 

See B. xii, c. 5. 

appear to credit this statement. By the use of the 
“fanned' may be possibly implied. 

See B. XU. c. 59. , 

The Agnns castus of Linnaeus. See B. xxiv. c. 38. The leaves are 

tJ.e doubtful, and it is difficult to say wbat is 

Cinnamomiuo. 
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myrrh, and bakamum. ’ amomum,^* 

■TOUe speaking on this subject, it will be as won +« u • 
mind that there are nine different kindref J T ^ “ 

kind, of which we have akeadv of a similar 

ployed for the purpose of imiLt4 SSnar?- 

dant are the materials that are afforded for adoration An 

these perfumes are rendered stiff more uunto^f w tu 

tioa of costns and amomum whir'll ^ 4.- addi- 

ful effect on the olS^ orr^ ^ P°r"- 

greater consistency and ad^tional s’wTi^® myrrh gves them 

.h» bjte .^.p£d ssrs r 

pungent, however, v/hen mixod wifh ^ “O®* 

.viUoftenproduceW-ach??vl^?Lra~^^^ 
di»i. ft, .ss'liTbti,"! srdr^'Tf, ""•■ 

pose of economy : but the streno-f-i? r-i, for ^ the pur- 

great .a trbea’^tt. L^Stt £ "W”t * “ 

ITprl ,»d b, iWt Stare ^ 

an unguent, but it is staote™ only that i ? ’ 

^'ise it will be productive of too great biSnL'^ w 

Cyprus turns other uno’uents oTppn tt * of 

theft ftore 

»£S sStff ?sii:ftTs‘=‘r- 

ideal« of them all. ^ 

Nardinum. 

nard. See 

Summa aucioritas rei. Susiaum. See p. 163. 
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(2.) This is T*’hat is called the regal” ungnent, from the 
fact that it is composed in these proportions for the kings of 
the Parthians. It consists of inyrobalaniis,'^^ costus, amomnmj 
cinnamon, comaeum,'^* cardamnm, spikenard, mariim, myrrh, 
cassia, storax,’^ladanum,'^® opobalsamnm, Syrian calamus” and 
SjTian sweet-rush,'^'* cenanthe, malobathnim, serichatimi,” 
Cyprus, aspralathus, panax, saffron, cypirus, sweet maijoram, 
lotus,®® honey, and wine. ]!![ot one of the ingredients in this 
compound is produced either in Italy, that conqueror of the 
world, or, indeed, in all Europe, with the exception of the 
iris, wiiich grows in Illyrieum, and the nard, which is to be 
found in Gaul : as to the wine, the rose, the leaves of myr- 
tle, and the olive-oil, they are possessed by pretty nearly all 
countries in conimon. 

CHAP. 3.- — niAPASMA, HAGMA ; THE MODE OE TESTING TOGUEXTS. 

Those unguents which are known by the name of “dia- 
pasma,”®^ are composed of dried perfumes. The lees®^ of un- 
guents are known by the name of ‘^magma.®®” In aU these 
preparations the most powerful perfume is the one that is 
added the last of all. Unguents keep best in boxes of ala- 
baster,®^ and perfumes®® when mixed with oil, which conduces 
all the- more to their durability the thicker it is, such as the 
oil of almonds, for instance. Unguents, too, improve with age ; 
but the sun is apt to spoil them, for which reason they are 
usually stowed away in a shady place in vessels of lead. 
When their goodness is being tested, they are placed on the 
hack of the hand, lest the heat of the palm, which is more 
ffeshy, should have a bad effect upon them. 

33 See B. xji. c. 46. See B. xiL c. 53. 

See B. xii. c. 55. ’s See B. xii. c. 37. 

See B. xii. c. 48. See B. xii. c. 48, 

See B. xii. c. 45. 

Fee suggests that this may be the Nympbaea coerulea of Savigny, a 
plant that is common in the Nile, and the flowers of which exhale a sweet 
odour. 

The diapasmata were dry, odoriferous powders, similar to those used 
at the present day in sachets and scent-bags. 

83 u peecem nnguenti.” 

83 This word is still used in pharmacy to denote the husks or residuary 
matter left after the extraction of the Juice. 

Si See B. xxxvi. c. 12. See also Mark xiv. 7, and John xii. 3. Leaden 
boxes were also used for a similar purpose. 

S3 Odores. 
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These perfumes form the ohjects of a luxury which may be 
looked upon as being the most superfluous of any, for pearls 
and jewels, after all, do pass to a man’s representative,®® and 
garments have some durability; but unguents lose their 
odour in an instant, and die away the very hour they are 
used. The very highest recommendation of them is, that 
when a female passes by, the odour which proceeds from her 
may possibly attract the attention of those' even who till then 
are intent upon something else. In price they exceed so large 
a sum even as four hundred denarii per pound : so vast is the 
amount that is paid for a luxury made not for our own enjoy- 
ment, hut for that of others; for the person who carries the 
perfume about him is not the one, after ail, that smells it. 

And yet, even here, there are some points of difference that 
deserve to be remarked. We read in the works of Cicero, 
that those unguents which smell of the earth are preferable to 
those which smell of saffron; being a proof, that even in a 
matter which most strikingly bespeaks our state of extreme 
corruptness, it is thought as well to temper the vice by a little 
show of austerity.®® There are some persons too who look more 
particularly for consistency®® in their unguents, to which they 
accordingly give the name of ^^spissum thus showing that 
they love not only to be sprinkled, but even to be plastered over, 
with unguents. We have known the very soles®® even of the 
feet to be sprinkled with perfumes j a refinement which was 
taught, it is said, by M. Otho to the Emperor "Nexo, How, 

‘‘ Heres,” The person was so called who succeeded to the property, 
whether real or personal, of an intestate. 

See B. xvii. c. 3, where he quotes this passage from Cicero at length. 
It appears to be from De Orat. B. iii. c 69. Both Cicero and Pliny pro- 
fess to find a smell that arises from the earth itself, through the agency of 
the sun. But, as Fee pmarks, pure earth is perfectly inodorous. He sug- 
gests, howeyer, that this odour attributed by the ancients to the earth, may 
in reality have proceeded from the fibrous roots of thyme and other plants. 
If such is not the real solution, it seems impossible to suggest any other. 

By giving preference to the more simple odours. 

Crassitude.” Or “ thick ” unguent. 

30 We learn from Athenaeus, and a passage in the Aulularia of Plantus, ' 
that this was done long before Nero’s time, among the Greeks. 

Who succeeded Galba. He was one of Nero’s favourite companiona 
in his debaucheries. 
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I should like to kuow, could a perfume be at all perceptible 
or, indeed, productive of any kind of pleasure, when placed 
on that part of the body ? We have heard also of a private 
person giving orders for the walls of the bath-room to be 
sprinkled with unguents, while the Emperor Cains had the 
same thing done to his sitting-bath : that this, too, might not 
be looked upon as the peculiar privilege of a prince, it was 
afterwards done by one of the slaves that belonged to JSTero. 

Eut the most wonderful thing of all is, that this kind of 
luxurious gratification should have made its way into the camp 
even: at all events, the eagles and the standards, dusty as 
they are, and bristling with their sharpened points, are 
anointed on festive®^ days. I only wish it could, by any pos- 
sibility, be stated who it was that first taught us this practice. 
It was, no doubt, under the corrupting influence of such temp- 
tations as these, that our eagles achieved the con(|uest^® of the 
world : thus do we seek to obtain their patronage and sanc- 
tion for our vices, and make them our precedent for usin^ 
unguents even beneath the casque.®® ^ 


CHAP. 5. — WHElSr TTNGUEXTS WEEE EIEST USED BY THE BOMAITS. 

I cannot exactly say at what period the use of unguents 
first found its way to Eome. It is a well-known fact, that 
when Xing Antiochus and Asia®^ were subdued, an edict was 
published in the year of the City 565, in the censorship of P. 
LicininsCrassus and L. Julius Cmsar, forbidding anyone to 
sell exotics ;®® for by that name unguents were then called. 
But, in the name of Hercules ! at the present day, there are 
some persons who even go so far as to put them in their drink 
and the bitterness produced thereby is prized to a high degree^ 
in order that by their lavishness on these odours they may 
thus gratify the senses of two pm'ts®® of the body at the same 
moment.^ It is a well-known historical fact, that L. Plotius,''* 

32 Caligula. ^ 33 

It instance, or when marching orders were dven 

ll Suh casside. ' 

3^ Asia Minor more particularly. as Exotica. 

33 The organs of taste and of smell, 

I Ve have this fact alluded to in the works of Plautus, Juvenal, Martial 
and ^lian. The Greeks were particularly fond of mixing mvrrh with 
their wine. ^ Kard wme is also mentioned by Plautus. Miles Gl. lii. 2, 11. 

- Or Lucius Piautius Plancus. He was proscribed by the triumvirs, 
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the brother of L. Planciis, who was twice consul and censor, 
after being proscribed by the Triumvirs, was betrayed in his 
place of concealment at Salernum by the smell of Ms un- 
guents, a disgrace which more than outweighed aU the guilt^ 
attending his proscription. For who is there that can be of 
opinion that such men as tMs do not richly deserve to come to 
a violent end? 

CHAP. 6. — ^THE PALH-TEEE, 

In other respects, Egypt is the country that is the best suited 
of all for the production of unguents,* and next to it, Cam- 
pania,'* from its abundance of roses. 

(4.) Judsea, too, is greatly renowned for its perfumes, and 
even still more so for its palm-trees,® the nature of which I 
shaE take this opportunity of enlarging upon. There are some 
found in Europe also. They are not uncommon in Italy, but 
are quite barren there. ® The palms on the coast of Spain bear 
fruit, but it is sourj The fruit of those of Africa is sweet, 
but quickly becomes vapid and loses its fiavour ; which, how- 
ever is not the case with the fruit of those that grow in the 
East.^ Fi*om these trees a wine is made, and bread by some 
nations,® and they afford an aliment for numerous quadrupeds. 
It will be with very fair reason then, that we shall confine our 
description to the palm-tree of foreign countries. There are 

with the sanction of his brother. In consequence of his use of perfumes, 
the place of his concealment got -wind and in order to save his slaves, 
who were being tortured to death because they would not betray him, he 
voluntarily surrendered himself. 

^ Attaching to tlie triumvirate. 

Capua, its capital, was the great scat of the unguent and perfume 
manufacture in Italy, 

^ The Phoenix dactylifera of Linnaeus. See also B. xii. c. 62, where he 
seems also to allude to this tree- 

^ ® At the present day this is not the hict. The village of La Bordighiera, 
situate on an eminence of the Apennines, grows great quantities of dates, 
of good quality. At Hieres, ISTice, San liemo, and Genoa, they are also 
grown. 

This, too, is not the fact. The dates of Valencia, Seville, and other, 
provinces of Spain, are sweet, and of excellent quality. 

^ ^Piiny is wrong again in this statement. The date of Barbary, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Bildulgerid, the land of dates,** is superior in every respect 
to that '"Gf the East..., ■ . ■ ...■ ^ . ■ ' 

® The iEthiupiuns, as we learn from Theophrastus, B. ii. c. 8. 
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none in Italy that groAY spontaneously, nor, in fact, in any 
other part of the world, with the exception of the warm coun- 
tries : indeed, it is only in the very hottest climates that this 
tree will bear fruit. 

CHAP. 7. — THE XATFRE OF THE PALM-TEEE. 

The palm-tree grows in a light and sandy soil, and for the 
most part of a nitrous quality. It loves the vicinity of flowino* 
water; and as it is its nature to imbibe the whole of the year^ 
there are some who are of opinion that in a year of drought 
it will receive injury from being manured even, if the manure 
is not first mixed with running water : this, at least, is the idea 
entertained by some of the Assyrians. 

The varieties of the palm are numerous. First of ail, there 
are those which do not exceed the size of a shrub ; they are 
mostly barren, though sometimes they are known to produce 
fruit ; the branches are short, and the tree is well covered with 
leaves aU rounds In many places this tree is used as a kind 
of rough-cast, as it were, to protect the walls of houses 
against damp. The palms of greater height form whole 
forests, the trunk of the tree being protected all round by 
pointed leaves, which are arranged in the form of a comb; 
these, it must he understood, are wild palms, though sometimes* 
by some wayward fancy or other, they are known to make 
their appearance among the cultivated varieties. The other 
kindsare tall, TGund, and tapering; and being furnished with 
dense and projecting knobs or circles in the bark, arranged in 
regular gradation, they are found easy of ascent by the people 
in the East ; in order to do which, the climber fastens a loop 
of osier round his body and the trunk, and by this contrivance 
ascends the tee with astonishing rapidity. All the foliage is 
at the summit, and the fruit as well ; this last being situate, 
not among the leaves, as is the case with other trees, but 
hanging in clusters_ from shoots of its own among the 
branches, and. partaking of the nature both of the grape and 
the apple. The leaves terminate in a sharp edge, like that of 
a knife, while the sides are deeply indented — a peculiarity 

Or in a wild state. 

“ “ Tectorii vicem/* They were probably planted in rows, close to the 
wall. 

This mode of ascending' the date-palm, is still practised in the East, 
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wliicli first gaw tlie idea of a troop of soldiers presenting face 
on two sides at once ; at the present day they are split asunder^^ 
to form ropes and wythes for fastening, as well as light um- 
brellas^^ for covering the head. , , 

The more diligent enquirers into the operations of Mature 
state that all trees, or rather all plants, and other productions 
of the earth, belong to either one sex or the other; a fact 
which it may be sufficient to notice on the present occasion, 
and one which manifests itself in no tree more than in the 
palm. The male tree blossoms at the shoots ; the female buds 
without blossoming, the bud being very similar to an ear of 
corn. In both trees the fiesh of the fruit shows first, and 
after that the woody part inside of it, or, in other -words, the 
seed : and that this is really the case, is proved by the fact, that 
we often find small fruit on the same shoot without any seed in 
it at all. This seed is of an oblong shape, and not rounded 
like the olive-stone. It is also divided down the back by a 
deep indentation, and in most specimens of this fruit there 
is exactly in the middle a sort of navel, as it were, from which 
the root of the tree first takes its growth.^® In planting this 
seed it is laid on its anterior surface, two being placed side 
by side, while as many more are placed above; for when 
planted singly, the tree that springs up is but weak and 
sickly, whereas the four seeds aU unite and form one strong 
tree. The seed is di-dded from the flesh of the fruit by several 
coats of a whitish colour, some of which are attached to the 
body of it ; it lies but loosely in the inside of the fruit, ad- 
licring only to the summit by a single thread,^*^ 

The fiesh of this fruit takes a year to ripen, though in some 
places, Cyprus^® for instance, even if it should not reach ma- 
turity, it is very agreeable, for the sweetness of its flavour : 
the leaf of the tree too, in that island, is broader than else- 
where, and the fruit rounder than usual : the body of the fruit 

See B, xvi. c. 37. 

“Urabracula.” The fibres of the leaves -were probably platted or woven, 
and the “umbracnla*' made in much the same manner as the straw and 
fibre hats of the present day. 

Most of this is borrowed from Theophrastus, Hist, Plant ii. 9. 

Fee remarks, that this account is quite erroneous. 

This he copies also from Theophrastus, B. ii. c. 8. 

Theophrastus, B. ii. c. 8, mentions this as a kind of date peculiar to 
Cyprus." A 
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however, is never eaten, hut is always spit^*^ out again, after 
the juice has been extracted. In Arabia, the palm fruit is 
said to have a sickly sweet taste, although Juba says that he 
prefers the date found among the Arabian Scehit^e,”® and to 
which they give the name of ^^dablan,’’ before those of any 
other country for flavour. In addition to the above parti- 
culars, it is“ asserted that in a forest of natural growth the 
female®^ trees will become barren if they are deprived of the 
males, and that many female trees may be seen surrounding a 
single male with downcast heads and a foliage that seems to be 
bowing caressingly towards it ; while the male tree? on the 
other hand, with leaves all bristling and erect, by its exha- 
lations, and even the very sight of it and the dust^^ from 
off it, fecundates the others : if the male tree, too, should 
happen to be cut down, the female trees, thus reduced to a state 
of widowhood, will at once become barren and unproductiye. 
So well, indeed, is this sexual union between them understood, 
that it has been imagined even that fecundation may be en- 
sured through the agency of man, by means of the blossoms 
and the down^^ gathered from off the male trees, and, indeed, 
sometimes by only sprinkling the dust from off them on the 
female trees. 


CHAP. 8. — HOW THE PAIM-TBEE IS PIAXTEB. 


Palm-trees are also propagated by planting the trunk is 
flrst divided with certain Assures two cubits in length which 
communicate with the pith of the tree, and is then buried in 
the earth. ^ A shp also torn away from the root will produce 
a sucker with vitdity, and the same may be obtained from the ‘ 
more tender among the branches. In Assyria, the tree itself 


This is said solely in relation to the date of Cyprus. 

20 Or « dwellers in tents;” similar to the modern Bedouins. 

21 T6e remarks, that in these words we find the first germs of the sexual 
system that has been estabHshed by the modern botanists. He thinks that 
It IS clearly shown by this account, that Pliny was acquainted with the 
fecundation of plants by the agency of the pollen. 

II In aUusipn to the pollen, possibly, See the last Note. 

‘ Lanugine.” It is possible that in the use of this word, also, he 
may allude to the pollen. Under the term “ pulvis,” dust,” he probably 
alludes m exaggerated terms to the same theory. 

« The same; methods of propagating the palm are still followed in the 
Hast, and m the countries near the tropics. 
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is sometimes laid level, and tben covered over in a moist soil ; 
upon whicli it will throw out roots all over, but it will grow 
only to be a number of shrubs, and never a tree : hence it is 
that they plant nurseries, and transplant the young trees when 
a year old, and again when two years old, as they thrive all 
the better for being transplanted ; this is done in the spring 
season in other coxmtries, but in Assyria about the rising of the 
Bog-star. In those parts they do not touch the young trees 
vith the knife, but merely tie up the foliage that they may 
shoot upwards, and so attain considerable height. When 
they are strong they prune them, in order to increase their 
thickness, but in so doing leave the branches for about half a 
foot ; indeed, if they were cut off at any other place, the ope- 
ration would kill the parent tree. We have already men- 
tioned that they thrive particularly well in a saltish soil ; 
hence, when the soil is not of that nature, it is the custom to 
scatter salt, not exactly about the roots, but at a little distance 
off. There are palm-trees in Syria and in Egypt which divide 
into two trunks, and some in Crete into three and as many as 
live even.”® Some of these trees bear immediately at the end of 
three years, and in Cyprus, Syria, and Egypt, when they are 
four years old ,* others again at the end of live years : at which 
])eriod the tree is about the height of a man. So long as the 
tree is quite young the fruit has no seed within, from which 
circumstance it has received the nickname of the eunuch.’ 

CHAP. 9. — THE niEPEEEXT VARIETIES OF PALM-TREES, AHD THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

There are numerous varieties of the palm-tree. In Assyria, 
and throughout the whole of Persis, the barren kinds are made 
use of for carpenters' work, and the various appliances of 
luxury. There are whole forests also of palm-trees adapted 
for cutting,^® and which, after* they are cut, shoot again from 

In c. 7 of the present Book. See also B. xvii. c. 3. 

-6 Fee mentions one near Elvas in Spain, which shot up into seven distinct 
frees, as it w'ere, from a single trunk. The Bonma Thebaica, he says, of 
Syria and Egypt, a peculiar kind of palm, is also bifurcated. The fruit 
of h, he thinks, are very probably the Phaenico-balanus of B. xii. c. 47. 

“ Spado.'" Eepresented by the Greek tvv&vxoc and ivopxos^ 

23 u Though this is the fact as to some palm-trees, the greater 

part perish after being cut ; tlie vital hud occupying the summit, and the 
trunk not being susceptible of any increase. 
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the root; the pith of them towards the top, which is usually 
called the hraiu^^ of the tree, is sweet to the taste, and the 
tree will live even after it has been extracted, which is the case 
with no other kind. The name of this tree is ‘^chainsereps f 
it has a broader and softer leaf than the others, which is ex- 
tremely useful for various kinds of wickerwork these trees are 
very numerous in Crete, and even more so in Sicily, The 
wood of the palm-tree, when ignited, burns both brightly and 
slowly.®^ In some of those that bear fruit,®® the seed of the fruit 
is shorter than in others, while in some, again, it is longer; in 
some it is softer than in others, and in some harder ; in some 
it is osseous and crescent-shaped ; polished with a tooth, super- 
stition employs the stone as an antidote against charms and fas- 
cination. This stone is enclosed in several coats, more or less 
in number ; sometimes they are of a thick texture, and some- 
times very thin. 

Hence it is that we find nine and forty different kinds of 
palm-trees, if any one will be at the trouble of enumerating all 
their various barbarous names, and the different wines that are 
extracted from them. The most famous of ail, are those 
which, for the sake of distinction, have received the name of 
^^royar’ palms, because they were preserved solely by tlie 
kings of Persia ; these used to grow nowhere but at Eabylos, 
and there only in the garden of Eagbus,®'^ that being tlie 
Persian for an eunuch, several of whom have even reigned 
over that country ! This garden was always carefully retained 
within®® the precincts of the royal court. 

In the southern parts of the world, the dates known as 

39 Qerebrum. 

30 ipiie Cbamsereps humiKs of the modern botanists. It is found, among 
other countries, in Spain, Morocco, and Arabia. 

31 Yitilia, 

33 Yivaces.” Perhaps it may mean that the wood retains the fire fora 
long time, when it burns. 

3a Pde suggests that Pliny may possibly have confounded the fruit of 
other palms with the date, 

3i This seems to have been a general name, as PHny says, meaning an 
eunuch ; but it is evident that it was also used as a proper name, as in tlie 
case of the eunuch who slew Artaxerxes, Ochus, n.c. 338, by poison, 
and of another eunuch who belonged to Darius, but afterwards fell into . 
the hands of Alexander, of whom he became an especial favourite. Ik 
name is sometimes written ‘‘Bagoiis,” and sometimes Eagoas.” 

33 Dominantis in auk. 
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'^sjagri,^ liold the highest rank, and next after them those 
that are called margarides.’’ These last are short, white, 
and ronnd, and bear a stronger resemblance to grapes than to 
dates ; for which reason it is that they have received their 
name, in consequence of their close resemblance to ^^marga- 
ritffi,’’ or pearls. It is said that there is only one tree that 
bears them, and that in the locality known as Chora.®'^ The 
same is the case also with the tree that hears the syagri. "We 
have heard a wonderful story too, relative to this last tree, to 
the effect that it dies and comes to life again in a similar 
manner to the phoenix, which, it is generally thought, has 
borrowed its name from the palm-tree, in consequence of this 
peculiarity ; at the moment that I am writing this, that tree 
is still bearing fruit. As for the fruit itself, it is large, hard, 
and of a rough appearance, and differing in taste from all other 
kinds, having a sort of wild favour peculiar to itself, and 
not unlike that of the ffesh of the wild hoar; it is evidently 
this circumstance from which it has derived its name of 
I? ‘‘sjagras.” 

In the fourth rank are the dates called ‘^sandalides,” from 
their resemblance to a sandal in shape. It is stated, that on 
the confines of -Ethiopia there are but five of these trees at 
the most, no less remarkable for the singular lusciousness of 
their fruit, than for their extreme rarity. Next to these, the 
dates known as caryotm are the most esteemed, affording 
not only plenty of nutriment, but a great abundance of juice ; 
it is from these that the principal wines®^ are made in the 
East ; these wanes are apt to affect the head, a circumstance 
from -which the fruit derives its name. Eut if these trees are 
remarkable for their abundance and fruitfulness, it is in Judaea 
that they enjoy the greatest repute ; not, indeed, throughout 
‘ the w’-hole of that territor}^, but more particularly at Hierieus,^^ 
altliough those that grow at Arehelais, Phaselis, and Livias, 
Tallies in the same territory, are highly esteemed. The more 

From the Greek avaypoq^ wild boar,” as Pliny afterwards states; 
they being so called from their peculiar wild taste. 

37 gee h. vi. c. 39. 

38^ Said to haye been so called from the Greek "icd/o^, the head,” and 
vi^toia^ ‘‘ stupidity,” owing to the heady nature of the wine extracted from 
the fruit. 

3® See B. Ti. c. 32, and B. xiv. c. 19, 

The J oricho of Scripture. 
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remarkable quality of these is a rick, unctuous juice ; they are 
of a milky consistency, and have a sort of vinous flavour, witli 
a remarkable sweetness, like that of honey. The IXicolaan^^ 
dates are of a similar kind, but somewhat drier ; they are 
of remarkable size, so much so, indeed, that, four of them, 
placed end to end, will make a cubit in length. A less fine 
Mad, but of sister quality to the caryotae for flavour, are the 
^^ adelphides/’^ hence so called ; these come next to them in 
sweetness, but still are by no means their equals. A third 
kind, again, are the patetae, which abound in juice to excess, 
so much so, indeed, that the fruit bursts, in its excess of liquor, 
even upon the parent tree, and presents all the appearance of 
having been trodden^^ under foot. 

There are numerous kinds of dates also, of a drier nature, 
w^hieh are long and slender, and sometimes of a curved shape. 
Those of this sort which we consecrate to the worship of the 
gods are called f'chydsei ”^^ by the Jews, a nation remarkable 
for the contempt which they manifest of the divinities. Those 
found all over Thebais and Arabia are dry and small, with a 
shriveUed body: being parched np and scorched by the con- 
stant heat, they are covered with what more nearly resembles 
a shelri’ than a skin. In .Ethiopia the date is quite brittle 
even, so great is the driness of the climate ; hence the people 
are able to knead it into a kind of bread, just like so much 

AtbenjEiis, B. xiv c. 22, tells as that these dates were thus called 
from Nicolaus of Damascus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who, when visiting 
Eome with Herod the Great, made Augustus a present of the finest fruit 
of the palm-tree that could he procured. This fruit retained its name of 
**• Nicolaaa,” down to the middle ages. 

^2 pUny would imply that they are so called from the Greek 
** a sister/* as being or sister quality to the earyotse ; but it is much more 
pr(bable, as Fee remarks, that they got this name horn being attached in 
pairs to the same pedicio or stalk. 

Pliny certainly seems to imply that they are so called from the Greek 
wfltrlw, to tread under foot,’* and Hardoiiin is of that opinion. Fee, 
however, thinks the name is from the Hebrew or Syriac “ patach/’ to ex- 
pand,” or “ open,** or else iiom the Hebrew “ pathah,** the name of the first 
vowel, from some fancied resemblance in the form. 

From the Greek %w5aioc, “ Tulgar/* or ‘‘common,” it is supposed. The 
Jews nrobabiy called them so, as being common, or offered by the Gentiles 
to thoir idols and divinities. Pliny evidently considers that in the name 
given to them no compliment was intended to the deities of the heathen 
mythology, 

hrom xts extreme driness, and its shrivelled appearance. 
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floiir.'^® It grows tipon a'sbnib, with, brandies a .mbit in 
iengtb : it has a broad leaf, and tbe fruit is round, and larger 
than an apple. The name of this date is It comes 

to maturity in three years, and there is always fruit to he 
found upon the shrub, in various stages of maturity. The 
date of Thebais is at once piacked in casks, with all its natu- 
ral heat and freshness ; for without this precaution, it quickly 
becomes vapid ; it is of a poor, sickly taste, too, if it is not 
exposed, before it is eaten, to the heat of an oven. 

The other kinds of dates appear to be of an ordinary nature, 
and are generally known as tragemata hut in some parts of 
Thcenicia and Cilicia, they are commonly called balani,^* a 
name which has been also borrowed by us. There are nume- 
rous kinds of them, which differ from one another in being 
round or oblong ; as also in colour, for some of them axe black, 
and others red — indeed it is said that they present no fewer 
varieties of colour than the fig : the white ones, however, are 
the most esteemed. They difier also in size, according to the 
number which it requires to make a cubit in length ; some, 
indeed, are no larger than a bean. Those are the best adapted 
for keeping which are produced in salt and sandy soils, Judaea, 
and Cyrenaica in Africa, for instance : those, however, of Egypt, 
Cyprus, Syria, and Seleucia in Assyria, will not keep : hence 
it is that they are much used for fattening swine and other 
animals. It is a sign that the fruit is either spoilt or old, 
when the white protuberance disappears, by which it has ad- 
hered to the cluster. Some of the soldiers of Alexander’s army 
were choked by eating green dates and a similar effect is 
produced in the country of the Gredrosi, by the natural quality 
of the fruit ; while in other places, again, the same results arise 
from eating them to excess. Indeed, when in a fresh state, they 
are so remarkably luscious, that there would he no end to 

From Tbeoplirastus, B. i. c. 16. 

Kvku^q in the Greek. It is supposed by Sprengel to be tbe same as 
tbe Cycas circinnalis of Linnceus ; but, as Fee remarks, that is only found in 
India. 

From the Greek, meaning ^‘sweetmeats,** or “ dessert fruit :** he pro- 
bably means that in Syria and some parts of Phoenicia they were thus called. 

This story, which is borrowed from Theophrastus, B. iv. c. 5, is 
doubted by Fee, who says that in the green state they are so hard and 
nauseous, that it is next to impossible to eat sufficient to be materially in- 
commoded by them. 
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eating them, ^re it not for fear of the dangerous consequences 

that would he sure to ensue. 

CHir 10. (5 .)-ihb teees or srau; the pistacia, the cot- 

■ TASA, THE DAMASOENA, AHU THE MTSA. 

In addition to the palm, Syria has seyeral trees that ^e_pe- 
culiar o itself. Among the nut-trees there is the pistac a,- 
Zlii Ir amon<^ usl It is said that, taken either m food or 
drink, the kernel of this nut is a specific agamst the bite of 
~ts. Among figs, too, there are those known as “ca- 
riem,’’“ together with some smalls ones of a similar kmd, 
Ae iame of which is “ cottana.” There is a plum, too, which 
™ upon Mount Damascus, “ as also that known as the 
“mvxa-”'’ these last two are, however, now naturdized in 
Itdy In Egypt, too, Aey make a kind of wme from the myxa. 

CHAP. 1 1 .-IHB CEDAU. IBEES which have ox THEM THE EEUIT 
OF THEBE YEAES AT ONCE, 

Phoenicia, too, produces a small cedar, which hears a strong 
resemblance to the juniper." _ Of this tree there are Wo 
varieties ; Ae one found in Lyoia, the other in Phoenioia. The 
difference is in the leaf: the one m which it is hard, sharp, 
and prickly, being known as the o:^'cedros,“ a branchy tree 
and rugged with knots. The other kmd is more esteemed for 
to nowSful odour. The small cedar produces a tet the size 

of a grain of ^ “I 

kinds of Ae larger cedar" also; the one that blossoms hears 

The Kstacia wra of liimaus. It was introduced into Rome in the 
rei<m of IMus. The kernel is of no lae whatever m a medical point ot 
"e^Md^atPUny says about its curing the bite of serpents is per- 

zv. c. 19. The “carica" was properly the “Carian’* fig. 
« Pious carira” is, however, the name given to the common fig by the 

™ parent of our Damascenes, or damsons. See D. xv. o. 13._ 

53 Supposed to be the Corda myxa of Liunseus. See B. xv. c. lo. 

54 The duniperus communis of Linnaus. _ 

55 The Juniperus LTcia, and the Juniperus^Phoenicia, proDably, or Liii- 
njeiis. It has been supposed by some, that it is these ti-ees that produec 
thTfrankincense of Africa^ but, as Fde observes, the subject is enveloped 

ill considerable obscurity. _ . 

55 The « sharp-leaved’* cedar. The Juniperus oxycedrus ot Lmnmiis, 
5^ The Finns cedrus” of Linnjeus. The name “cedrus” was given by 
the ancients not only to the cedar of Lebanon, but to niany others ot the 
Coniferm as well, and more particularly to several varieties ot the jimiper. 
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110 fruity wMiOj on tiie otlier hand, the one that hears fiaiit has 
no hiossom,^ and, the fruit, as it fails, is being eontimiall j replaced 
by fresh. The seed of this tree, is similar to that of the -cy- 
press. Some, persons give this free the name of cedrelates?’ 
The resin prodacecl from it is very' highly praised, and' the 
wood of it lasts for ever, for which reason it is that they have 
long been in the habit of using it for making the statues of the 
gods. In a temple at. Eome there is a statue of 'Apollo Sosi- 
anus"^ in cedar, originally brought from Seleucia. , There is a 
tree similar to the cedar, found also in Arcadia ; and there ' is 
a shrub that .grows in Phrygia, known as the cedrus.*^ ' 

CHAP. 12. (6 .) — TKE 

Spia, too, produces the terebinth, the male tree of which 
Ijears no fruit, and the female consists of two different ni- 
neties : one of these bears a red fruit, the size of a lentil, 
%vhile the other is pale, and ripens at the same period as 
the grape. This fruit is not larger than a bean, is of a verj 
agreeable smell, and sticky and resinous to the touch. About 
Ida in Troas, and in Macedonia, this tree is short and shrubby, 
but at Damascus, in Syiia, it is found of very considerable size. 
Its wood is remarkably flexible, and continues sound to a very 
advanced age : it is black and shining. The blossoms appear 
in clusters, like those of the olive-tree, but are of a red colour ; 
the leaves are dense, and closely packed. It produces folii- 
cules, too, from which issue certain insects like gnats, as also a 
kind of resinous liquid which oozes from' the bark. 

CHAP. 13, — THE SCTACH-XEEE. 

The male sumaeli-trec®- of Syria is productive, but the 
female is barren. The leaf resembles that of the elm, though 
it is a little louger, and has a downy surface. The footstalks 
of the leaves lie always alternately in opposite directions, and 

"" ® '.See B. xxxYi. .c, 4, ■ ■ ' 

Pistacia tcrebinthus of Liimjmis, 

These Tarieties, Fee says, are not observed by modem naturalists. 

Oaridel has remarked, that the trunk of this tree produces coriaceous 
vesicles, filed with a clear and odoriferous terebinthine, in which pucerons, 
or aphides, are to he seen floating, 

‘‘Ilhus/’ The Ehiis coriaria of Linnaeus. Pliny is wrong in distin- 
guishing this tree into sexes, as all the flowers are hermaphroditical, and 
therefore fruitful. 

K 2 
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the se^ Sh'str^gS re! 

^a^lentil ia appearaace, tarns red with the grape it 
S“aa^ bySe name of “ros’’ and forms a necessary la- 
ffredient in various medicaments.'^ 


CHAP, 14. (7.)-the tbees op boot, the fio-teee op 
alexahdkia. 

I’’ + 4 - A A m'lnv trees wHch are not to be found else- 

,;1 “id M .1 % ““ £f 

SSiUefthe nulWl”*. “ “ttftat SSlfCt 

£5. riSir^ 

has ao seeds'* in it. This tree is also remarkable for its fmit- 
fdne°s which, however, can only be ensured by making inci- 
the fruit withhooks of hoa, for otowxse i wil 


irnraTts i^rSelt year it produces 

se4a abUaatLps, and throughout all the summer there is 
an abundance of milky juice m the ^it. Even if the inci- 
sions are not made, the fruit wiU shoot ^esh four times 
during the summer, the new frmt supplanting the old, and 
forcmg it off before it has ripened. The wood, which is ot a 
very peculiar nature, is reckoned among the most useM 
known. When cut down it is immediately plunged mto 
standing water, such being the means employed for drying it. 
At first it sinks to the bottom, after which it begip to float, 
and in a certain length of time the additional moisture sucks 
it diy^ which has the effect of penetrating and soaking aU 

It is still used by curriers in preparing leather. ^ , 

« See B. xxiv. c. 79. The fruit, which has a pleasant aciaxty, was 
used for culinary purposes by the ancients, as it is By the Turks at the 

^ The I'icus sycamorus of Linneeus. It receives its name fpm being 
a fio-tree that bears a considerable resemblance to the “ morus,” or mui- 
berrv-tree. This is not the case. 

This appears to be doubtful, although, as Fee says, the fruit ripens 
but very slowly. 

^ This, Fee says, is a fallacy , , . a i 

“ Aliam omnem ” This reading seems to he very doubtraJ/, 
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other kinds of wood. It is a sign that it is fit for nse^^' when 
it begins to' fioat ' 

CHAP. 1 5 . THE FIG-TEEE OP CXTBtTS. 

The fig-tree that grows in Crete, and is known there as the 
Cyprian fig,*^^ bears some resemblance to the preceding one ; for 
it’ bears fruit upon the trunk of the tree, and upon the branches 
as wel, when they ha^e attained a certain degree of thickness. 
This tree, howeTer, sends forth buds without any leayes/- but 
similar in appearance to a root. The trunk of the tree is 
similar to that of the poplar, and the ieaYOS to those of the elm. 
It produces four crops in the year, and germinates the same 
number of times, but its green fruit will not ripen unless an 
incision is made in it to let out the milky juice. The sweet- 
ness of the fruit and the appearance of the inside are in all 
respects similar to those of the fig, and in size it is about as 
large as a sorb-apple. 

CHAP. 16 . ( 8 .) — THE CABOB-TEEE. 

Similar to this is the carob-tree, by the lonians known as 
the “ ceraunia,'^^^ which in a similar manner bears fruit from 
the trunk, this fruit being known by the name of siiiqua,” 
or ‘‘ pod.” For this reason, committing a manifest error, 
some persons’® have called it the Egj^ptian fig; it being the 
fact that this tree does not grow in Egypt,- but in Syria and 
Ionia, in the vicinity, too, of Cnidos, and in the island of 
Bhodes, It is always covered with leaves, and bears a white 
flower with a very powerful odour. It sends forth shoots at 

This wood was very extensively used in Egypt for making the outer 
eases, or coffins, in which the mummies were enclosed. 

"1 This account is borrowed almost entirely from Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant. B. iv, c. 2. A variety of the sycamore is probably meant. It is 
still found in the Isle of Crete. 

He seems to mean that the buds do not shoot forth into leaves ; the 
reading, however, varies in the editions, and is extremely doubtful. 

Grossus. 

The Ceratonia siliqua of Linnseus. It is of the same size as the sy- 
camore, but resembles it in no other respect. It is still common in the 
localities mentioned by Pliny, and in the south of Spain. 

*^5 Theophrastus in the number, Hist. Plant, i. 23, and iv. 2. It bears 
no resemblance to the fig-tree, and the fruit is totally different irom the 
fig. Pliny, tooj is wrong in saying that it does not grow in Egypt ; the 
fact being that it is found there in great abundance. 
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sembTes a lentil in appeai’ance, tarns red with, tlie grape it 
isfnoL bTthe name of -ros/^ and forms a necessary in- 
gredient in various medicaments.®* 

CHAP. 14. (7.)—THE TBEES op EGYPT. THE FIG-TKEB OF 
■ ATEXAHmiA. 

T 4- ■fftA TTianv trees wMcb are not to be found else- 

wliefj’akdthe kind of fig jStHs tree 

resembles the mulberry-tree, as f ° 

anec It bears fruit, not upon branches, but upon tue trunk 
Sf: tL fig is remarkable for its extreme sweetiiess and 
has no seeds® in it. This tree is also remarkable for its irmt- 
fulness, which, however, can only be ensured by making inci- 
sions" in the fruit with hooks of iron, for otherwise it will 
nouome to maturity. But when this has been done, it may 
be gathered within four days, immediately upon which another 
shSnp in its place. Hence it is that m the year it produces 
seven abundant crops, and throughout all the summer there is 
^abundance of milky juice in the fruit. Even if the moi- 
siona are not made, the fruit wiU shoot ^resh_ four times 
during the summer, the new fruit supplanting the old, and 
forcini it off before it has ripened. The wood, which is of a 
very peculiar nature, is reckoned among the most useful 
knowm When out down it is immed^iately plunged into 
standing water, such being the means employed for dr j mg^ it. 
At first it sinks to the bottom, after which it begins to float, 
and in a certain length of time the additional moisture sucks 
it dry, which has the effect of penetrating and soaking all 

It is stilUised by curriers in preparing leather, 

51 See B. xxiv. c. 79. The fruit, which has a pleasant acidity, was 
used for culinary purposes by the ancients, as it is by the Turks at the 

The liens sycamorus of Linnseus. It receives its name from being 
a fiiir-tree that bears a considerable resemblance to the “ morns,” or mui- 
berry-tree, This is not the case. 

6" This* appears to he doubtful, although, as Fee says, the ffuit ripens 
hut very slowly. 

This, Fee says, is a fallacy , , 

^ « Aliam omnem.” This reading seems to be very doiibtiui/, 
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other kinds of wood. It is a sign that it is fit for when 
it begins to fioat. . 

CHAP. 1 5. ^THE FIG-TBEE OF CTPBIJS. 

The fig-tree that grows in Crete, and is known there as the 
Cyprian fig,"^^ bears some resemblance to the preceding one ; for 
it bears fruit upon the trunk of the tree, and upon the branches 
as well, when they have attained a certain degree of thickness. 
This tree, however, sends forth buds without any leaves,’- hut 
similar in appearance to a root. The trunk of the tree is 
similar to that of the poplar, and the leaves to those of the elm. 
It produces four crops in the year, and germinates the same 
number of times, but its green fruit wiH not ripen unless an 
incision is made in it to let out the milky juice. The sweet- 
ness of the fruit and the appearance of the inside are in all 
respects similar to those of the fig, and in size it is about as 
large as a sorb-apple. 

CHAP. 16. (8.) — THE CABOB-TBEE. 

Similar to this is the carob-tree, by the lonians known as 
the ceraunia,’^’** which in a similar manner bears fimit from 
the trunk, this fiuit being known by the name of siliqua,*"" 
or pod.” For this reason, committing a manifest error, 
some persons’® have called it the Egyptian fig j it being the 
fact that this tree does not grow in Egypt, but in Syria and 
Ionia, in the vicinity, too, of Cnidos, and in the island of 
llhodes. It is always covered with leaves, and bears a white 
fiower with a very powerful odour. It sends forth shoots at 

This wood was very extensively used in Egypt for making the outer 
cases, or coffins, in which the mummies were enclosed. 

Tills account is borrowed almost entirely from Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant. B. iv. c. 2. A variety of the sycamore is probably meant. It is 
still found in the Isle of Crete. 

■?- He seems to mean that the buds do not shoot forth into leaves j the 
reading, however, varies in the editions, and is extremely doubtful. 

■ . Grossus. 

The Geratonia siliqna of Linnaeus. It is of the same size as the sy- 
camore, hut resembles it in no other respect. It is still common in the 
localities mentioned by Pliny, and in the south of Spain. 

Theophrastus in the number. Hist. Plant, i. 23, and iv. 2. It bears 
no resemblance to the hg-tree, and the fruit is totally diffierent from the 
frg. Pliny, too, is wrong in saying that it does not grow in Egypt j the 
fact being that it is found there in great abundance* 
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the loTxer part, and is consequently quite 3’eilo^ on the sur- 
face, as the young suckers deprive the trunk of the requisite 
moisture. When the fruit of the preceding ^-ear is gathered, 
about the rising of the Dog-star, fresh iruit immediately makes 
its appearance ; after which the tree blossoms while the con- 
stellation of Arcturus is above the horizon, and the winter 
imparts nourisliment to the fruit. 


CHAP, 17. (9.) — THE- PEESIAH TEEE. W W^HAT TEEES THE EEUITS 
GEEMIHATE THE 0>?E BEIOW THE OTHEE. 

Egj'pt, too, produces another tee of a peculiar description, 
the Persian” tree, similar in appearance to the pear-tree, but 
retaining its leaves during the winter. This tee produces 
without intermission, for if the fruit is pulled to-day, Iresh 
fruit will make its appearance to-morrow : the time for ripen- 
ing is while the Etesian winds prevail. The fruit of this 
tree is more oblong than a pear, but is enclosed in a shell and 
a rind of a grassy colour, like the almond ; but what is found 
within, instead of being a nut as in the almond, is a plum, 
differing from the almond’® in being shorter and quite soft. This 
fruit, although particularly inviting for its luscious sweetness, 
is productive of no injurious effects. The wood, for its good- 
ness, solidity, and blackness, is in no respect inferior to that 
of the lotus : people have been in the habit of making statues 
of it. The wood of the tree which we have mentioned as 
the ^‘balanus,”®® although very durable, is not so highly es- 
teemed as this, as it is knotted and twisted in the greater 

^ employed for the purposes of ship- 
building. ^ 


. See B. xviii. -C. 74, . ■ 

1 ! Egyptian almond, mentioned by Hinvin 

lb XT. 0 . 28; the Myrobalanus chebulas of Wosling, tbo BtdiStes 
^CTPtiaoa of Delille, and the Xymenia iEgyptiaca of Itosens. Sebreber 
and Sprongel take it to be the Cordia Sebestana of Linnmus ; but that is - 
tree peculiar to the AatUles. The fruit is in shape like a ^ 

large stone with Ato sides, and covered with a little viscous flesh of some 
what bitter, though not disagreeable flavour. It is S L tt vS; 

lLe“’ ^^5)s caU it the “ date ffe 

See B. xviii. c. 68. « See B w 

Or ben. See B. *«. oc. 46, 47. ' 
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I", ,,CHAP. 18,— MECECTJS. 

' , . On the other hand, the wood of the'cucus®^' is held in very 
high esteem. It is similar in nature to the palm, as its leaves 
are similarly used for the purposes of texture : it differs from 
it, however, in spreading out its arms in large branches.^ The 
fruit, which is of a size large enough to fill the hand, is of a 
tawny colour, and recommends itself hy its juice, which is a 
mixture of sweet and rough. The seed in the inside is large 
-and of remarkable hardness, and turners use it for making 
curtain rings.® The kernel is sweet, while fresh ; but when 
y dried it becomes hard to a most remarkable degree, so much 
so, that it can only be eaten after being soaked in water for 
several days. The wood is beautifully mottled with circling 
veins,® for which reason it is particularly esteemed among the 
Persians. 

CHAP. 19. — THE EGTPTIAX THOEIJ?'. 

Ho less esteemed, too, in the same country, is a certain kind 
of thorn, though only the black variety, its wood being im- 
perishable, in water even, a quality which renders it pai’ticu- 
laiiy valuable for making the sides of ships : on the other band, 
the white kinds vdll rot very rapidly. It has sharp, prickl^’' 
filoms on the leaves even, and bears its seeds in pods; they 
are employed for the same purposes as galls in the preparation 
of leather. The fiower, too, has a prett}^ effect when made 
into garlands, and is extremely useful in medicinal preparations, 
A gum, also, distils from this tree ; but the principal merit 
that it possesses is, that when it is cut down, it will grow 
^ again within three years. It grows in the vicinity of Thebes, 

where we also find the qiiercus, the Persian tree, and the olive : 
the spot that produces it is a piece of woodland, distant three 

Many have taken this to be the eocoa-nnt tree ; but, as Fee remarks, 
that is a tree of India, and this of Egypt. There is little doubt that it is 
the doum of the Arabs, the Cucifera Thebaica of Beiiile. The timber of 
the trunk is much used in Egjpt, and of the leaves carpets, bags, and 
panniers are made. In fact, the description of it and its fruit is almost 
identical with that here giyen by Pliny. 

The seed or stone ot‘ the doum is still used in Egjpt for making the 
heads of chaplets : it admits of a very high polish. 

Materies crispioris elegantise. 

See B. xxiy. c. 67. Tliis is, no doubt, the Acacia Hilotica of Lxnnseus, 
which produces the gum Arabic of modem commerce. 



Inmdred stadia fi:oin tlie jfile, and watered by springs of its 
own. 

(10.) Here we jSnd, too, tbe Egyptian®^ plum-tree/ not rnncli 
unlike tbe thorn last mentioned/ with a fruit similar to the 
paedlar, and which ripens in the winter. This tree never loses 
its leaves. The seed in the fruit is of considerable size, but 
the fiesh of it, by reason of its quality, and the great abund- 
ance in which it grows, affords quite a harvest to the inhabit- 
ants of those parts ; after cleaning it, they subject it to pressure, 
and then make it up into calves for keeping. There was for- 
merly^ a woodland district in the vicinity of Memphis, with 
trees of such enormous size, that three men could not span 
one with their arms : one of these trees is remarkable, not for 
its fruit, or any particular use that it is, but for the singular 
phaenomenon that it presents. In appearance it strongly re* 
sembies a thorn/^ and it has leaves which have all the appear- 
ance of wings, and which fall immediately the branch is 
touched by any one, and then immediately shoot again. 

CHiJ?. 20. (11.) — EIJJ'DS OP GOT. TilE SAECOCOLLA. 

It is universally agreed, that the best gum is that produced 
from the Egyptian thorn ; it is of variegated appearance, of 
azure colour, clean, &ee from all admixture of bark, and 
adheres to the teeth; the price at which it sells is three 
denarii per pound. That produced from the bitter almond- 

Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. iv. e. 3. P^e su^o-ests 

myrobalaniis. Sprengei identifies it with 
the Cordia sebestana of the botanists. ^ 

““ of ‘Ws word he seems rnioertain as to its ex- 
tence m histoe, tho account is copied from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
B. lY. c. 3. Fee suggests that he may here allude to the Baobab the 
rifTTmil? *0 oo enormous 

it ia-omXi&S.konglS.®“‘“® “ 

polyacanthe, proSabiy. P& says that the mimos® re- 
**l Pniiibunda, viva, and sonsitiva, with many of 
TheShwP “table in the highest deiee. 

"‘S “ 
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tree and the, clierry®® is of an inferior kind, and that wbieh is 
gathered from, the plum-tree' is, the worst of all. The Tine, , 
. too, produces a gum, which is of the greatest utility in healing 
the sores of children ; while that which is sometimes found on 
the oliTe-ti’ee is used for the tooth-ache. Gum is also found 
on the elm®- upon Mount Cor}-cus in Cilicia, and upon the 
Juniper,®® but it is good for nothing ; indeed, the gum of the 
elm found there is apt to breed ^ats. Prom the samocolia®^ 
also^ — such is the name of a certain tree — a gum exudes that is 
remai’kabiy useful to painters and medical men ; it is similar 
to incense dust in appearance, and for those pmposes the white 
kind is preferable to the red. The price of it is the same as 
that mentioned aboTe.®® 

CHAP. 21. — THE PAPYEUS : THE USE OF PAPEEJ WH'EH IT WAS 
FIKST IXTEKTED. 

We have not as yet taken any notice of tbe marsh plants, 
nor yet of the shrubs that grow upon the banks of rivers : 
before quitting Egypt, however, must make some mention 
of the nature of the papyrus, seeing that all the usages of 
civilized life depend in such a remarkable degree upon the 
employment of paper — ^at all events, the remembrance of past 
events, M. Yarro informs us that paper owes its discovery to 

These giiias are chemically different from gnm Arabic, and they are 
used for different purposes in the arts. 

The vine does not produce a gum ; but %vhen the sap ascends, a juice 
is secreted, which sometimes becomes solid on the evaporation of the 
aqueous particles. This substance contains acetate of potassa, which, by 
the decomposition of that salt, becomes a carbonate of the same base. 

Tills is not a gum, hut a resinous product of a peculiar nature. It is 
known to the moderns by the name of “ olivine.*’ 

5^- The sap of the elm leaves a saline deposit on the hark, principally 
formed of carbonate of potassa. Tee is at a loss to know whether Pliny 
here alludes to this or to the manna which is incidentally formed by certain 
insects on some trees and reeds. But, as he justly says, would Pliny say* 
of the latter that it is ad nihil utile” — good for nothing’*? 

A resinous product, no doubt. The frankincense of Africa has been 
attributed by some to the Juniperus Lycia and Phoenicia, 

The Penma Sarcocolla of Liniimus, The gum resin of this tree is 
still brought from Abyssinia, but it is not used in medicine. This account 
is from Dioseorides, B. iii. c. 99. The name is from the Greek 
flesh,” and KoXXa, glue.” 

See B. xxiv. c. 78. Three denarii per pound. 
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the Ticj»rious«'_ career of Alexander the Great at ti, *■ 
■when Alexandria in Egjpt was founded by him befnw'^ 
period paper had not been used, the leaves^of Se t 

tablets of wax ; indeed, we find it stated^k HoSer T 

TrZrt^^AT I^eft“Stit‘lffe 

TThich that poet speaff of i l^Tfs mt the^ eomtiy 

at present understood W ’ t^as not the same that is 

the &itie»S^s Sebennytie and 

been added since his £ ?he O? produced, hare 

he himself Ss steted^tbS tw “deed, , 

night’s sail from the island of ? day and a 

present dayisnnitedbyabrMgekthedk of 

PtolemyVohS theexiof ' 1^“’’ libraiies, 

relates, parchment was inventeT^for ^ 

Pergamus. After this tho ii=o r +i A ^ purpose at 

CHAP. 22.— the mode oe MAxme papeb. 

slu^fk watos^o^fthe^rire^IfUe^e^^^^ ^PP*’ 

-..j M te. « c-i£arx““» ■'“»■ 

kforfthe time rfameL*!! kTnt ™any years 

A-"®’ «arthflS;& f “ his 

‘ Brir f’ ‘i’ hooks.' “““Stmned to give the 

. hrachiAiradioisobliqn^crassitudine. 
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tliiekness of 0Ee*s arm ; tlie section' of the stalk is triangnlary, 
and it tapers • gracefuily upwards towards the extremity,, 
“being not. .more than ten cubits at most in height. ,Tery much 
like a thyrsus® in shape^ it has a head on the top, which has 
no seed®**in it, and, indeed, is of no use whatever, except as a 
flower employed to crown the 'statues of the gods. The 
natives use the roots hy way of wood,, not only for 'firing, hut 
for various other domestic purposes as well. " From the papy- 
rus itself .they construct boats® also, and of the outer coat thej 
make sails and mats, as well' as cloths, besides coverlets and 
ropes; they chew it also, both raw and boiled, though they 
swallow the juice only. 

The pap}Tiis grows in Syria also, on the borders of the same 
lake around v'hich grows the sweet-scented calamus;^ and 
King Antiochus used to employ the productions of that country 
solely as cordage for naval purjmses; for the use of spar turn ^ 
had not then become commonly known. More recently it lias 
been understood that a papjmus grows in the river Euphrates, 
in the vicinity of Babylon, from which a similar kind of paper 
may easily be produced : still, however, up to the present time 
the Parthians have preferred to impress® their characters upon 
cloths 

CHAP. 23. (12) — THE IS-IHE DIJPEEEHT HINDS OF PAPER. 

Paper is made from the papyrus, by splitting it with a 

® This was a pole represented as being carried by Bacchus and his Bac- 
chanalian train. It was mostly terminated by the fir cone, that tree being 
dedicated to Bacchus, in consequence of the use of its cones and turpentine 
in making wine. Sometimes it is surmounted by Tine or fig leaves, with 
grapes or berries arranged in form of a cone. 

This is not the fact : it has seed in it, though not very easily percep- 
tible. The description here given is otherwise very correct. 

® Among the ancients the term papyrus was used as a general appellation 
for all the different plants of the genns Cypcrus, which was used for making 
mats, boats, baskets, and numerous other articles : but one species only 
wms employed for making paper, the Cyperus papyrus, or Byblos. Pee 
states that the papyrus is no lunger to he found in the Delta, where it for- 
merly abounded, “ ’ See B. xii. c. 48. 

8 Sometimes translated Jmnp, A description wifi he given of it in B, 
xix. c. 7. 

3 Intexere.’* This would almost appear to mean that they embroidered 
or interwove the characters. The Persians still write on a stuff made of 
white silk, gummed and duly prepared for the purpose. 
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needle into very thin leaves, dae care being taken that their 
fhouH be as broad as possible. That of the first qualitv i- 
taken from the eentlte of the plant, and so in regular suecessioi," 
according to the order of division. “ ffieratica’’^ was the name 
that was anciently given to it, from the circumstance that it 
was entely reserved for the Migious books. In later times 
through a spirit of adulation, it received the name of “In.’ 
gusta, ’ just as that of second quality was called “ Liviana ” 
from his wife, livia; the consequence of which was, that the 
name hi^tica came to designate that of only third-rLe 
quality. The paper of the next quality was called “ amnhi- 
theatnea, from the locality" of its manufacture. The skilful 
manufactory that wm established by Pannius" at Rome, wa £ 
J’eceiying this last kind, and there, by a ver? 
reful process of insertion, it was rendered much finer • so 
much so, that from being a common sort, he made it a paper of 
first-rate quahty, and gave his own" name to it: while^that 
which was not subjected to this additional process rSained 

of wit’s," 

place in the is manufactured from the materiak th-if 

quahtj, but by weight only. As to the paper that is known 

f 0- it to be sold, lest it 

easily procarak it 


of Borne, though ^ grammarian 

at Eo^ whil wSSd t by mSberr®'’’ *‘■1 
mg his notoriously bad charSter®^ He '"’twitbstand- 

a manufactory ftr paper at Borne ' to have established, also, 

Grammarians^ givi I long account of hfm “’Ho *^®®tise on Illastrions 
tlie preceptor of QuintHiaa. ’ supposed to have been 

I’aaniana. * u t t 

" ^ ^oribusramentis. m Of 
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as ^^emporetica,”^' it is qtiite tiseless for writiiig' upon, and.is' 
only employed for wrapping np other paper, ^and as a covering 
for various , articles of merchaiidize, whence its name, as being 
used by dealers. After this comes the bark of the papynis, 
the outer skin of which bears a strong resemblance to the 
bnli’iisii, and is solely used for making ropes, and then only 
for those which have to go into the water. 

All these various kinds of paper are made upon a table, 
moistened with OTe water; a liquid which, when in a 
mtiddy state, has the pecnliar qualities of glue.^® This table 
being irst inclined, the leaves of papyrus are laid, upon it 
lengthwise, as long, indeed, as the papyrus will admit of, the 
jagged edges .being cut oif at either end ; after which a cross 
layer is placed over it, the same way, in fact, that hurdles are 
made. lYhen this is done, the leaves are pressed close together, 
and then dried in the sun ; after which they are united to one 
another, the best sheets being always taken first, and the infe- 
rior ones added afterwards. There are never more than 
twenty of these sheets to a roli.^^ 

CHAP. 24.' — THE MODE OF TESTING THE GOODHESS OF PAPEB. 

There is a great difierence in the breadth of the various 
kinds of paper. That of best quality®^ is thirteen fingers wide, 
while the hieratiea is two fingers less. The Panniana is ten 
fingers wide, and that known as ampMtheatrica,’’ one less. 
The Saitie is of still smaller breadth, indeed it is not so 
wide as the mallet with which the paper is beaten; and the 
emporetica is particularly narrow, heing not more than six 
fingers in breadth. 

In addition to the above particulars, paper is esteemed 
according to its fineness, its stoutness, its whiteness, and its 
smoothness. Claudius Cassar effected a change in. that which 

“ Shop-paper,” or paper of commerce.” 

Otherwise, probably, the rope would not long hold together. 

Fee remarks, that this is by no means the fact. With. M. Poiret, he 
questions the accuracy of Pliny’s account of prepaiing the papyrus, and is 
of opinion that it refers more probably to the treatment of some other 
vegetable substance from which paper was made. 

Primo supina tahulce scheda. 

“ Scapus.’’ This was, properly, the cylinder on which the paper was 
rolled. 

Augustan. 
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till then had been looked upon as being of the first oualitr • 
for the AugMtan paper had been found to be so remarkablv 
nne, as to offer no resistance to the pressure of the nen • in 
addition to which, as .it allowed the writing upon it toru^ 
bSd continuity casing apprehensions of its being 

blotted and blurred by the writing on the other side : the re- 
markable transparenej, too, of tbe paper was very iinsightlv to 
the eye. lo obviate these ineonvenienees, a groundwork of 
paper was made with leaves of the second quality, over which 
was laid a woof, as it were, formed of leaves of the ixst Ep 
mcremed the width also of paper ; the width [of the common 
sorp being made afoot, and that of the size known as »Sq- 
• llum, a cubit ; though one inconvenience was soon detected 
n It, for, upon a single _leaP‘ being tom in the press, more 

before.^' In oonsequenee of 
Claudian has come to be 
preferred to all other kinds of paper, though the Augustan is 

epistolary correspondence. The 
^ 1 un, which had nothing m common with that of first qualitv" 
place of a secondary rank, still holds itsVmS 

CHAP. 25 .— lEE PEOCIIAK DEFECTS IX PAPEE. 
wito a CT i? paper are smoothed down 

aT’t “ “ ‘-S tZot S 

may be detected by a blow with the' moU 

"'.'■“i' ‘i» »ii of 

Iioea attempts kave 
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spotSj ' toOj . may .be detected by tbe eye; but the streaks that 
ran down the middle of the leares where they have been 
pasted together, though .they render the paper spongy and of 
a soaking' nature, can hardly ever be detected before the ink 
runs,' while the pen is forming the letters ; so many are the 
openings for fraud to be put in practice. The consequence is, 
that another labour has been added to the due preparation 
of paper, 

.CHAP. ,26.- — THE PASTE USED IK THE PUEPABATIOK OP PAPEE, 

The comm on paper paste is made of the finest flour of wheat 
mixed with boiling water, and some small' drops of %dnegar 
sprinkled in it : , for the ordinary workman's paste, or gum, 
if employed for this purpose, will render the .paper brittle. 
Those, however, -who take the greatest pains, boil the crumb 
of leavened bread, and then strain off the water: by the 
adoption of this method the paper has the fewest seams caused 
by the paste that lies between, and is softer than the nap of 
linen even. All kinds of paste that are used for this purpose, 
ought not to be older or newmr than one day. The paper is 
then thinned out with a mallet, after which a new layer of 
paste is placed upon it ; then the creases which have formed 
are again pressed out, and it then undergoes the same process 
wdth the mallet as before. It is thus that we have memorials 
preserved in the ancient handwriting of Tiberius and Cains 
Gracchus, which I have seen in the possession of Pomponius 
Sccimdus,^^ the poet, a very illustrious citizen, almost two 
hundred years since those characters were penned. As for the 
handwriting of Cicero, Augustus, and Yirgil, we frequently 
see them at the present day. 

CHAP. 27. (13.) — THE BOOKS OF KUMA. 

There are some facts of considerable importance which make 
against the opinion expressed by M. Varro, relative to tho 
invention of paper. Cassius Hemina, a writer of very great 
antiquity, has stated in the Fourth Book of his Annals, that 
Cneius Terentius, the scribe, while engaged in digging on his 

See B. Tii. <?, 18, and B. xiv. c. 6. Also the Life of Pliny, in the 
Introduction to YoL i. p. vii. 
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land in tte Janiculuin, came to a coffer, in whiclL iJTama had 
been buried, the former king of Rome, and that in this coffer 
were also found sofme books'-^ of his. This took place in the 
consulship of Publius Cornelius Gethegns, the son of Lucius, 
and of M. Erehius Tamphilus, the son of Quintus, the interval 
between whose consulship and the reign of Iv'uma was five 
hundred and thirty-five pars. These books were made of 
paper, and, a thing that is more remarkable still, is the fact 
that they lasted so many years buried in the ground. In 
order, therefore, to establish a fact of snch singular import- 
ance, I shall here quote the words of Hemina himself — Some 
persons expressed wonder how these books could have possibly 
lasted so long a time-7-this was the explanation that Teren- 
tius gave : ' In nearly the middle of the coffer there lay a square 
stone, bound on every side with cords enveloped in wa± 
upon this stone the books had been placed, and it was through 
this precaution, he thought, that they had not rotted. The 
books, too, were carefully covered with citrus leaves,®^ and it 
was through this, in his belief, that they had been protected 
from the attacks of worms/ In these books were WTitten 
certain doctrines relative to the Pythagorean philosophy ; they 
were burnt by Q. Petilius, the prsetor, because they treated 
of philosophical subjects 

Hso, who had formerly been censor, relates the same facts 
in the First Book of his Commentaries, hut he states in addition, 
that there were seven hooks on Pontifical Eights, and seven on 
the Pythagorean philosophy.®^ Tuditanus, in his Fourteenth 
Book, says that they contained the decrees of Huma : Yarro, in 
the Seventh Book of his ‘^Antiquities of Mankind,” states that 
they were twelve in number; and Antias, in his Second Book, 
says that there were twelve written in Latin, on pontifical 

This story, no doubt, deserves to be rejected as totally fabulous, even 
though we have Hemina's word for it. 

See B 4 xvi. c. 70, 

B. xii, c. 7, and B. xiii. c. 31. It was thought that the leaves 
and juices of the cedar and the citrus preserved books and liiien from the 
attacks of noxious insects. 

p ^Aud because^ as Livy says, their doctrines were inimical to the then 
existing religion. 

^ VaL Maiinms says that there were some books written in Latin, on 
the pontifical rights, and others in Greek on philosophical subjects. 

^ Humanse Antiquitates. 
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.Blatters, and as many in Greeks eontaimng pMlosopliical pre- 
cepts* , ' The same ' .author . states afso in his Third Book why 
it was thoiighfc proper to hnrn.' them* 

It is a fact acknowledged by all writers, that the SibyP^ 
brought three, books to Tarqninins Superbns, of which two 
were burnt by herself, wB.ile the third, perished by fire with 
the CapitoP'^ in the days of Sylla* In addition to these facts, 
Miicianns, who was three times consul, has stated that he had 
recently read, while goYernor of Lycia, ..a letter written upon 
paper, and preserved in a certain temple ■ there, which had 
been written from Troy, by Sarpedon; a thing ■ that, surprises 
me the more, if it really was the fact that even in the time 
of Homer the country that we call Egypt was,, not. .in exist- 
ence.^’^ And. why too, if paper was then in use, was it the 
eiistoin, as it is very iveE known it was, to wwite upo,iL leaden 
tablets and lirien cloths r Why, too, has Horner^ stated that 
in Lycia tablets*'® were given, to Bellerophon to. carry, and not 
a paper letter? 

, Papyrus, for maldiig pap.er, is, apt to faB occasionally ; such 
a thing happened in the time of the Emperor Tiberius, when 
there was so great a scarcity'*® of paper that members of the 
senate were appointed to regulate the distribution of it : had 
not this been done, all the ordinary relations of life would 
have been completely disarranged* 

CHAP. 28 . ( 14 .) THE TUBES OF .ETHIOPIA. 

Jilthiopia, which borders upon Egj’pt, has in general no 
remarkable trees, viih the exception of the %vooi-bearmg**^ 
ones, of which we have had occasion to speak in our descrip- 
tion of the trees of India and Ai*abia, : However, the produce 

See B. xxxiv. c, 11, ^ See B. zxxiil. c.',o. 

He implies that it could not have been written upon paper, as the 
papyrus and the districts ’which produced it were not in existeiice in the 
time of Hornor. Ho doubt this so-called letter, if shown at all, was a for- 
gery, a “pia fraiis.” See c. 21 of the present Book. 

11. B. vi. i. 168. 

*• Codicillos,*’ as meaning characters written on a surface of wood. 
TTiVaf, as Homer calls it, 

^ It wms probably then that the supply of it first began to fail ; in the 
sixth century it was still used, but by the tweifth it had wholly fiilhu 
into disuse. 

The cotton-tree, Gossypiimi arboreum of Linninns. 

See B. xii. c. 2i, 22. * 

YuL. HI. 
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of tlie tree of JiltMopia bears a much stronger resemblance to 
wool, and the follicule is much larger, being very similar in 
appearance to a pomegranate ; as for the trees, tliey are other, 
wise similar in every respect. Besides this tree, there are 
some palms, of which we have spoken already.^" In describing 
the islands along the coast of iEthioj^ia, "we have already made 
mention*^ of their trees and their odoriferous forests. 

CHAP. 29 . ( 15 .) — THE TREES OF STOWT ATLAS. THE CITEXJS, ABJ) 
THE TABLES HADE OF THE WOOD THEREOF. 

Mount Atlas is said to possess a forest of trees of a peculiar 
character/® of which we have already spoken.^® In the vicinity 
of this mountain is Mauretania, a country which abounds in 
the citrus, a tree which gave rise to the mania"^® for fine 
tables, an extravagance with which the women reproach the 
men, when they complain of their vast outlay upon pearls. 
There is preserved to the present day a table w^hich belonged 
to M. Cicero, and for which, notwithstanding his compara- 
tively moderate means, and what is even more surprising still, 
at that day too, he gave no less than one®^’ million sesterces : 
we find mention made also of one belonging to Gallus Asinius, 
which cost one million one hundred thousand sesterces. Two 
tables were also sold by auction which liad belonged to King 
Juba ; the price fetched by one was one million two hundred 
thousand sesterces, and that of the other something less. 
There has been lately destroyed by fire, a table which came 
dowm from the family of the Cethegi, and which had been sold 
for the sum of one million four hundred thousand sesterce*?, 
the price of a considerable domain, if any one, indeed, could he 
found who would give so large a sum for an estate. 

In c. 9 of the present Book. Sec B. vi. c. 36, 37. 

Besfontaines observed in tlie vicinify of Atlas, several trees 
liar to that district. Among others of -tliis nature, he names the Pistaciu 
Atiantica, and the Thuya articulata. 

See^B. v.'C.- 1. ■■ ■ . ■ ■ , . ■ 

Generally supposed to he the Thuya articulata of Desfontaines, tlie 
Cedrus Atiantica ol other botanists. 

I'his rage for fine tables made of the citrus is alhuled to, among others, 
by Martial and Petronius Arbiter. See also Lucan, A. ix. B. 426, ct, srq. 

It is a rather curious fact that it is in Cicero’s works that wc find 
the earliest mention made of citrus tables, 2nd Oration ag. Yerres, s. 4 : — 
“ You deprived Q. Lutatius Diodorus of Lilyhseum of a citrus tahlc of re- 
markable age and beauty.” so Somewhere about £9000. 
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Tlie largest table that lias e^er jet been known was one 
that belonged, to Ptolemseiis, king of Mauretania; it was made 
of two semi<ircuinferences joined together down the middle, 
being fbnr feet and a half in diameter, and a quarter of a foot 
ill thickness : the most wonderful fact, however, connected 
with it, was the surprising skill with which the joining had 
been concealed,®^ and which rendered it more valuable than if 
it had been by nature a single piece of wood. The largest 
table that is made of a single piece of wood, is the one that 
takes its name from Komi us, a freedman of Tiberius Cmsar. 
The diameter of it is four ibet, short by three quarters of an 
inch, and it is half a foot in thickness, less the same fraction. 
While speaking upon this subject, I ought not to omit to meo- 
tion that the Emperor Tiberias had a table that exceeded four 
feet in diameter by two inches and a quarter, and was an inch 
and a half in thickness : this, liowever, was oul}' covered with 
a I’encer of citrus-ivood, while that which belonged to his 
freedman Komius wuis so costly, the whole material of which 
it was composed being knotted wood. 

These knots are properly a disease or excrescence of the 
root, and those used for this purpose are more particularly 
esteemed which have lain entirely concealed under ground : 
they are much more rare than those that grow above ground, 
and that ai*e to be found on the branches also. Thus, to speak 
correctly, that which we buy at so vast a price is in reality a 
defect in the tree : of the size and root of it a notion maj" be 
easily formed from the circular sections of its trunk. The 
tree resembles the wild female cypress^* in its foliage, smell, 
and tlie appearance of the trunk. ' A spot called Mount Anco- 
rarius, in Kearer Mauretania, used formerly to furnish the 
most esteemed citrus-wood, but at the present day the supply 
is quite exiiausted. 


CHAP. 30. — THE POIXTS THAT AUE nESIilABLE OK OTHEllWISE IX 
THESE TABLES. 

The principal merit of these tables is to have veins ^ arranged 

This is considered nothing remarkable at the present day, such is the 
skill dis])layc‘d by our ciibinet-inakers. 

Called ‘•Numiaiia.’' fis Xuber. 

The European Cyprus, the Cupressns seinpervirmis of Linn eiis. 

These veins were nothing in reality but the Hues of the layers or 
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in waving lines, or else forming spirals like so many little 
whirlpools. In the former arrangement the lines run in an 
oblong direction, for which reason these are called tiger 
tables ; while in the latter the marks are circling and spiral, 
and hence they are styled panther" tables. There are 
some tables also with wa^y, undulating marks, and which are 
more particularly esteemed if these resemble the eyes on a 
peacock's tail. lilext in esteem to these last, as well as those 
preTiously mentioned, is the veined wood,^ covered, as it were, 
with dense masses of grain, for which reason these tables have 
received the name of apiatse." But the colour of the wood 
is the quality that is held in the highest esteem of all : that 
of wine mixed with honey®^ being the most prized, the veinsbeing 
peculiarly refulgent. !Xext to tbe colour, it is the size that is 
prized ; at the present day whole trunks are greatly admired, 
and sometimes several are united in a single table. 

The pecuiiiir defects in these kinds of tables are woodiness,^^ 
such being the name given to the table when the wood is dull, 
common-looking, indistinct, or else has mere simple marks 
iq)on it, resembling the leaves of the plane-tree ; also, when 
it resembles tbe veins of the liolm-oalc or the colour of that 
tree; and, a lault to which it is peculiarly liable from the 
effect of heat or wind, when it has flaws in it or hair- like lines 
resembling ffaws ; when it has a black mark, too, running 
through it resembling a niiirena in appearance, various streaks 
that look like crow scratches, or knots like poppy heads, with a 
colour all over nearly approaching to black, or blotches of a 
sickly hue. The barbarous tribes bury this wood in the 
ground while green, first giving it a coating of wax. When 
it comes into the workmen’s hands, they put it for seven days 
beneath a heap of corn, and then take it out for as many 

strata lignea, running perpendicularly in the trunk, and the number uf 
which denotes the age of tlie tree. 

^ “ Tigrinaj.^' 

Bantherinaj.” The former tables were probably made of small pieces 
from the trunk, the latter from the sections of the tubers or knots. 

5s Crispis.*^ 

Or “ parsley-seed tables. It has also been suggested that the word 
comes from ** apis,” a bee ; the wood presenting the" appearance of being 
covered with swarms of bees. 

*‘MaIsum/* This mixture will be found frequently mentioned in the 
next Book, 

Lignum. 
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Biore : it is quite .surprising how greutlj it loses in weight by 
this process. : Shipwrecks have recently taught us also, that this 
wood is dried by the action of sea- water, and that it thereby 
acquires a hardness®^ and a degree of density which render it 
proof against corruption : no other method is equally sure to 
produce these results. These tables are kept best, and shine 
with the greatest lustre, when rubbed with the dry hand, 
more particularly just after bathing. As if this w^ood had 
been created for the behoof of wine, it receiYes no injury 
from. it. 

(16.) As this tree is one among the elements of more civil- 
ised life, I think that it is as well on the present occasion to 
dwell a little further upon it. It was known to Homer even, 
and in the Greek it is known by the name of ‘‘ thyon,”®'* or 
sometimes ^^ thya.’’ He says that the wood of this tree was 
among the unguents that were burnt for their pleasant odour 
by Circe, whom he would represent as being a goddess ; a 
circumstance which shows the great mistake committed by 
those who suppose that perfumes are meant under that narne,^'‘* 
seeing that in the very same line he says that cedar and larch 
were burnt along with this wood, a thing that clearly proves 
that it is only of different trees that he is speaking. Theo- 
phrastus, an author who wrote in the age succeeding that of 
.Alexander the Great, and about the year of the City of Home 
440, has awarded a very high rank to this tree, stating that it 
is related that the rafteiing of the ancient temples used to be 
made of this wood, and that the timber, when employed in 
roofs, will last for ever, so to say, being proof against ail de- 
cay, — quite incorruptible, in fact. He also says that there is 
nothing more full of wavy veins than the root of this tree, and 
that there is no workmanship in existence more precious than 
that made of this material. The finest kind of citrus grows, 
he says, in the vicinity of the Temple of Jupiter Hammon; 
he states also that it is produced in the lower part of Cyre- 
iiaica. He has made no mention, however, of the tables that 
me made of it ; indeed, we have no more ancient accounts of 

Fee remarks that this is incorrect, and that this statement betrays an 
entire ignorance of the vegetable physiology, 

0noi/, “ wood of sacrihee.” 

Od. B. V. 1. 60. Pliny makes a mistake in saying “ Circe;*' it should 
be “ Calypso. 

Bifoy. 


^ Crispius. 
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them than those of the time of Cicero, from which it would 
appear that they are a comparatively recent invention. 

CHAP. 31. — THE ClTEmr-TEEE. 

There is another tree also which has the same name of 
“ citrus,"'®® and bears a fruit that is held by some persons in 
particular dislike for its smell and remarkable bitterness ; 
vdiile, on the other hand, there are some who esteem it very 
highly. This tree is used as an ornament to houses ; it re- 
quires, however, no further description. 

CHAP. 32. (17.)— “THE LOTUS. 

Africa, too, at least that part of it which looks towards 
our shores, produces a remarkable tree, the lotus, by some 
known as the '‘celtis,'^ which has also been naturalized in Italy,®® 
though it has keen somewhat modiied by the change of soil. 
The finest quality of lotus is that found in the vicinity of the 
Syrtcs and among the IS'asamones. It is the same size as the 
pear-tree, although Cornelius Hepos states to the effect that it 
is but short. The leaves have numerous incisions, just as with 
those of the holm-oak. There are many varieties of the lotus, 
which are characterized more particularly by the difference in 
their respective fruits. The fruit is of about the size of a 
bean, and its- colour is that of saffron, though before it is ripe 
it is continually changing its tints, like the grape. It has 
branches thickly set with leaves, like the myrtle, and not, 
as with us in Italy, like the cherry. In the country to 
which this tree is indigenous, the fruit of it is so remarkably 
sweet and luscious, that it has even given its name to a whole 
territory, and to a nation who, by their singular hospitaiit}', 
have even seduced strangers who have come among them, to 
lose all remembrance of their native country. It is said also, 
that those who eat this fruit are subject to no maladies of the 
stomach. The fruit which has no stone in the inside is the 
best : this stone in the other kind seems to be of an osseous 
nature. A wine is also extracted from this fruit very similar 

He alludes to the citron, the Citrus Medica of Linnaeus, See B . xii. c. 7. 

^ The Hhamnus lotus of Linnajus; the Zizyphus lotus of Desfontaines. 

68 The Celtis australis of Linnseus. Fee remarks that Pliny is in error 
in giving the name of Celtis to the lotus of Africa. 

6® The Lotophagi, See B. v. c. 7. 
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tO' lionied wine'; according to Fepos, however, it will not last 
above ten days ; he states also that the berries are chopped up 
with alica,’® and then put away in casks for the table. In- 
deed, we read that armies have been fed upon this food when 
marching to and fro through the territory of Africa, The 
wood is of a black colour, and is held in high esteem for making 
flutes ; from the root also they manufacture handles for knives, 
and various. other small articles. 

Such is the nature of the tree that is so called in Africa ; the 
same name being also given to a certain herb, and to a stalk"" 
tliat grows in Egypt belonging to the marsh plants. This last 
plant springs up when the waters of the Hile have retired after 
its oveifiow : its stalk is similar to that of the bean, and its 
leaves are numerous and grow in thick clusters, but are shorter 
and more slender than those of the bean. The fruit grows on 
the head of the plant, and is similar in appearance to a poppy 
in its indentations'^^ and all its other characteristics ; within 
there are small grains, similar to those of miiletd^ The in- 
habitants lay these heads in large heaps, and there let them 
rot, after which they separate the grain fl’om the residue by 
wmsbing, and then dry it; when this is done they pound it, 
and then use it as flour for making a kind of bread. What is 
stated in addition to these particulars, is a very singular fact ; 
it is said that when the sun sets, these poppy-heads shut and 
cover themselves in the leaves, and at sun-rise they open 
again ; an alternation wdiich continues until the fruit is per- 
fectly ripe, and the flower, which is white, falls off. 

(18.) Even more than this, of the lotus of the Euphrates,'^*** 
it is said that the head and flower of the plant, at nightfall, 
sink into the wmter, and there remain till midnight, so deep in 
the w'ater, that o|i thrusting in one’s arm, the head cannot be 
reached : after midnight it commences to return upwards, and 
gradually becomes more and more erect till sunrise, when it 

A kind of grain diet. Sec B. xviii. c. 29, and B, xxii. c. 61. 

'5'^ The Melilotus officinalis of Linnseiis. 

The Nymphaea Neliimho of Liniiaeiis, or Egyptian bean. 

"3 He speaks of the indentations on the surface of the poppy-head. 

See B, xxii. c. 28, 

Fee remarks that there is nothing singular about it, the sun more or 
less exercising a similar influence on all plants. 

The same as the Hymphsea Helumbo of the Nile, according to F&. 
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emer 2 :es entirely from the water and opens its dower ; after 
which it still continues to rise/ until at last it is to be seen 
raised quite aloft, high aboTe the lejel of the water. This 
lotus has a root about the size of a qiiince; en7eloped in a black 
skin, similar to that with which the chesnut is covered. The 
substance that lies within this skin is white, and forms very 
pleasant food, but is better cooked, either in water or upon 
hot ashes, then in a raw state. xSwine fatten upon nothing 
better than the peelings of this root. 

CHAP. 33. (19.) — ^THE TEEES OF CYEEXAICA. THE PAXITFEITS. 

The region of Cjrenaica places before the lotus its palinrus/' 
which is more like a shrub in character, and bears a fruit of 
a redder colour. This fruit contains a nut, the kernel of which 
is eaten by itself, and is of a very agreeable flavour. The 
taste of it is improved by wine, and, in fact, the juices are 
thought to be an improvement to wine. The interior of 
Africa, as far as the Garamantes and the deserts, is covered 
with palms, remarkable for their extraordinary size and the 
iusciousness of their fruit. The most celebrated are those in 
the vicinity of the Temple of Jupiter Hammon. 

CHAP. 34. — Nl^IE VAEIETIES OF THE PUHIC APPLE. BALAUSTITJM. 

But the vicinity of Carthage is claimed more particularly us 
its own by the fruit the name of which is the Punic apple 
though by some it is called ‘^grunatum.’*'^® This fruit has 
been distinguished into a variety of kinds; the name of 

apyrenum” being given to the one which has no*^^ woody 
se(,‘ds inside, but is naturally whiter than the others, the pips 
being of a more agreeable flavour, and the membranes by 
which tliey are separated not so bitter. Their conformation in 

Probably the Ehamaus paliunis of Linnaus ; the Spina Christi of 
other botanists. 

- The pomegranate, the Pnnica granatum of botanists. 

Or grained apple.” 

^ From the Greek d7rwpj;vov, “ vithont kernel.” This Fee would not 
translate literally, but as meaning that by cultivation the grains had been 
reduced to a very diminutive size. See B. xxiii. c. 57. 

This variety appears to be extinct. Fee doubts if it ever existed. 

See B. xxiii, e. 57 
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other respects, which is very similar to the partitions of the 
cells in the honeycomb, is much the same in all. Of those 
that have a kernel there are five kinds, the sweet, the acrid, 
the mixed, the acid, and the vinous; those of Samos and 
Egypt are distinguished into those with red, and those with 
white foiiage.'^’^ The skin, while the fruit is yet sour, is held 
in high esteem for tanning leather. The fiower of this tree is 
known by the name of “ balaustium,” and is very useful for 
medicinal purposes ; also for dyeing cloths a colour which 
from it has derived its name.®® 

CHAP. 35. (20.) — THE TREES OE ASIA AHD GREECE; THE EPIPACTIS, 
THE, ERICA, THE CNIDIAH GRAIH OR THYKELJilA, PyROSACHHE, 
CXESTROH, OR CHEOJtOH. 

In Asia and Greece are produced the following shrubs, the 
epipactis,®® by some known as elieborine,’’ the leaves of 
which are of small siiie, and when taken in drink, are an 
antidote against poison ; just in the same way that those of 
the erica®’ ai'e a specific against the sting of the serpent. 

(21.) Here is also found another shrub, upon which grows 
the grain of Ciiidos,®* by some known as linum ; ’’ the name 
of the shrub itself being thymelsea,®® while others, again, call it 
chameima, others pyrosachne, others cnestron, and others 
oneorum ; it bears a strong resemblance to the wild olive, but 
has a narrow leaf, which has a gummy taste in the mouth. 
The shrub is of about the size of the myrtle ; its seed is of the 
same colour and appearance, but is solely used for medicinal 
purposes. , ■ ' ’■ ■ 

CHAP. 36. THE TRAGIOH I TRAGACAHTHE. 

The island of Crete is the only place that produces the 

® Sec B. xxiii. e. 57. gee B. xxiii. c. 60. 

‘‘ Ptinieeus/^ namely, a kind of purple. 

See B. xxvii. c. 52. Sprerigei thinks that this is theNeottia spiralis 
cf Schwartz; but Fee is of opinion that it has not hithertii been identified. 

Probably the Erica arborea of Linnaeus, or “ heath in its several 
varieties. 

Granum Cnidinm. The shrub is the Daphne Cnidium of Linnaeus, 

The “thyme-olive.” 

^ The “ground olive, or “ small. olive.” Bioacorides makes a dis- 
tinction between these two last ; and Sprengel has followed it, naming the 
lust Daphne Cnidium, and the first Daphne Oneorum. 
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shrul) called ‘‘ tragion/* It is similar in appearance to the 
terebinth. ; ^ a similarity which extends to the seed eyen, said 
to be remarkably efficacious for healing wounds made by 
arrows. The same island produces tragacanthe^^ also, with a 
root which resembles that of the white thorn ; it is very much 
preferred®^ to that which is grown' in Media or inAchaia; the 
price at which it sells is three denarii per pound. 

CHAP. 37. — ^XHE TEAQOS OE SCOEFIO ; THU MXBICA OB SEXA J TH.B 
OSXEYS. 

Asia, too, produces the tragos®® or scorpio, a thorny shrub, 
destitute of leaves, with red clusters upon it that are employed 
in medicine. Italy produces the myrica, which some persons 
call the “ tamarbe;’^ and Achaia, the wild brya,*^^ remarkable 
for the circumstance that it is only the cultivated kind that 
bears a fruit, not unlike the gall-nut. In Syria and Egypt 
this plant is very abundant. It is to the trees of this last 
country that we give the name of “ unhappy*/’^’® but yet those 
of Greece are more unhappy still, for that country produces the 
tree known as ostrys,’’ or, as it is sometimes called, ^^ostrya,’’ ^ 
a solitary tree that grows about rocks washed by the water, 
and very similar in the bark and branches to the ash. It re- 

See B. xxvii. c. 115. 

He says elsewhere that it is like the juniper, which, however, is not 
the case. Guettard thinks that the tragioii is the Androsjemoii fetidum, 
the Hyperiiiin hircinum of the modern botanists. Sprengel also adopts 
the same opinion. Pee is inclined to think that it was a variety of the 
Pistaeia lentiscus. * 

^ Goat’s tiiom. The Astragalus Creticus of Linnaeus. 

He speaks of gum tragacanth. 

See B. xxvii. c. IIG. Sprengel identifies it with the Salsola tragus 
of Linnaeus, 

Prohablv the Tamarix GaUica of Linnseus. Ftie says, in relation to 
the myrioa, that it would seem that the ancients united in one colieetivo 
name, several plants^ which resembled each other, not in their botanical 
chanicteristics, but in outward appearance. To this, he says, is owing 
the fact that Dioscorides calls the myrica a tree, PaYoriniis a herb ; 
Ilioscorides says that it is fruitful, Kicander and Pliny call it barren; 
"ifirgil calls it small, and Theophrastus says that it is large. 

Pee thinks that it is the Tamarix onentalis of Deiifle. 

^ ^ Infelix,^^ meaning sterile.” He seems to say this more particularly 
m reference to the brya, which Egypt produces. As to this use of the word 
‘hnfelix,” see B. xvi. c. 46. 

Sprengel and Pee identify this with the Ostrya vulgaris of Willdenow, 
the Carpinus ostrya of Linnseus, 




THE TEES CALLED EOH. 


sembles tbe pear-tree in its leares, wliieli, howeyer, are a little 
longer and thicker, witli wrinkled indentations running down 
the whole length of the leaf. The seed of this tree resemhles 
barley in form and colour. The wood is hard and solid ; it is 
said, that if it is introduced into a house, it is productive of 
painful deliveries and of shocking deaths. 


CHAP. 38. (22.) ^THE ETJO^fYHOS. 

There is no tree productive of a more auspicious presage 
than one which grows in the Isle of Lesbos, and is known by 
the name of euonymos.^ It bears some resemblance to the 
pomegranate tree, the leaf being in size between the leaf of 
that and the leaf of the laurel, while in shape and Softness it 
resembles that of the pomegranate tree : it has a white blos- 
som,^ by which it immediately gives us notice of its dangerous 
properties.® It bears a pod ^ very similar to that of sesame, 
within which there is a grain of quadrangular shape, of coarse 
make and poisonous to animals. The leaf, too, has the same 
noxious effects ; sometimes, however, a speedy alvine discharge 
is found to give relief on such occasions. 


CHAP. 39.-— THE TEES CALLED EOH, 

Alexander Cornelius has called ^ a tree by the name of 

eon,” ^ with the wood of which, he says, the ship Argo was 
built. This tree has on it a mistletoe similar to that of the 
oalc, which is proof against aU injury from either fire or water, 

^ Or the luckily named,’ ^ It grew on Mount Ordym mis in Lesbos. 
See Theophrastus, ii. c. 31. 

The Evonymus Europmiis, or else the Eyonymus latifolius of bota- 
nists, is proba&y intended to be indicated ; but it is a mistake to say that 
it is poisonous to animals. On the contrary, Fee says that sheep will 
fatten on its leaves very speedily. 

® “ Statim pestem denimtians,^^ Pliny appears to be in error here. 
In copying from Theophrastus, he seems to have found the word (povog 
used, really in reference to a blood-red juice which distils from the plant; 
but as the same word also means slaughter, or death, he seems to have 
thought tliat it really bears reference to -the noxious qualities of the plant. 

Fee censures the use of the word ‘‘siliqua/* as inappropriate, al- 
though the seed docs resemble that of sesaniam, the Sesamum orientals 
of LiniuBus. 

^ Or eonis. Fee suggests that in this story, which probably belongs 
to the region of Fable, some kind of oak may possibly be alluded to. 



in the same manner, in fact, as that of no other tree 
This tree, howeyer, appears to have been known to no other 
author, that I am aware of. 


CHAP. 40 . — -THE AHHEACHLE.® 


xsTearlj all the Greek writers interpret the name of the tree 
called andrachle,^’ as meaning the same as purslain : ^ 
whereas purslain is, in reality, a herb, and, with the differenee 
of a single letter, is called '' andi’achne.’’ The andrachie is a 
wild tree, which never grows in the plain country, and is simi- 
hir to the arbute tree in appearance, only that its leaves are 
sinaller, and never fall off. The bark, too, is not rough, but 
might be taken to be firozen all over, so truly wretched is its 
appearance. 


CHAP. 41 .— THE coccygia : the aphaece. 


Similar, too, in leaf to the preceding tree, is the coccyf^ia ® 
though not so large ; it has this peculiarity, that it 1086^ its 
truit while still in the downy ^ state — they then call it 
pappus’* — a thing that happens to no other tree The 
apharce^‘> is another tree that is similar to the andrachie, and 
like it, bears twice in the year : just as the grape is beginning 
to flower the first fruit is ripening, while the second fruit 
npens at the commencement of winter; of what nature this 
fruit 18 we do not find stated. 


chap. 42. — THE PEEULA. 

We ought to place the ferula^^ also in the number of the 
exotics, and as making one of the trees. Por, in fact, we dis- 
tinguish the trees into several different kinds : it is the nature 
of some to have wood entirely in place of bark, or, in other 

« In the fomier editions, ^‘adrachne**— -the Arbutus inf e<»TifoIia 

s oleraeea of Linnaeus. 

" The Bhus cotmiis of Lmnaus, a sort of sumach. 

T ’dpe are merely lost to vioxv in 

the large tufts of down which grow on the stems. ^ 

B mentioned in 
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words, on tli e outside ; wiiile, in tlie interior, in place of wood, 
there is a fungous kind of pith, like that of the elder; 
others, again, are hollow within, like the reed. The ferula 
grows in hot countries and in places beyond sea, the stalk 
being divided into knotted joints. There are two kinds of it ; 
that which grows upwards to a great height the Greeks call 
by the name of narthex,’^^^ while the other, which never 
rises far from the ground, is known as the Barthecya.’’^® 
From the joints very large leaves shoot forth, the largest lying 
nearest to the ground: in other respects it has the same na- 
ture as the anise, which it resembles also in its fruit. The 
wood of no slu’uh is lighter than this ; hence it is very easily 
carried, and the stalks of it make good walking-sticks'^ for 
the aged, 

CHAP. 43 ,-— THE THAPSIA. 

The seed of the ferula has been by some persons called 
thapsia deceived, no doubt, by what is really the fact, 
that the tliapsia is a ferula, but of a peculiar kind, with leaves 
like those of fennel, and a hollow stalk not exceeding a walk- 
ing-stick in length ; the seed is like that of the ferula, and 
the root of the plant is white. When an incision is made in 
the thapsia, a milky juice oozes from it, and, when pounded, 
it produces a kind of juice ; the hark even is never thrown^® 
away. All these ptirts of the shrub are poisonous, and, in- 
deed, it is productive of injurious effects to those engaged in 
digging it up ; for if the slightest wind should happen to be 
hluwdng towards them from the shrub, the body begins to 
swell, and erysipelas attacks the face : it is for this reason that, 
before beginning work, they anoint the face all OA^er with a 
solution of wax. Still, lioweA^er, the medical men say that, 
mixed Avith other ingredients, it is of considerable use in the 

The Femla glaiica of Liimseiis. 

The Fmila nodiliora of Linnaeus. 

It is still used for that purpose in the south of Europe. The Roman 
sehoolmastfu's, as %ve learn from Juvenal, Martial, and others, employed it 
for the- chastisement of their scholars. Pliny is in error in reckoning it 
among the trees, it really having no pretensions' to he considered such, 
it is said to liave received its name from ferioj" to “beat.” 

Sprengel thinks that this is the Thapsia asclepinm of the moderns ; 
hut Fee takes it to be the Tliapsia villosa of LmnsBus. 

It was valued, Dioscorides says, for its cathartic properties. 
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treatnieiit of some diseases. It is employed also for the cure 
of scald-head, and for the removal of black and blue spots 
upon the skin, as if, indeed, we were really at a loss for reme- 
dies in such cases, without having recourse to things of so 
deadly a nature. These plants, however, act their part in 
serving as a pretext for the introduction of noxious agents ; 
and so great is the effrontery now’^ displayed, that people 'would 
absolutely persuade one that poisons are a requisite adjunct to 
the practice of the medical art. 

The thapsia of Afriea^^ is the most powerful of all. Some 
persons make an incision in the stalk at harvest -time, and bore 
lioles in the root, too, to let the juice liow,' after it has be- 
come quite dry, they take it away. Others, again, pound the 
leaves, stalk, and root in a mortar, and after drying the juice 
in the sun, dhide it into lozenges.^® Hero Cmsar, at the be- 
ginning of his reign, eonieiTed considerable celebrity on this 
plant. In his nocturaal skirmishes^® it so happened that he 
iY>ceived several contusions on the face, upon wliich he 
anointed it with a mixture composed of thapsia, frankincense, 
and wax, and so contrived the next day eifectually to give the 
lie to all rumours, by appearing with a wdiole skin.®® It is a 
well-known fact, that fire®^ is kept alight remarkably >veii in 
the hollow stalk of the ferula, and that lor this piirj>ose those 
of Egypt are the best. 

CHAP. 44. (23.) — THE CAPPABIS OB CYXOSBATOX, OTHEllWISE 
OPHIOSTAPHYLE. 

In Egypt, too, the capparis®® is found, a shrub with a wood 

Eitber tbe Thapsia garganica of ‘Willdi'iiow, or the Tliapsia villoaa, 
found in Africa and the south of Europe, tlioiigh, as Pliny says, the 
thapsia of Europe is mild in its efects compared with that of Africa. It 
is common on the ’coast of Barbary. 

Pastilles. Kocturnis grassationihus. 

It is still used in Barbary for the cure of totter and ringworm. 

21 The story was, that Prometheus, when he stole the heaverilv fire from 
J upitcr, concealed it in a stalk of narthox. 

22 u caper- tree,” the Capparis spinosa of Linnmus. Fee suggests 

tlmt^ Pliny may possibly allude, in some of the features which he describes, 
to kinds less known ; such, for instance, as the Capparis inermis of Forsk- 
hnl, found in Arabia; the Capparis ovata of Desfontuines, found in Bar- 
harj’; the Capparis Sinaica, found on Mount Sinai, and remarkable for 
the size of its fruit; and the Capparis JEgyptiaca oi’ Lamarck, commonly 
found m Egypt, * 
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Chap. 4:6.] 


of iBHcli greater solidity. The seed of it is a well-kno^vn 
article of food,-^ and is mostly gathered together with the stalk. 
It is as weii/howeTer, to he on our guard against the ibreign 
kinds for that of Arabia _ has certain deleterious properties, 
that from Africa is injurious to the gums, and that from 
Marniarica is prejudicial to the 'womb and causes ilatuleiice 
in all the organs. That of Apulia, too, is productive of Tomit- 
iiig, and causes derangement in the stomach and intestines. 
Some persons call this shrub cynosbaton,’’^ others, again, 
ophiostaphyle.^'^® 


CHAP. 45 . — THE SABIPHA. 


The saripha,®’ too, that grows on the hanks of the ISTile, is 
one of the shrub genus. It is generally about two cubits in 
height, and of the thickness of one's thumb : it has the foliage 
of the pap^Tiis, and is eaten in a similar manner. The pot, 
in consequence of its extreme Inmdness, is used as a substitute 
for charcoal in forging iron. 


CHAP. 46 . ( 24 .) — THE BOTAL THOBH. 

We must take care, also, not to omit a peculiar sli rub that 
is planted at Babylon, and only upon a thorny plant there, 
ns it will not live anywhere else, just in the same manner as 
the mistletoe will live nowhere but upon trees. This slirub, 
however, wdli only grow upon a kind of thorn, which is knowm 
as the ro 3 ml thorn.-^ It is a wonderful fact, but it germinates 
the very same da}^ tliat it has been planted. This is done 

The stalk and seed were salted or pickled. The buds or unexpanded 
ilowers of this shrub are admired as a jnckle or sauce of delicate fl'avour. 

Fee remarks that this is not the truth, all the kinds possessing the 
same qualities. There may, however, have been sonic didbrence in the 
mode of salting or pickling them, and possibly productive of noxious 
effects. 

Probably from its thorns, that being the name of the sweet-briar, or 
dog-rose. 2 g u Serpent grapes.” 

27 Sprengel and Fee take this to he the Cjlierus fastigiatus of Lmnaens, 
wliich Forskhal found in tlic river Kile. 

2^ Spina regia. Some writers have considered this to he the sam'c with 
the Ceiitaurca solstitialis of Linnmus, Sprengel takes it to he the Fassytu 
filiformis of Idnnmus, a parasitical plant of India. We must conclude, 
however, with Fee, that both the thorn and the parasite have not hitlierto 
been identified. 
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at the rising of the Bog-star, after which it speedily takes 
possession of the whole tree. They nse it in the preparation 
of wine, and it is for this purpose that it is planted. This 
thorn grows at Athens also, upon the Long Walls there.*® 


CHAP. 47. THE CYTISnS. 


The cytisns^® is also a shrub, which, as a food for sheep, has 
been extolled with wonderful encomiums by Aristomachus the 
Athenian, and, in a dry state, for swine as well: the same 
author, too, pledges his word that a jugeriim of very mid- 
dling land, planted with, the cytisus, will produce an income 
of two thousand sesterces per annum. It is quite as useful as 
the erFum,^^ but is apt to satiate more speedily : very little of 
it is necessary to fatten cattle ; to such a degree, indeed, that 
beasts of burden, when fed upon it, will very soon take a dis- 
like to barley. There is no fodder known, in fact, that is 
productive of a greater abundance of milk, and of better qua- 
lity; m the medical treatment of cattle in particular, this 
shrub is^found a most excellent specific for every kind of ma- 
more than this, the same author recommends it 
when first dried and then boiled in water, to be given to nurs- 
ing women, mixi^i with wine, in cases where the milk has 
huied them: and he says that, if this is done, the infant will 
be aU tlie stronger and taller for it. In a green state, or, if 
dried, steeped in water, he recommends it for fowls. Both 
Democritus and Aristomachus promise us also that bees will 
never fail us so long as they can obtain the cytisus for food. 

I here is nocrop that we know of, of a similar nature, that 
costs a sraalier price. It is sown at the same time as barley 
or, at all events, in the spring, in seed like the leek, or elso 
plantedin the autumn, and before the winter solstice, in the stalk 
When sown m grain, it ought to be steeped in water, and if 


The Makroa Teichos. See B. iv. c. 11. 

From Jbe various statements of ancient autkors, Fee has come to tlie 

iTe crtfsl productions. 

^ grateful to bees and goats, auJ 

, A kiinl of vetch or tare. See B. xviii. 



CHAP. 48 . ( 25 .) — the tkees shettbs of the mediter- 

EAiTEAIf. THE PHTCOS, PEASOjf, OR ZOSTER. 

Shrubs and trees grow in the sea^ as well ,* those of 
sea®® are of inferior size, while, on the other hand, the Ecd 
and all the Eastern Ocean are hiied with dense forests, 
other language has any name for the shrub which is known to 
the Greeks as the ^^phycos,’"®® since by the word alga’ 

3- Frutex."’ When speaking of it as a shrub, be seems to be confound 
ing the tree with the plant. 

33 Evidently in allusion to the tree. 

3^ lie alludes to various kinds of fuens or sea- weed, which grows to a 
•■mmehlarger.'sizedn' the Eastern seas, ■ ■ 

-The Medite'rranean. : , 

3 $ Whence the word “ fucus ” of the naturalists. 

Fee suggests that this may be the Laminaria sacchmuna of LinnsEUS, 
being one of the ‘‘ ulvae often thrown up on the coasts of Europe. 

TOL. III. 


there should happen to be no rain, it ought to be watered 
when sown : when the plants are about a cubit in height, 
they are replanted in trenches a foot in depth. It is 
planted at the equinoxes, while the shrub is yet tender, and in 
three years it will arriye at maturity. It is cut at the vernal 
equinox, when the flower is just going off ; a child or an old 
woman is able to do this, and their labour may he had at a 
trifling rate. It is of a white appearance, and if one would 
wish to express briefly what it looks like, it is a 
shrub,®" with small, narrow leaves. It is always given to 
animals at intervals of a couple of days, and in winter, when it is 
dry, before being given to them, it is first moistened with water. 
Ten pounds of eytisus will suffice for a horse, and for smaller 
animals in proportion : if I may here mention it by the way, 
it is found very profitable to sow garlic and onions between 
the rows of eytisus. 

This shrub has been found in the Isle of Cythnus, from 
whence it has been transplanted to all the Cyclades, and more 
recently to the cities of Greece, a fact which has greatly in- 
creased the supply of cheese : considering which, I am much 
surprised that it is so rarely used in Italy* This shrab is proof) 
too, against all injuries from heat, from cold, from hail, and 
from snow ; and, as Hyginus adds, against the depredations of 
the enemy even, the wood®® produced being of no value what- 


ever. 
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mere herb is geBerallY understood, while the phycos” is a 
complete shrub. This plant has a broad leaf of a green co- 
lour, which is by some called ^^prasoii,” ^® and by others is 
known as zoster.’* Another kind,^® again, has a hairy sort 
of leaf, very similar to fennel, and grows upon rocks, while 
that previously mentioned grows in shoaly spots, not far from 
the shore. Both kinds shoot in the spring, and die in autumn.'^^ 
The ph3mos^ which grows on the rocks in the neighbourhood 
of Crete, is used also for dyeing purple ; the best kind beino" 
that produced on the north side of the island, which is the 
case dso with sponges of the very best quality. A third kind 
again, is simEar in appearance to grass ; the root of it is 
knotted, and so is the stalk, which resembles that of a reed. 

CHAP. 49 . — THE SEA BRYOH. 

There is another kind of marine shrub, known by the name 
of bryon it has the leaf of the lettuce, only that it is 
of a more wrinkled appearance; it grows nearer land, too, than 
the last. Far out at sea we End a fir-tree and an oak 
each a cubit in height; shells are found adhering to their 
branches. It is said that this sea-oalc is used for dyeing wool 
and that some of them even bear acorns in the sea, a facfwhich 
has been ascertained by shipwrecked persons and divers. There 
are other mame trees also of remarkable size, found in the 
vicinity of Sicyon; the sea-vine, indeed, growls everywhere. 
The sea-fig is destitute of leaves, and the bark is red. There 

^ The “ greea ” plant. 39 The mrdle nlant 

Ti I?® barbatus, probably, of Linnoeus, or else the Fucus erozdes 
They are in reality more long-lived than this. 

J, rrf ® that it is the Eoccella tinctoria of Liun^ns 

t he Zostera marina of Linnaeus, according to Fee. 

lactuca of the moderns, a very common sea-weed 
*r> suggests, not unlike a fir in appearance. 

Quercus. According to Gmelhn, this is the Fucus vesieiilosus of Lin- 
indented, somewhat similarly to those of the oak 

Athenieus, says that in the Lusitanian Sea 
^^2 bear a-coras, on which the thzmnies feed and grow fat 

moEs plant. If, on the other hand, it isLlIy a W he linS 
lue^^ UTonus tnay be meant, the resiclee of koh reaembk a paje 

^ lie speaks of a madrepore, Fee thinks, the identity of which it is 
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is a palm-tree “ also in the Eumber of the sea-sliruhs. Beyond 
the eolnnms of Hercules there is a sea-shrub that grows with 
the leaf of the leek, and others mth those of the carrot,®" and 
of thyme. Both of these last, when thrown up by the tide, 
are transformed®- into pumice. 

CHAT*. 50. — PLANTS OP THE KED SEA. 

Ill the East, it is a Tery remarkable thing, tliat immediately 
after leaving Ooptos, as we pass through the deserts, we iind 
nothing whatever growing, with the exception of the thorn that 
is ImoTO as the thirstj^^®^ thorn ; and this but very rarely. 
In the Bed Sea, however, there are whole forests found grow- 
ing, among which more particularly there are plants that bear 
the laui'el-berry and the olive when it rains also certain 
fungi make their appearance, which, as soon as they are touched 
by the rays of the sun, are turned into pumice.®® The size of the 
slirnhs is three cubits in height ; and they are all filled with 
sea-dogs,®® to such a degree, that it is hardly safe to look at 
them from the ship, for they -will frequently seize hold of the 
very oars. 

CHAP. 51. — PLANTS OP THE INDIAN SEA. 

The officers ®' of Alexander who navigated the Indian seas, 
havti left an account of a marine tree, the foliage of 'which is 
green while in the water ; but the moment it is taken out, it 

difficult to determine- Professor Pallas speaks of an Alcpnidium ficus, 
yvhich lives in tlie Mediterranean and in the ocean, and 'svhich resembles a 
lig, and has no leaves, but its exterior is not red. 

Fee queries whether this may not he tbe Gorgonia palma of Linnasus, 
wiiich has received its name from its resornhiance to a small palm-tree. 

These three, Fee thinks, are madrepores or zoophytes, which it would 
be vain to attempt to identify. 

That is, they dry up to the consistency of pumice. 

“ Sitiens.’^ * Delille considers this as identical with his Acacia seyal, a 
thorny tree, often to be seen in the deserts of Africa. 

Probably zoophy his now unknown. 

Fee suggests that he may allude to the Madrepora fungites of Lin- 
the Fungus kpideus of Bauhin, These are mund in the Bed Sea 
and the Indian Ocean ; but, of course, the story of their appearance during 
rain is fabulous. 

Sharks; see B. ix. c. 70. 

The companions of Oiiosicritus and J7earehus. 
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dries and turns to salt. They liaxe spoken also of biilruskes®® 
of stone bearing a strong reseinblauce to real ones, wbicb grew 
along tbe sea-shore, as also certain shrubs^® in the main sea, 
the colour of an ox’s horn, branching out in various direc- 
tions, and red at the tips. These, they say, were brittle, and 
broke like glass when touched, while, on the other hand, in 
the fire they would become red-hot like iron, and when cool 
resume their original colour. 

In the same part of the earth also, the tide covers the 
forests that grow on the islands, although the trees there are 
more lofty than the very tallest of our planes and poplars ! 
The leaves of these trees resemble that of the , laurel, while the 
blossom is similar to the violet, both in smell and colour : the 
berries resemble those of the olive, and they, too, have an 
agreeable smell : they appear in the autumn, and the leaves 
of the trees never fall off. The smaller ones are entirely 
covered by the waves, while the summits of those of larger 
size protrude from the water, and ships are made fast to them ; 
when the tide falls the vessels are similarly moored to the roots. 
We find the same persons making mention of certain other 
trees which they saw out at sea, which always retained their 
leaves, and bore a fruit very similar to the lupine. 

CHAP. 52.“— THE PI.AXTS OP THE TEOeiODYTIC SEA ; THE HAIE OP 
ISIS: THE CHAEITO-BLEPHAEOX. 

Juba relates, that about the islands of the Troglodytae 
there is a certain shrub found out at sea, which is known as 
the hair of Isis he says that it bears a strong resem- 
blance to coral, is destitute of leaves, and if cut will change 
its colour, becoming quite black and hard, and so brittle as to 
break if it falls. He speaks also of another marine plant, to 
which he gives the name of Charito-blepharon,”®^ md which, 

** Fee hazards a conjecture that this may be the Gorgonia scirpea of 
Pallas, found in the Indian Seas. 

One of the Gorgoniae, Fee thinks ; but its characteristics are not suf- 
ficiently stated to enable us to identify it. 

A fable worthy of Sinhad the Sailor ! 

Isidis erinem.’' Fee says that this is evidently black coral, the Gor- 
gonia antipathes of Linnieus. 

** The eyelid of the Graces/' Fee is almost tempted to think that he 
means red coral. 
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lie.sajs, is partieiilarlj efficacious in love-ciiarms.® Brace- 
lets®'* and necklaces are made of it. He says also that it is sen- 
sible®® when it is about to be taken, and that it turns as hard 
as horn, so hard, indeed, as to blunt the edge of iron. If, on 
the other hand, it is cut before it is sensible of the danger, it is 
immediately transformed to stone. ^ 

Sumkaey. — I temarkable facts, narratires, and obser^mtions 
„ four; hundred and sixty-eight. ^ 

Bomax authoes qxtoteb. — M. Tarro,®® Mucianus,®^ Tirgil,® 
Fabianus,®^ Sebosus,™ Pomponius Fabius,"^ Proeilius^’** 

Ilyginus,'^ Trogus,^® Claudius Cmsar,'® Cornelius Hepos,*^’ Sex- 
tius Biger*^^ who wrote in Greek on Medicine, Cassius He- 
inina,’^ L. Piso,®® Tuditanus,®^ Antias.® 

Foreiox atjthoes oijotei). Theophrastus, Herodotus,®* 
CVdisthenes,®® Isigonus,®® Clitarchus,®^ Anaximenes,® Duris,^ 
Kearchus,®® Onesicritus,®* Polyclitus, Olympiodoras,®® I)iog- 
netus,®* Cleobulus,®® Anticlides,®® Chares ®’ of Mitylene, Me- 
nmchmus,®® Dorotheus®® of Athens, Lycus,^ Antos,® Ephip- 

Amatoriis. 

Spatalia. Armlets or bracelets. 

« fabulous story, one would be almost inclined to 
tflink that lie is speaking of a zoophyte. 

“ See end of B. ii. '7 See end of B. u. 

See end of B vii. 

®® Papirius Fabianns. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. h. n end of B. iii. 

FabmsPictor. See endofB. x. 

’f See end of B. iriiL M See end of B. iii. 

Trogus Pompeius. See end of B. viL 


, See end of B, v. 
■’®';See end ofB.'^xii. 
See end of B. ii. 

. , See end of B. ii. ■ 
See end of B. ii. 
See end of B. vii. 
See end of B. xii. 
See end of B. vi. 
See end of B. xii. 
See end of B. vi. 
^ See end of B. iv. 

See end of B. iv. 

* See end of B, xii. 


f " See end of E. ii. 
See end of B. xii. 
See end of B. xii. 
See end of B. iii. 
See end of B. xii. 
See end of B. vi. 
See end of B. vii. 
See end of B. ii. 
See end of B. xii. 
See end of B. iv. 
See end of E, xii. 
See end of B. viii, 
^ See end of B* xii. 
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pus ® Bion/ ^ i.dim£lntus,^ Ptolemy LagEs/ Marsyas ” of 
Macedon, Zoiius ^ of Macedon, Bemoeiitn-Sj® Ampliiloclins 
Alexander PolyMstor/* Aristomaehiis/^ King Jnba.^^ Apollo- 
dorus who wrote on Perfames, Heraclides^^ the physician 
Potrys the physician, Archidemus the physician, Bionv- 
sins the physician, Bemoclides the physician, Euphron 
the physician, lyiuesides^^ the physician, Biagoras- the phy- 
sieijin, lolias^ the physician, Heraclides-^ of Tarentum, Xeno- 
crates ^ of Ephesus. 

® See end of B. xil 4 See end of B. viii. 

othing certain is known of kirn ; but he appears to be the geo<>raphor 
a native of Larapsacus, mentioned by Strabo in B. xiii. ^ ’ 

See end of B. xii. ^ See end of B. xii. 

** See end of B. xn. 9 See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. viii. ii See end of B, iii. 

1 writer on Agriculture, or domestic economy ; but nothing further is 
known ot him. i3 See end of B. v. ^ 

the same writer that is mentioned at the end of B xi 
For two physicians of this name, see end of B xii. 

'6 ^ One of his prescriptions is preserved in the works of Galen. Xothim? 
eIse i8 kno.vnofhim. See end of B. xii. ^ 

See end of B. xii. i9 See end of B. xii. 

See end of B ** 


See end of B. xii. 
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CHAINS., I & 2. (!.') — XHK KATUBE OF THE TVSB. 

FEUCTIEICATIOK. 


ITS MODE OF 


Tliose which haTe been hitherto mentioned, are, nearly all 
of them, exotic trees, which it is impossible to rear in any 
other than their native soil, and which are not to be naturalised 
in strange countries A It is now for ns to speak of the more 
ordinary kinds, of all of which Italy may be looked npon 
as more particularly the parent,^ Those who are well ac- 
quainted with the subject, must only bear in mind that for 
the present we content onrselves with merely stating the 
diherent varieties of these trees, and not the mode of cultivating 
them, although there is no doubt that the characteristics of a 
tree depend very considerably yipon its cultivation. At this 
fact I cannot sufficiently express my astonishment, that of 
some trees all memory has utterly perished, and that the 
very names of some, of which we find various authors making 
mention, have wholly disappeared.® And yet who does not 
readily admit that now, when intercommunications have been 
opened between all parts of the world, thanks to the majestic 
sway of the Eoman empire, civilization and the arts of life 
have made a rapid progress, owing to the interchange of com- 
modities and the common enjoyment hy aU of the blessings of 
-peace j while at the same time a multitude of objects which 


This inxist be understood with considerable modification — many" of 
the tropical trees and plants have been naturalized, and those of America 
more particularly, in Europe. 

^ lie is probably wrong in looking upon the rine as indigenous to Italy. 
It was known in very early^ times in Egypt and Greece, and it is now 
generally considered that it is indigenons throughout the tract that 
stretches to the south, from the the mountains of Mazandiran on the Cas- 
pian to the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Sea, and eastward 
through iOiorassan and Cahui to the base of the Himalayas, 

3 The art of printing, F^e remarks, utterly precludes the recurrent^ of 
such a fact as tins. 
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fcmerly lay conceded, are now revealed for our indiscriminate 
‘5ie present day there are none to be 

1 ,° a “y ®'5q“auitence with much that has bppn 

handed dovra to us by the ancient writers; so much more 

comprehensive was the diligent research of our forefatters or 

dse so much more happhy employed was their industr^ ' 
is a thou^d years ago since Hesiod,^ at the very dawn so 
^y, of literature, first gave precepts for the gmdanleofthp 
agncultunst, an esample which has since been Mowed bv no 
sm^ number of wnters. Hence have originated eonsideSbte 
laboms for ourselves, seeing that we have not only to enamVe 
nto the diseovenes of modem times, but to ascertain as^reU 
wbat was known to the ancients, and this too in ' 
midst of that oblivion which the heedlessnis of the presM 
day has so greatly tended to generate, mat causes tfen am 
wo fiVr^l ^ K this lethargy, other than those Sgs Mteh 

world m general throughout all the 

orld ? He w manners and usages, no doubt, have now com! 
into vogue, and the minds of men are oppii-mVri , ome 

of . totally difr™.t aamfi “ S o?S "£ S'® 

the only ones that axe now ealtiyated . tn fact, are 

tii^ innumerable received the homaffe of ' 

making a display of the extenf- ^ and m. 

Iiighest rank to those arts entertaining tp resoimces, gave tlie 
through them that thev should en„mA-m£S5® ’«^as 


displayed hi -hT;sraC;™XS 
later ages, the enlarged boundaries nftZhi-: , 

and the vast extent of our erMfh^vfit ^ habitable world. 
Since the Censor has heenehos® foHhe eS ^ht™ “■’T‘ 
since the judge has been selected accorfter3 ^ property,' 
his MMe, since it has become the fashten t S5 tat 

-d DsK' the prototype of 
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.notMng reflects a Mglier merit npon tlie magistrate anfl the 
geaerai than a. large estate,: since the being destitute, of heirs® 
has , begun to confer upon persons the very highest' power and 
influence, ■ since iegaey-huntin,.g® has become the most lucrative 
of all professions, and since it has been considered that the 
only real pleasures are those of possessing, all the true enjoy- 
inents of life have been utterly lost sight of, and all those arts 
which have derived the name of liberal, &om liberty,’ that 
greatest blessing of life, have come to deserve the contrary 
appellation, ser^ity alone being the passport to proflt. 

Tins servility each one has Ms own peculiar way of mahing 
most agreeable, and of putting in practice in reference to 
others, the motives and the hopes of all tending to the one 
great object, the acquisition of wealth : indeed, we may every- 
where behold men even of naturally excellent qualities pre- 
ferring to foster the vicious inclinations of others rather than 
cultivate their own talents. We may therefore conclude, by 
Hercules! that pleasure has now begun to live, and that life, 
truly so called, has ceased to be.® As to ourselves, however, 
we shall continue our researches into matters now lost in ob- 
livion, nor shall we be deterred &oni pursuing our task by the 
trivial nature® of some of our details, a consideration which 
has in no way influenced us in our description of the animal 
world. And yet we And that Yirgil, that most admirable 
poet, has allowed this to influence him, in his omission to enlarge 
upon the beauties of the garden ; for, happy and graceful poet 
as he is, he has only culled what we may call the flower of 
his subject: indeed, we And that he has only named in all 
some fifteen varieties of the grape, three of the olive, the same 
number of the pear, and the citron of Assyria, and has passed 
over the rest in silence altogether, 

(2). With what then ought we to begin in preference to the 
vine, the superiority in which has been so peculiarly con- 

® He alludes to the legacy-hunters with which Kome abounded in his 
time. They are spoken of by Seneca, Tacitus, and Juvenal, in tenns of 
severe reprobation. 

s This seems to bo the meaning of captatio f much like what we call 
“ toadying,” or toad-eating.” 

7 The ‘‘ liberalcs artes," were those, the pursuit of which was not con- 
sidered derogatory to the dignity of a flee man. 

Vita ipsa desiit. 

® Hurailitas. In the Georgies. 
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ctded to Italy, that ie tins one blessing we may pronounce her 
to have surpassed those of all other nations of the 1 ^ } 
the sole exception of those that bear the yarious nerfui^l “ 
and even there when the .dne is in flower, therelsSrne ' 
fme _known which in exquisite sweetness 00^ 3^3^ ' 
vine has been justly reckoned" by the ancients amon- thl 
lonfL™ account of its remarkable size. In the city of Potu 
I onium, we see a statue of Jupiter formed of the trunk of " 
single me, which has for ages remained proof aStt In 

® patera Lde o/the Lme 

wood. At Metapontum, the temple of Juno has lono- ct„ f 
supported by pillars formed of theffie material - andeve^°f 
the present day we ascend to the roof of the temple of Dkna tt 
constructed, it is said, of the trunk of 
^ine, that was brought from Cyprus ; the vines of th a f- 
often attaining a most remarkable size. There is not a wnnd 
existence of a more lasting nature Ian S- I at r 
mclmed, however to be of^inion ^0^0 
those various articles were constructed, was the wild ^dL. ^ ^ 

CHAP. 3.-IHE HATUEZ OP IHE OE.APE, AXU THE CULIIVAmx OP 
THE VINE. 

The ojlttwted vbe ia kept dom by e™ to. ' 

noniar . embS. Si t to the 

- . d». - a. : SpSsns' 


and other 
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i . 

continually on the increase, audit is quite impossible to sepa- 
rate tlie two, or rather, I may say/ to tear them asunder, 
Yaleiianus Cornelius has regarded it as ©ne of the most re-' 
markable facts that could he transmitted to posterity, that 
single vines have been known to surround villas and country- 
houses with their shoots and creeping tendrils ever on the 
stretch. At Eome, in the porticoes of Livia, a single vine, 
w'ith its leaf-clad trellises, protects with its shade the walks 
in the open air; the fruit of it yields twelve amphorae of 

Everywhere find the vine overtopping the elm even, 
and we read that Cineas,^^* the ambassador of King PjTrhus, 
w’hen admiring the great height of the vines at Aricia, * 
wittily making allusion to the peculiar rough taste of wine, 
remarked that it was wuth very good reason that they had 
hung the parent of it on so lofty a gibbet. There is a tree 
in that part of Italy which lies beyond the Padus,^® known, 
as the '^rumpotinus,'’^®* or sometimes by the name of ^'opu- 
lus,’* the broad circular^® storeys of which are covered with 
vines, %vhose branches wind upwards in a serpentine form to 
the part where the boughs finally divide,^’’ and then, throw’- 
ing out their tendrils, disperse them in every direction among 
the straight and hnger-iike twigs which project from the 
branches. There are vines also, about as tali as a man of 
moderate height, which are supported by props, and, as they 
throw out their bristling tendrils, form whole vineyards : while 
otliers, again, in their inordinate love for climbing, combined 
with skill on the part of the proprietor, will cover even the 
very centre^® of the court-yard with their shoots and foliage, 

“ Mustum/’ Pare, unfermented juice of the grape. 

See B. vii. c, 24. Italia Transpadana. 

See B. xxiv. c. 112. The Bauhins are of opinion that this is the 
Acer opulus of Willdenow, common in Italy, and very branchy. 

“ T ahiilata in orbem patnla.” He probably alludes to the hraimhes 
extending horizontally from the trunk. 

In paimarn ejus."* 

There is no doubt that the whole of this passage is in a most cor- 
rupt state, and we can only ^uess at its meaning. Siliig suggests a new 
reading, which, unsupported as it is by any of the MSS., can only be 
regarded as fanciful, and perhaps as a very slight improvement on the 
attempts to obtain a solution of the difficulty. Pliny's main object seems 
to be to contrast the vines that entwine round poles and^ rise perpendicu- 
larly with those that creep horizontally. 
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So numerous are the rarieties of the Tine which eyen Italy 
alone presents. ^ 

In some of the proTinces the vine is able to stand of itself 
without anything ^ to support it, drawing in its bendino* 
branches, and making up in its thickness for its stunted sket 
In other places, again, the winds will not allow of this mode of 
culture, a^ in Ahrica, for instance, and yarioiis parts of the 
province of Gallia Farbonensis. These vines, being prevented 
from growing beyond the first branches, and hence always 
retaining a resemblance to those plants w’-hieh stand in need 
of the hoe, trail along the ground just like them, and every 
here and. there suck^® up the juices from the earth to fill their 
grapes ; it is in consequence of this, that in the interior of Africa 
the clusters ^ are known to exceed the body of an infant in size. 
The wine of no country is more acid than those of Africa, hut 
there is nowhere to be found a grape that is more agreeable 
for its fimness, a circumstance which may very probably have 
given rise to its name of the ‘^hard grape/*'-^^ As to the 
varieties of the grape, although they are rendered innumerable 
by the size, the colour, and the flavour of the berry, they are 
multiplied even still more by the wunes that they produce. 
In one part they are lustrous with a rich purple colour, while 
in another, again, they glow with a rosy tint, or else are glossy 
with their verdant hue. The grapes that are merely white 
or black are the common sorts. The bumastus^^ swells out 
in form like a breast, while that known as the dactylus 
■has^ a berry of remarkable length, mture, too, displaj^s such 
vaneties in these productions of hers, that smaU grapes are 
often to be found adhering to the largest vines, but of sur- 
passmg sweetness ; they are known by the name of lep- 
torragae.”^ Some, again, wiU keep throughout the winter, if 
care is taken to hang them to the cefring^s with a string; 

out fresh shoots every here and there. Fee, however 
A grapes themselves, as they trail 

tn vOio! These are Lowu 

evidently be speaking of the size of the dmc/Js. See the 
account of the grapes of Canaan, m Ki^mbers xiii. 24 . 

•v^ Burns acinus/' or, accordm: ^ . 

From the Greek j3oi/ixa{rroc, a 
ii*' 10'2* , . 

^ Prom the Greek Xeyrropayec, 

^ Pensili coucamaratm nodo. 


to some readings, duracinus.'' 

'w's teat, mentioned by Virgil, Geor* 
Or finger-grape. * 

small-berried.” 
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while others again, mil keep by Tirtue of their own natural 
freshness and vigour, if put into earthen jars, which are then 
enclosed in doha,-® and covered up with the fermenting husks 
ot grapes S,ome grapes receive from the smoke of the black- 
smith s forge that remarkable flavour which it is also known 
to impart to TOes : it_wa8 the high name of the Emperor 
Iiherius that brought into such great repute the grapes that 
had been smoked m the smithies of Africa. Before his time 
tne^ highest rank at table was assigned to the grapes of Ehse- 
tia/ and to those growing in the territory of Verona. 

Eaisins of the sun have the name of “passi,” from havin"’ 
been submitted® to the influence of the sun. It is not un- 
eommon to preseiwe grapes in must, and so make them drunk 
with thmr juices; while there are some that are all the 
sweeter for hemg placed in must after it has been boUed ; 
otfaew, again, are left to hang on the parent tree till a new 
crop has made its appearance, by which time they have be- 
come as clear and as transparent® as glass. Astringent 

?o ? ’.if footstalk of the grape, will impart 

to it all that body and that firmness which, when placed in 
doha or amphorm, it gives to wine. More recently, too, there 
has been discovered a ^’ine which produces a fruit that imparts 
to Its wine a strong flavour of pitch: it is the famous l-ape 
that confers rach celebrity on the territory of Vienne,® and of 
which several varieties have recently enriched the territories 
ot the Arvcrni, the Sequam, and the Helvii:=' it was un- 
known in the time of the poet Virgil, who has now been dead 
those ninety years.^^ 

f-ifw ^ need I make mention of the 

fact that the vme® has been introduced into the camp and 


*• ^ 

... frardoum speaks of these grapes as still growing in his time in the 
^ altelhne, and remai-kaUe for their excellence. 

the action of the 

From the tliiniiess of the sHu. 

“ fuw ¥•’ “’f B. xxxiii. 0. 24. 

lie died in the year b.c, J f). * i,. 

3- A vine sapling was the chief mark of the centurion’s authority. 


[Book XIV. 
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placed ia fee oenteioa’s haad for the prese^atioa of the 
Tpreme authority aad eoaimaad ? that thm is the Ingh ^e wd 
which Bummoas the lagging ranks to the eagles laised aMt, 
and that even in chastisement for faults it tends to reflect 
honour upon the punishment It_ was the vineyard too, 
that first afforded a notion, “ the practical ufalny of which has 
been experienced in many a siege. Among the medicinal pic- 
parations, too, the vine holds so hj:h a place, that its very 
wines taVcn hy themselves are efficacious as remedies for 
disease.” 

CHAP. 4. (2.)— NiJsreiT-oire vakieties of the vine. 

Democritus, who has declared that he was acquainted with 
everv variety of the grape known in Greece, is the only person 
wdio'has been of opinion that every tod could be enunierated ; 
but, on the other hand, the rest of the authors have stated that 
they are quite innumei-able” and of infinite extent, a,n assertion 
the truth of which wiU he more evident, if we only consider 
the vast number of wines. I shall not attempt^ then, to speak 
of every land of vine, but only of those that are the most re- 
markable, seeing that the varieties are very nearly as number- 
less as the districts in which they grow. It will suffice, then, 
to point out those which are the most remarkable among the 
vines, or else are peculiar for some wonderful property. 

The very highest rank is given to the Aminean®^ grape, on 

^ The reading “ elatas,*^ has been tt(io])ted. If “lentas^ is retained, 
it may mean, promotion, slow though it be,’ for the yord 
wasoftennsedto denote the rank of the “pnmipilus,’ who had the 
charge of the eagle of the legion. , i 

Because it was the privUe^e solely^ of those soldiers who were Homan 

citizens to he beaten with the yine sapling. ^ 

38 He alludes to the “vinea” used in besieging towns; the hrst notion 

of which was deriyed from the leafy roof afforded by the vines when creeping 
on the trellis over-head. It was a moveable machine, affording a root 
under which the besiegers protected themselves against darts, stones, fire, 
and other missrlAs. Haw hides or wet cloths constituted the uppermost 
layer. 

See B. sxiii c. 19. i, r i 

Many years ago, there were m the gardens of the Luxembourg one 
thousand tour hundred varieties of the French grape, and even then there 
were many not to be found there; while, at the same time, it was con- 
sidered that the French kinds did not form more than one-twentieth part 
of the species known in Europe, 

3^* This vine was said to be of Grecian origin, and to have been con- 
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aecoimt of ike body and durability of its wine, wkiek improves 
vith old age. , Tkere' are five varieties of tke Amineaa ' grape ;■ 
of tkese, the smaller germana, or ‘^ sister*’ .grape, has a, smellier 
heiTy than the rest, and flowers more strongly, being able to 
hear up against rain and tempestuons weather;, a thing that 
is not the case' with the larger germana, thongh it is less ex- 
posed to danger when attached' to a tree than when supported 
only' by a trelii'S. Another kind, again, has obtained the 
name of the '^^gemella,” or twin’’ grape, 'because theelnsters 
always grow^^' in couples : the flavour of the wine is extremely 
'rough, ,b^ut it is remarkable for its strength. Of these several 
varieties the smaller one suffers from the south wind, but re- 
ceives nutriment from all the others, upon Mount Yesuvius, 
for instance, and the hills of vSurrentum : in the other parts of 
Italj^ it is never grown except attached to trees. The fifth 
kind is that Imown as the lanata, or woolly” grape ; so that 
we need not be surprised at the wool-hearing trees of the 
Seres or the Indians, for this grape is covered with a woolly 
down of remarkable thickness. It is the first of the Ami- 
nean vines that ripens, but the grape decays with remarkable 
rapidity. 

The second, rank belongs to the vines of Homentiim,'^® the 
wmod of which is red, fi’om which circumstance the vines have 
received from some the name of ruhellm.” The grapes of 
this vine produce less wine than usual, in consequence of the 
extraordinary quantity of husk and lees they throw off : hut 
the vine is remarkably strong, is w-eil able to stand the frost, 
and is apt to receive more detriment from drought than from 
rain, from heat than from cold ; hence it is that those are 
looked upon as the best that are grown in cold and moist 
localities. That variety which has the smallest grape is con- 
veyed by a Tbessalian tribe to Italy, where it was' grown at Aminea, a 
viUage in the Faleriiian district of Campania. It is supposed to have 
been the same as the f/ros plant of the French. The varieties mentioned 
by Fiiiiy seem not to have been recognized by the modems. 

Fee does not give credit to this statement. 

In allusion to the cotton-tree, or else the mulberry leaves covered 
with the cocoons of the silkworm. See B. vL c. 20, and B. sii. e. 21. 
Tirgil, in the Georgies, has the well-known line ; 

“ Vtdieraque ut foliis depectant tennia Seres.’' 

See B. iii. c. 9. There are many vines, the wood of which is red, 
but this species has not been identified. 
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sidered tlie most firmtM : tlie one wMck kas a jagged leaf is 
less produetive. 

The vine known as tke apiana/’^® kas received tkat name 
from tke kee, an insect wkiek is remarkably fond of it : there 
are two varieties of this vine. This grape, too, is covered in 
its young state with a kind of down ; tke main difference be- 
tween the two varieties is, that tke one ripens more rapidly 
than the other, though this last ripens with considerable 
quickness. A. cold locality k not at all hurtful to them, 
although there is no grape that ripens sooner : these grapes, 
however, very soon rot in the rain. The wines produced by 
this grape are sweet at first, hut contract a rough flavour in 
the course of yeai’s. This vine is cultivated more than any 
other in Etruria. Thus far we have made mention of the 
more celebrated vines among those which are peculiar and in- 
digenous to Italy ; the rest have been introduced from Chios 
or Thasos. 

The small Greek grape is not inferior to the Aminean for 
the excellence of its quality : the berry is remarkably thin- 
skinned, and the cluster so extremely small, that it is not 
worth while cultivating it, except on a soil of remarkable 
richness. The eugenia,^® so called flom its high qualities, has 
been introduced into tbe Alban territory from the hills of 
Tauromenium:^^ it is found, however, to thrive only there, 
for if transplanted elsewhere it degenerates immediately : in 
fact, there is in some vines so strong an attachment to their 
native soil, that they leave behind them all their high repute, 
and iire never transplanted in their full entirety. This is the 
case, too, with the Ehsetian and the Allohrogian grapes, of 
which we have made mention above as the pitch-flavoured^^ 
grape ; these are justly deemed excellent in their own coun- 

^ From ** a bee.'* He alludes, it is tbought, to tbe muscatel 
grape, said to have had its name from “ musoa/’ a ‘‘fly an insect which 
is greatly attracted by its sweetness. 

Grsecula. 

Fee is inclined to think that he alludes to the vine of Corinth, the 
dried fruit of which are the cuiTants of commerce. 

From the Greek ivyavna, 

« Sow Taormina, in SicUy, where, Fre says, it is stifl to be fonnii. 
The grapes are red, similar to those of Mascoli near Etna, and much 
esteemed. 

Picata. Seep. 221. 
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trjj wliile elsewliere areiield' in. no .-esteem' at all. Still, 
however, in cionsequenee of tlieir remarkaHe fertility, they 
make up for anality bj"' abundance : ' the ' engenia . thrives in 
spots' which are scorching hot, the'Ehsetian vine in- places of a 
more moderate temperature, and the Allobrogian in cold, ex- 
posed situations, the fruit being of a black colour, and ripened 
by the agency of frost 

, The wdnes produced from the vines of which we have 
hitherto made mention,, even' though the grapes, are black, 
become, all of them, when old, of a white complexion. The 
other vines are of no note in particular, though sometimes, 
thanks to some peculiarity either in the climate or the soil, 
the wines produced from them attain a mature old age ; such, 
for instance, as the Tecenian^® vine, and the Biturigian,®^ which 
blossoms at the same time with it, but has not so many grapes. 
The blossoms of these last-mentioned vines are not liable to 
receive injury, both because they are natoally hut transi- 
tory, and have the power of resisting the action of both wind 
and storm ; still, however, those that grow in cold spots are 
considered superior to those produced in a warm site, and those 
found in moist pilaces superior to those grown in dry, thirsty 
localities. 

The vine laiovm as the visula’*®- ^ ^ more 

than abundance of fruit, being unable to endure the extreme 
variations of the atmosphere, though it is very well able to 
stand a continuation of either cold or heat. Of this last kind 
the smaller one is the best, but difficult to please in its choice ; 
in a rich eartli it is apt to rot, while in a thin soil it will come 
to nothing at all : in its fastidiousness it requires a soil of 
middling quality', and hence it is that it is so commonly found 
on the bills of the Sabine territory. Its grape is unsightly in 
appearance, but has a very pleasant fiavour : if it is not gathered 
at the very moment that it is ripe, it wiU fall, even before it 
decays. The extreme size of the leaves, and its natural hardi- 

I. e., pale straw colour. 

^ It has been 8iq)posed that this vine received its name from “ fBex-/' the 
wine depositing an nnnsiially large quantity of lees. 

It is doubtful whether this vine had its name from being grora in 
the district now called Bourges, or that of Botirdeans. Balechamps iden- 
tifies it with the plmt d* Orleans. 

The origin of its name is unknown. The text is evidently defective, 
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iiess, are its ■great protection against, tlie disastrous ejffects of 
liail. 

The grapes known as iielTolac’’,®^ are remarkable for the 
peculiarity" of theii* colour, which is sort of midway between 
purple and black, but raries so frequently that it has made 
some persons give them the name of “ varianm/^ Of the two 
sorts of helvolm, the black is the one generally preferred : they 
both of them produce every other year, but the w ine is best 
Tvhen the vintage has been less abundant. ^ 

The vine that is known as the precia’^ is also divided 
into two varieties, distingidshed by the size of the grape. 
TJiese vines produce a vast quantity of w^oocl, and the grape is 
very good for preserving in jars the leaves are similar in 
ap])eanmce to that of parsley.^^ The people of OyrrhacMum 
hold in high esteem the vine known as the “ basilica/^ the 
same wdiich in Spain is called the cocoiobis*”^^ The grapes 
of this vine grow in thin clusters, and it can stand great heat, 
and the south winds. The wine produced from it is apt to fly 
to the headd® the produce of the vine is very large. The 
people in Spain distinguish tw-o kinds of this vine, the one 
with the oblong, the other with the round grape ; their gather 
this fruit the very last of alL The siveeter the cocolobis is, 
the more it is valued ; but even if it has a rough taste, the wine 
will become sweet by keeping, ivhile, on the other hand, that 
which -was sweet at first, will acquire a certain roughness j it 
is in this last state that the wine is thought to rival that of 
Alba,®® It is said that the juice of this grape is remarkably 
efficacious when drunk as a specific for diseases of the bladder. 

name it would ho nntlerstood that they were of an inter- 
mediate colour between ro.se and white, a not uncommon colour in the 
grape, Pliny, how^ever, says otherwise, ami he is supported by Coliimcik. 

C. hauhin took tliis to mean one of the garden currant trees, the 
Kibes uva crispa of Linnmns, called by Bauhin Grossularia simplici aeino, 
or else Bpinosa agrestis. But, as Fee observes, the ancients w^erc not so 
ignorarit as to confound a vine with a currant-bush. 

Like the Portuguese grapes of the present day. 

Crisped and indented. 

This variety, according to Christian de la Yega, was eultivatod 
nbuudantly in Grenada.^ The word mmlah^ according* to some, meant 
cock’s comb. It is mentioned as a Spanish word by Columella. 

^ Dak'champs says, that a similar wine was made at ilontpellierv and 
that It was called ‘‘pjquardaut.** 

See B, x.'s.iii, cc» 20, 21. 
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The albucTis*’ produces 'most of its ..fruit at the top of 
the tree, the Tisula at the bottom ; hence, , when planted around 
tlie stinie tree, in consequence of these peculiarities in their 
nature, tliev kfar between them, a two-fold ■ crop. One of the 
black grape vines has been called the inerticula,’’ though 
it might with more propriety have been styled the sobria 
the wine ironi it is remarkably good, and more particularly 
when old ; but though strong, it is productive of no ill effects, 
and, indeed, is the only wine that wdil not cause in- 
toxication. 

The abundance of their produce again recommends otlier 
vines to us, and, in the first place, that known as the ^^heiven- 
naea.”*'-^ Of this vine tliere are two kinds ; the lai’ger, wdiick 
is by some called the ^^lorig” heivennaea, and the sm idler 
kind, wiiich is known as the em.arcum,’’®^ ' not so pjrolilic as 
the first, but producing a wine of more agreeable flavour ; it 
is distinguished by its rounded leaf, but thej^ are both of 
them, of slender malje. It is requisite to place forks beiieatli 
these vines for the support of their ' branches, as otherwise it. 
would be quite iiopossible for them to support the weight of 
their produce : they receive nutriment from the breezes that 
blow from the sea, and foggy weather is injurious to them. 
There is not one among the vines that manifests a greater 
aversion to Italy, for there it becomes comparatively leafless 
and stunted, and soon decays, while the wdne which it produces 
there wdii not keep beyond the summer : no vine, howxwer, 
thrives better in a poor soil. Graecinus, "who has copied from 
the works of Cornelius Ceisus, gives it as his opinion that it is 
not that the nature of this vine is repugnant to the climate 
of Italy, but that it is the mode of cultivating it that is 

Probably from “albusf" “white.*^ Poinsinet thinks that it may 
have been so called from the Celtic word alb^ or alp, a mountain, and that 
it grew on elevated spots. This, however, is probably fanciful. 

Called by the Greeks ctfieOvarov, from its comparatively harmless 
qualities. 

Or “sober” vine. 

Hardouin says that in his time it was still cultivated about Macerata, 
in the Eornan States. Fee thinks that it may be one of the climbing 
vines, supported by forks, cultivated in the central provinces of France. 
See also ih xxiii. e. 19, as to the effects produced by its wine. 

Poinsjnct gives a Celto- Scythian origin to this word, and says that it 
means “injured by fogs.” This appears to be suppoi’ted in some measure 
by what is stated below. 
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wrong, and tlie anxietj to force it to put fortK its shoots; a 
mode of treatment, he thinks, which absorbs all its fertility, 
unless the soil in which it is planted happens to be remarkably 
rich, and by its support prevents it from being exhausted. It 
is said that this vine is never earbimeled,^’ a remarkable qua- 
lity, if, indeed, it really is the fact that there is any vine in 
existence that is exempt from the natural influences of the 
climate. 

The spionia, by some called the ^^spinea,”®® is able to bear 
heat very well, and thrives in the autumn and rainy weather : 
indeed, it is the only one among all the vines that does well 
amid fogs, for which reason it is peculiar to the territory of 
Havenna.®^ The venicula is one of those that blossom the 
strongest, and its grapes are particularly well adapted for pre- 
serving in jars. The Campanians, however, prefer to give it 
the name of “ scircula,” -while others, again, call it stacula/’ 
Tarracina has a vine known as the numisiana;’’ it has no 
qualities of its own, hut has characteristics just according to 
the nature of the soil in w^hich it is planted : the wine, how- 
*ever, if kept in the earthen casks of Surrentum, is remark- 
able for its goodness, that is to say, as far south as "Vesuvius. 
On aniving in that district, we find the Murgentina,'^® the very 
best among all those that come from Sicily. Some, indeed, 
call the vine ** Pompciana/^^^ and it is more particularly fruitful 
w-hen grown in Latium, just as the ^^lorconia’’^* is productive 
now’here hut in Campania. Of a contrary nature is the vine 
known as the argeica,^’ and by Virgil called argitis 
it makes the ground all the more'*^ productive, and is remark- 

See B. xvii. c. 37. 

Or thorny” vine. Fee queries why it should be thus called. 

This humid, marshy locality was noted for the badness of its grapes, 
and consequently of its wine. 

Hardouin thinks that this is the “Marze mina’^ of the Venetians : 
whence, perhaps, its ancient name. 

“Testis.*' See B. xxxv. c, 46. 

From Murgentum, in Sicily. See B. Hi. c. 14. 

From Pompeii, afterwards destroyed. See B. Hi, c. 9. 

"2 Hardouin, as Fee thinks, without good reason, identifies this with 
the “Arelaca** of ColumeDa. 

"3 Georgies, H. 99, 

This seems to be the meaning of “ultro solum Isetius facit.*' These 
two Hues have been introduced by Sillig, from one of the MSS., for the 
first time. 
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aMy stout in its resistaBce to ram and eiFects of old age, 
though, it will hardly produce wine every year ; it is remark- 
able for the ahuiidant crops which it hears, though the grapes 
are held but in small esteem for eating. The vine known as 
the metica” lasts iveil for years, and offers a successful re- 
sistance to all changes of weather ; the grape is black, and the 
wine assumes a tawny hue when old. 

(3.) The varieties that have been mentioned thus far are 
those that are generally known ; the others belong to peculiar 
countries or individual localities, or else are of a mixed nature, 
the produce of grafting. Thus the vine known as the Tuder- 
nis,’^*^® is peculiar to the districts of Etruria, and so too is the 
vine that bears the name of Elorentia.” At Arretium the 
talpona, the etesiaca, and the eonsemina, are particularly ex- 
cellent,*® The talpona,"^ which is a black grape, produces a 
pale, straw-coloured*® must: the etesiaca is apt to deceive; 
the more the wine it produces the better the quality, but it 
is a remarkable fact, that just as it has reached that point its 
fecundity ceases altogether. The eonsemina hears a black 
grape, but its wine will not keep, though the grape itself is 
a most excellent keeper ; it is gathered fifteen days later than 
any other kind of grape : this vine is very fruitful, but its 
grape is only good for eating. The leaves of this tree, like 
.those of the wild vine, turn the colour of blood j ust before the 
fall : the same is the case also with some other varieties, but 
it is a proof that they are of very inferior quality. 

The irtiola®" is a vine peculiar to Umbria and the terri- 


"5 Hardouia thinks that it is so called from Tuder, a town of Etrnria. 
See B. iii. c. 19. 

Sillig suggests that the reading here is corrupt, and that Pliny 
means to say that the vine called Florentia is particularly excellent, and 
iiuTely to state that the talpona, A'c., are peculiar to Arretium : for, as 
lie says, speaking directly afterwards in disparagement of them, it is not 
likely he would pronounce them opima/" of “ first-rate quality.** 

From “talpa,” a ‘‘mole,’* in consequence of its black colour. 

"s ‘‘ Album.” 

Probably so called from the Etesian winds, which improved its growth. 
^ Perhaps meaning “ double-seeded.** We may here remark, that the 
wines of Tuscany, though held in little esteem in ancient times, are highly 
esteemed at the present day. 

The leaves of most varieties turn red just before the fall 

And Baccius thinks that this is the kind from which the raisins of the 
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tories of Mevama. and Picenum, the piimula^^ belono's 

to Amiternum. ^ In^the same districts/ we find the Tine e.all'Si 
oannanica,^ which is very deceptive, though the people are 
remarkably fond of its fruit. The municipal town of Pom- 
pen has given its name to the Pompeia,^' aithoiigh it is to be 
lonnd in greater abundance in the territory of Cliisinm. The 
Ti burin a, also, is so called from the municipal town of Tibur 
although it IS, .in this district that they have lately discovered 
the grape known as the oleaginea,^’ from its strong resem- 
manee to an olive : this being the very last kind of grape that 
has been introduced. The Sabines and the Laurentes are the 
only people acquainted with the vinacioia.^^ As to the mnes 
of Alount Gaiirus,®® I am aware that, as they have been trans- 
Palernian territory, they bear the name of 
Falernian but it is a fact that the Paiernian vine, when 
transplanted, rapidly degenerates. Some persons, too, have 
made out a Tarentine variety, with a grape of remarkable 
sweetness : the grapes of the capnios,”®^ the bueeoniatis,'’'^® 
and the ‘^tarrapia,” grow on the hills of Thtirii, and are 
never gathered till after the frost commences. Pisae enjoys 
the larian Tine, and Ifutina the priisinian,®^ with a black 
grape, the wine of which turns pale within four years. It is 
a very remarkable thing, but there is a grape here that turns 
round yith the sun, in its diurnal motion, a circumstance from 
which It has received the name of streptos.’’®^ In Italy, the 

Perhaps from “ pumilio,’' a dwarf. 

thrSclavonte^^bMi?"^’ to Poinsinet, ivlio would derive it from 

^ Previously mentioned, p. 228. 

^ The psidence of Horace, now Tivoli. 

Bacoms says that the wine of this grape was thin like water and that 
ft' o«lt!vution still &n“n 

it, near “tuate within a short distance of 

See B. iii. c. 9. 

from the smoky or intermediate colour of its OTape<? Fee 
Srapoof France, called the 

w Possibly meaning the monthfnl.” 
cellent'^alTs^ “ Bithynia, a district which bore ex- 

Of the “taming >■ grape. A fabulous story no doubt, originating in 
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Gallic vine is a great favourite, while beyond the Alps that of 
Picenimi"" is preferred. Virgil has made mentiorL of the 
Tliasiaii vine, the Mareotis, the lagea, and several other foreign 
varieties, which are not to he found in Italy. 

There are some \ines, again, that are ' remarkahle, not for 
their wine, but f>r their grapes, such, for instance, as the ani- 
hrosia,® one of the duraciniis kind, a grape which i^equires 
no potting, hut will keep perfectly well if left on the vine, vso 
remarkable is the strength with which it is endowed for with- 
standing the effoets of cold, heat>, and stormy weather. The 
*'^orlliampeli;)s/’'*‘ too, is a vine that requires neither tree nor 
stay, as it is well able to sustain its ovm weight. This, how- 
ever, is not the ease with the dactylis,’’®® the stem, of which 
is no thicker than the finger. The columbina one of 
those with the finest clusters, and still more so is the purple 
^ ^ birnammia it does not bear in clusters,^ but only secondary 
hunches. There is the trij)edanea,® too, a name which it owes 
to the lengtli of its clusters, and the scirpula,^ with its shrivelh: d 
berry ; the Ehmtica;^ too, so called in the Maritime Alps, though 
very different from the grape of that name which is so highly 
esteemed, and of which we have previously spoken ; for in 
this variety the clusters arc small, the grapes lie closely packed, 

the name, probably. Fee suggests that it may have originated in the not 
uncommon practice of letting the bunches hang after they were ripe, ainJ 
then twisting them, w1]|c1j. was thouglit to increase the juiee. 

In the modem Marches of Ancona. 

Georgies, ii, 91, 

Sunt Thasim vites, sunt et ^Mareotides albm : 

* ^ 

Ft pnsso Psithia ntilior. teniiisque Lageos, 

Teiitatura pedes olim, vincturaque liiiguain, 

Purpurea*, Precimque 

A muscati-1. Fee thinks. 

Or “hard-bcrricd.’' J*'eo thinks that the raaroqiiin, or Morocco 
grape, called the ^‘pied de poule” (or fowl’s foot), at Montpellier, may bo 
tiie diiraeinus. , 

97 0 ^. “ upright In Anjou and Ilerault the vines are of similar 

■'character. ■■ '■^■■' , , 

The finger-like” vine. The “pigeon^* vine. 

^ Thoiigli very fruitful, it does not hear in large clusters (racerni), but 
only in small bunches (uvse). 

- The “three-foot” vine. 

Perhaps meaning the “ rush ” grape, from its shrivelled appearance. 

^ See c. 3 of this Hook. 
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and it produces but a poor wine. It lias, however, the thin- 
nest skin of all the grapes, and a single stone,® of very dimi- 
nutive size, which is known as the “ Chian ® one or two of 
the grapes on the cluster are remarkably large. There is also 
the black Aminean, to which the name of Syriaca is given ; 
the Spanish vine, too, the TOy best of all those of inferior 
quality. 

The grapes that are known as escariee,'’^ are grown on trel- 
lises. Of the duraciniis® kind, there are those known as the 
w'hite and the black varieties ; the bumastus, too, is similarly 
distinguished in coioui-i Among the ^dnes too, that have 
not as yet been mentioned, there are the .^gian and the 
Ehodian^ kinds, as also the uncialis, so called, it would seem, 
from its grape being an onncc in weight. There is the picina^*^ 
too, the blackest grape known, and the stephanitis,^- the 
clusters of which IXature, in a sportive mood, has arranged in 
the form of a garland, the leaves being interspersed among 
the grapes; there are the grapes, too, known as the ''forenses,''^^ 
and which quickly come to maturity, recommend themselves 
to the buyer by their good looks, and are easily carried from 
place to place. 

On the other hand, those known as the cinerea” are 
condemned by their very looks, and so are the rabuscula and 
the asinusea ; the produce of the alopecis,^® which resembles 
in colour a fox’s tail, is held in less disesteem. The Alexan- 
drma is the name of a vine that grows in*the vicinity of Pha- 
® The ordiiiury number of pips or stones is five. It is seldom that we 
uni mentions this grape, Georg, ii. 95. 

reading is doubtful Fee says that between Xarni 
and Term, eight leagues from Spoleto, a small grape is found, without 

' “ Grown for the table.” 8 Or “ hard-berr)'.” 

’ Stationed by^irgil, Georg. U. 101, . “ Orpitob-grape. 

ftrhaps the “noirant,” or “teiuturier” of the Prench. ^ 

Or “garland-clustered” vine. 

W Fee says that this is sometimes accidentally the case, but is not the 

characteristic of any variety now known. 

Or “ market-grapes,'" 

17 The “rnsset-colourcd.” 

IS n like that of the ass. 

7 2 This variety is unknown, 

bo called from Alexandria, in Troas not in F.o'vnf T>i 7 oinia 
in the vicinity of Mount Ida. m Jigjpt. Phalacra was 
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lacra : it is 'of stunted growtli, and; b.as' branclieS; a cubit in 
lengtli; tlie.grape . is .black, about th^^ ske of a bean, with a 
beiTy .that is ^ soft, and' rem.ai'kabiy s,maR.: -the clusters hang in 
, a slanting direction, and. are „. remarkably sweet ; , the leaves are 
small .and round, witboiit ' any division.**^ 'Within the last 
seven years there has been introduced at Alba Helvia/^' in the 
province of Grallia IKarbonensis, a vine which blossoms but a 
single day, and is consequently proof against all accidents : 
the name given to it is Ih arbonica/’ and it is now planted 
throughout the whole of that province. ■ 

CHAK 5 . (,4.)-— PiE3IARKA.BL-E FACTS CO^TSTECTED WITH THE 
CULT'UEE OF THE TUSm. 

The elder Cato, who was rendered more particularly illus- 
trious by his triumph"^ and the censorship, and even more so 
by his literaiy fame, and the precepts which he has given to 
the Eoman people upon every subject of utility, and the 
proper methods of cultivation in particular ; a man who, by 
the universal confession, was the hrst husbandman of»his age 
and without a rival — has mentioned a few varieties only of 
the vine, the very names of some of which are by this utterly 
forgotten."^ His statement on this subject deserves our 
separate consideration, and requires to be quoted at length, in 
order that we may make ourselves acquainted with the differ- 
ent varieties of this tree that were Ijeld in the highest esteem 
in the year of the City of Home 600, about the time of the 
capture of Carthage and Corinth, the period of his death : it 
wall show too, what great advances civilization has made in 
the last twm hundred and thirty years. The following are the 
remarks which he has made on the subject of the vine and the 
grape. . 

As tlie leaves of the vine are universally divided, it has been considered 
by many of the commentators that this is not in reality a vine, but the 
Arbutus lira ursi of Linnmiis. The fruit, however, of that ericaceous 
plant is remarkably acrid, and not sweet, as Pliny states. Fee rejects this 
solution. 

Aubenas, in the TiTarais, according to Hardouin ; Alps, according to 
Brotler. “We must reject this assertion as fabulous. 

In Ti.c. 194, for his successes in Spain. 

-3 j^Iode of culture, laculity, climate, and other extraneous circumstances, 
work, no doubt, an entire change in the nature of the vine. 
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“IVhere tlie site is considered, to be most faTonralile to the 
growth of the Tine, and exposed to the warmth of the sun^ 
you will do well to plant the smalPf Aminean, as well as the 
two eiigenia,“" and the smaller helvia.^® On the other hand, 
where the soil is of a denser nature or more exposed to logs, 
the greater Aniinean should be planted, or else the Mnrgen- 
tine,'"'^ or the Apieian of Lncania. The other varieties of the 
grape are, for the most part, adapted to any kind of soil ; they 
are best preserved in a lora.^ The best for keeping by hang- 
ing, are the diiracinns kind, the greater Aminean, and the 
Scantian;"^ these, too, will make excellent raisins for keeping 
if dried at the blacksmith's forge." There are no pnecepts in 
the Latin language on this subject more ancient than these, so 
near are we to the very commencement of all our practical 
knowledge ! The Aminean grape, of which mention has been 
made above, is by Yarro called the “ Scantian." 

In our own times we have but few instances of anj^eonsum- 
mate skill tliat has been manifested in reference to this subject : 
the less excuse then should we have for omitting any partieukr 
W'liich^ if!ay tend to throw a light upon the profits that may 
be derived from the culture of the vine, a point ivhich on all 
occasions is regarded as one of primary importance. Aeiliiis 
Sthencliis, a man of plebeian rank, and the son of a freednian, 
acquired very considerable reputeirom the cultivation of a vine- 
yard in the territory ofi!^omentum, not more than sixty jua-cra 
in extent, and w^hich he finally sold for four hundred thouSind 
sesterces. Yetulenus AEgialus too, a freedman as w^ell, ac- 
quired very considerable note in the district of Liternum,"*’ in 
Campania, and, indeed, received a more extensive share of 
the public favour, fi'om the fact that he cultivated the spot 

Probably the first of the five that he has mentioned in c. 4. 

lie bas only mentioned one sort in e. 4. 

See c. 4. See c. 4. 

2 s -wry corresponding -^vord for this beverage in the English 

lanMage— a thm, poor liquor, made by pouring water on the husks and 
stalks after being fuUy pressed, allowing them to soak, pressing them again, 
and then fermenting the liquor. It was also called vinum operariiim,^' 
or “ labourer’s wine/' As stated in the present instance, grapes were 
sometimes stored in it for keeping. 

A variety of the Aminean, as stated below. 

See B. ill. c, 9. 
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vliicli liad been tlie place of exile of Scipio- AfrieaBus,®^. The' 
greatest celekitj of all, however, was that .which, ,,by the 
agency of the same Sthcnelas, was accorded to Bhemmins 
Paimmon, who was also equally famous as ^a learned gram- 
niariun. This person bought, some twenty years ago, .an estate; 
at the price of six hundred thousand sesterces ,in the same, 
district of Xomentum., about ten miles distant from, the City of 
Eorue. The low p,riee of property in the suburbs, on every - 
side of the City, is "well known ; but in that quarter in particu- 
lar, it had declined to a most, remarkable extent ;■ for the 
estate which he purchased had become deteriorated b}' long- 
con tinui4 neglect, in addition to which it w-as situate .in the 
very worst part of a by no means favourite locality.'^^ Such 
W’as the nature of the property of which he thus undez'took the 
ciiltiTatioiqnot, indeed., with any comm. endable views or inten- 
tions at first,, but merely in that sphit of vanity for which he 
wms notorious in so remarkable a degree. Tlie vineyards w'ere 
all diil}^ dressed afresh, and hoed, under the superintendence of 
Stheneliis ; the result of which was that Palmmon, wiiile thus 
playing the husbandman, brought this estate to such ah almost 
incredible pitch of perfection, that at the end of eight years 
the vintage, as it hung on the trees, was knocked down to a 
purchaser for the sum of four hundred thousand sesterces; 
while all the world was running to behold the Ijeaps upon heaps 
of grapes to be seen in these vineyards. The neighbours, by 
■way of finding some excuse for their own indolence, gave all 
the credit of this remarkable success to Palsemonk profound 
erudition ; and at last Annaeus Seneca, who both held the 
highest rank in tlie learned wmrld, and an amount of pow'er and 
influence which at last proved too much for him — this same 
Seneca, wTio was fur from being an admirer of frivolity, was 
seized with such vast admiration of this estate, as not to feel 
ashamed at conceding this victoiy to a man who was other- 
wise the object of his hatred, and who would be sure to make 
the very most of it, by giving him four times the original cost 

Tlie elder Africaniis. He retired in voluntary exile to his country- 
seat at Liternum, wdiere he died. 

The suggestion of Sillig has been adopted, for the ordinary reading 
is evidently corrupt, and absurd as -well — *‘not in the very worst part of a 
faTonrito locality” — just the converse of the whole tenor of the story. 

The philosopher, and tutor of Kero. 
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for those very vineyards, and that vithin ten years from the 
time that he had taken them under his management. This 
was an example of good husbandry worthy to be put in 
practice upon the lands of Ciecuba and of Setia ; for since then 
these same lands have many a time produced as much as seven 
culei to the jugerum, or in other words, one hundred and forty 
ampliorm of must. That no one, however, may entertain the 
belief that ancient times were surpassed on this occasion, I 
would remark that the same Cato has stated in his writings, that 
the proper return was seven culei to the jugerum : all of them 
BO many instances only tending most convincingly to prove 
that the sea, which in our rashness we trespass upon, does not 
make a more bounteous return to the merchant, no, not even 
the ^merchandize that we seek on the shores of the Eed and 
the Indian Seas, than does a weU-tiUed homestead to the 
agriculturist. 

CHAP. 6. — THE MOST ANCIENT WINES. 

The wine of Maronea,’® on the coast of Thrace, appears to 
have been the most celebrated in ancient times, as we learn 
from the writings of Homer. I dismiss, however, all the fa- 
bulous stories and various traditions which we find relative to 
its origin, except, indeed, the one which states that Aristmus,®® a 
native of the same countiy^, was the first person that mixed 
honey with wine, natural productions, both of them, of the 
highest degree of excellence. Horner^® has stated that the 
Maronean wine was mixed with water in the proportion of 
twenty measures of water to one of wine. The wine that is 
still produced in the same district retains all its former 
strength, and a degree of vigour that is quite insuperable.®® 
Mucianus, who thrice held the consulship, and one of our 
most recent authors, when in that part of the -world was 
witness himself to the fact, that with one sextarius of this 
wine it was the custom to mix no less than eighty sextarii of 

^ Said to have been so called from Maron, a king of Tbraee, who dwelt 
in the vicinity of the Thracian Israariis. See B. iv. c. 18. Homer men- 
tions this wine in the Odyssey, B. ix. c. 197, et seq. It was red, honey- 
sweet, fragrant. The place is still called Marogna, in Bouiaelia, a country 
tiie wines of which are still much esteemed. 

See B. vii. c. 57. Thus making ‘‘ mulsum.*' 

B, lx. c. 208, 39 
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water ; lie states, also, that tBis wine is black, ^ bas a strong- ^ 
bouquet, and is all the richer for being old. 

The Pramnian wine, too, which Horner*^ has also similarly 
eulogized, still retains its aneient fame : it is grown in the 
territory of Smyrna, in the Ticmity of the shrine of the 
Mother^® of the Gods. 

Among the other wines now known, we do not find any 
that enjoyed a high reputation in ancient times. In the 
year of the consulship of L. Opimius, when C. Gracchus/^ the 
tribune of the people, engaging in” sedition, was slain, the 
growth of everywine was of the very highest quality. In 
that year, the weather was remarkable for its sereneness, and 
the ripening of the grape, the coctura,*’'*^ as they call it, 
■was fully efected by the heat of the sun. This was in the 
year of the City 633. There are wines still preseiTed of this 
year’s growth, nearly two hundred years ago ; they haye 
assumed the consistency of honey, with a rough taste ; for 
such, in fact, is the nature of wines, that, when extremely 
old, it is impossible to drink them in a ymre state ; and they 
require to be mixed with water, as long keeping renders them 
intolerably hitter. A Tery small quantity of the Opimian 
wine, mixed with them, will suffice for the seasoning of other 
wines. Let us suppose, according to the estimated value of 
these wines in those days, that the original price of them was 
one hundred sesterces per amphora : if we add to this six per 
cent, per annum, a legal and moderate interest, we shall 
then be able to ascertain what was the exact priqe of the 
twelfth part of an amphora at the beginning of the reign of 
Cains Csesar, the son of Gcrmanicus, one hundred and sixty 
years after that consulship. In relation to this fact, we have 
a remarkable instance, when vre call to mind the life of Poni- 

ift gy a i)iack vines be means those that had the same colour as onr 
port. IL xi. 638. Od. x. 234. 

Cyhole. A vine called “ Pramnian also grown in the island of 
Icaria, in Lesbos, and in the territory of Ephesus. The scholiast on LT- 
candt^r says that the grape of the psythia was used in making it. I)ios- 
corides says that it was a *‘protropuin/* first-class wine, made of the juice 
tliat Yoluiitarily fiowed from the grapes, in consequence of thoir own pres- 
sure. 121. 


Cooking,*^ literally, or “hoiling.’* 

The wines of Burgundy, in particular, become hitter when extremely 
old. 46 See B. Tii. c, 18. 
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ponius Secnndus, the poet, and the banquet which he gave 
to that prince^^~so enormous is the cajhtai that lies buried in 
our ceHars of wine ! Indeed, there is no one thing, the Taluo 
of which more sensibly increases up to the twentieth year, or 
which decreases with greater rapidity after tliat perivod, sii]> 
posing that the Take of it is not by that time greatly en- 
hanced.^® Very rarely, indeed, up to the present dar, has it 
been known for a single^^ piece of wine to cost a thousand 
sesterces, except, indeed, when such a sum may hare been paid 
in a fit of extravagance and debauchery. " The people of 
Ticnne, it is said, are the only ones who have set a higher price 
than this upon their picata,’’ wines, the various kinds of 
^vdach we have already mentioned and this, it is thought 
they only do, Tying with each other, and infiuenced by a sort 
of national self-esteem. This mne, drunk in a cool state, is 
generally thought to be of a colder®^ temperature than any 

CHAP. 7. (5.) — THE XATUEE OF WIXES. 

It IS the property of wine, when drunk, to cause a fcelin^ 
ot warmth m the interior of the viscera, and, when poured 
upoTi the exterior of the body, to bo cool and refreshing It 
wiJi not be foimgn to my pui^pose on the present occasion to 
state the advice which Androcydes, a man famous for his 
wisdom, wrote to Alexander the Great, with the view of put- 

arift intempexanee : “ you are about to 

dimk wipe, 0 king ! said he, “remember that you ai-e about 
to dnnk the Wood of the earth: hemlock is a poison to man , 
wmo a poison ■■ to hemlock.” And if Alexander had only fol’ 
lowed this advice, he certainly would not have had to answer 
^"Caligula. 

By some remarkable and pceidiar qualitj- saeh as in the Opimian 

See c. 3 of the present Book, wherf ft sfS * ’ “o7‘Cebed 
wines," have been farther described. ^ 

the are those that contain 

rnore ttate majoAfoS 

lock. not the'X’ W poisonous effects of hem- 
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for slriyiiig Ms fricBds-'^ in Ms drunken fits. In fact, . we ' maj 
fed onrselTes quite justified in sa3dDg tkat there' is nothing 
more useful than wine for strengthening the hod}", wdiile. at 
the same time, there is nothing more jjarnieions as a luxurr, 
if we are not on our guard against excess;. 


CHAP, 8. (6.) — PIPIT KIXBS OF GEXEEOUS WIXES. 

'\Ylio can entertain a doubt that some Mnds of wine are 
more ogTeeable to the palate than others, or that even out 
of the ver}’ same there are occasionally produced wines 
that are by no ineaiis of eqiml goodness, the' one. being much 
superior to the other, whether it is that 'it is owing to the 
caslf,"''* or to some otlier fortuitous circumstance ?' Let each 
person, tlierefbre, constitute himself his own judge as to which 
kind it is that occupies the pre-eminence.. 'Livia^® Atigusta, 
who, lived to her eighty.second year,^^ attributed 'her longevity 
to the wine of Puciniim,.'^ as slie never drank anjr other. Tliis 
wine is grown near a b.ay of the Adriatic, not fiir from Mount 
Tiiiiat'us, upon a piece of elevated rocky’^ ground, where the 
st?a- breeze ripens a few grapes, the produce of which supplies 
a few amphorse : there is not a wune that is deemed superior 
to tills tor medicinal purposes. I am strongljr of opinion that 
this is tlie same wine, the produce of the Adriatic Gulf, upon 
which tlie Greeks have bestowed such w-onderful encomiums, 
under the name of Piietetianiim.. 

The late Emperor Augustus preferred the Setinum to all 
others, and nearly all the emperors that have succeeded him 
have followed his example, having learnt from actual expe- 
rience that there is no danger of indigestion and fiatulenee 
resulting from tlie use of this liquor : this wine is grown in 
the country "Mh at lies just above Forum Appiif'‘ In former 
times the Ckecubiim enjoyed the reputation of being the most 

Clitus and Cailisthencs. Lacus. 

Tlie testa or amphora, made of earth., 

*■' As the wife of Augustus is meant, this reading appears preferable to 
Jiiiia.” 

•'” IHon Cassius says eighty-sixth.’’ 

^ 8ee B, iii. c. 22, and ii. xvii. e. 3, Pucinnm was in Tstria, and the 
diistrict is said still to produce good wine ; according to Dalechamps, the 
place is called Pizzino dTstria. 

The hills of Setiu, looking down on the Pomptine Marshes : now 
Sezza,, the xviiie of which is of no repute. 

See B. iii. c. 9. 
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generous of all the wines ; it was grown in some marshy 
swamps, planted with poplars, in the vicinitj^'^ of the Gulf of 
Amyclae. This vinejard has, hoyveyer, now disappeared, the 
result of the carelessness of the cultivator, combined wdth its 
own limited extent, and the works on the canal which ]S"cro 
commenced, in order to provide a navigation from Lake A ver- 
mis to Ostia. 

The second rank belonged to the wine of the F alernian ter- 
ritory, of which the Eanstiannm was the most choice variety : 
the result of the care and skill employed upon its cultivation. 
This, however, has also degenerated very considerably, in con- 
sequence of the growers being more solicitous about quantity^- 
than quality. The Falcrnian*^^ vineyards begin at the bridge of 
Campania, on the left-hand as you journey towards the Urban a 
Colonia of Sj'Ua, which was lately a township of the city of 
Capua. As to the Faustian vineyards, they extend about four 
miles from a village near Ciediciie/'^ the same village bein^ six 
miles from Sinuessa. There is now no wine known that ranks 
higher than the Faiernian ; it is the only one, too, among all 
the wines that takes fire on the application of flame.®® There 
are three varieties of it — the rough, the sweet, and the thin. 
Some persons make the following distinctions : the Caucinum, 
they say, grows on the summit of this range of hills, the Faus- 
tianum on the middle slopes, and the Faiernum at the foot : 
the fact, too, should not be omitted, that none of the grapes 
that produce these more famous wines have by any means an 
agreeable flavour. 

To the third®® rank belonged the various wines of Alba, in the ^ 
vicinity of the City, remarkable for their sweetness, and some- 

See B. iii. c. 9. Between Fmidi and Setia; a locality now of no 
repute for its wines. In B. xxih. c. 19, Pliny says, that the Uaecuban vine 
was extinct ; but in B. xvii. c, 3, he says that in the Pomptine Marshes it 
was to be found. 

This was the case, it has been remarked, with Madeira some years ao-o 

This is the most celebrated of all the ancient wines, as being more 
especially the theme of tlie poets* 

^ See B. xi. c. 97- ^ The wines of the Faiernian district are no longer 
held in any esteem j indeed, all the Campanian wines are sour, and of a 
disagreeable flavour. 

^ It appears to have been exceedingly rich in alcohol. 

But in B. xxiii. c. 20, he assigns the first rank to the Albanum ; pos- 
sibly, however, as a medicinal wine. The wines of Latiuin are no ion<>er 
held in esteem. ^ 
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.times, tlioiigli' rarel}^, rongli®^ ' as well : the SurreEtine® wmes, 
also,, the , growth of only stayed Tines, wMeh are especially 
recominended to invalids for their thinness and their whole- 
someness. Tiberins Caesar nsed to say that the physicians had 
conspired thus to dignify the Snrrentinum, which was, in fact, 
only another name for generous vinegar; while Cains Csesar, 
who succeeded him, gave it the name of noble vappa.’^®* 
Tying in reputation with these are theMassic wines, from the 
spots which look from Monnt Gaums towards Puteoii and 
Paiae.’® As to the wines of Stata, in the vicinity of Falemtim, 
there is no doubt that they formerly held the very highest 
rank, a fict which proves very clearly that every district has 
its own peculiar epochs, just as all other things have their rise 
and their decadence. The Calenian’^^ wines, too, from the same 
neighbourhood, used to be preferred to those last mentioned, 
as also the Fundanian,^^ the produce of vines grown on stays, 
or else attached to shrubs. The wines, too, of Yeliternum"^ 
and Priverna,'^^ which w'ere grown in the vicinity of the City, 
used to be highly esteemed. As to that produced at Signiai!"® 
ifc is by far too rough to be used as a wine, but is very useful 
as an^ astringent, and is consequently reckoned among the 
medicines for that purpose. 

The fourth rank, at the public banquets; was given by the 
late Emperor Julius — he was the first, in fact, that brought 

See B. xxiii. c. 21. 

From Surreiitam, the promontory forming the southern horn of the 
Bay of Naples. Ovid and Martial speak in praise of these wines ; they 
were destitute of richness and very dry, in consequence of which they re- 
quired twenty-five years to ripen. 

Or dead vinegar.” “ Vappa” was vinegar exposed to the air, and so 
destitute of its properties, and quite insipid. 

^ Excellent wines are still produced in the vicinity of this place. Mas- 
sicum was one of the perfumed wines. Oaurus itself produced the Oau- 
ranum/’ in small quanrity, but of high quality, full-bodied and thick. 

For the Calenian Hills, see B. lii. c. 9 ; see also B. xxiii. c. 12, for 
some further account of the wines of Stata. The wines of that district are 
now held in no esteem. 

From Fundi. See B. iii. c. 9. 

Now Castel del Volturao : although covered with vineyards, its wines 
are of no account. This wine always tasted as if mixed with some foreign 
substance. 

Now Piperno. It was a thin and pleasant wine, 

75 Now Segni, in the States of the Church. 

Toii. III. :e 
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them into favour, aswefiud stated in his Letters^® — to the 
Mamertine wines, the produce of the countiy in the vicinity 
of Messana/^ in Sicily. The finest of these was the Potu- 
lanum,^® so called from its original cultivator, and grown on 
the spots that lie nearest to the mainland of Italy. The Tau- 
romenitanum also, a wine of Sicily, enjoys a high repute, and 
fiaggons”^® of it are occasionally passed off for Mamertinum. 

Among the other wines, we :&d mentioned upon the Upper 
Sea those of Praetutia and Ancona, as also those known as 
the Palmensia,”®® not improbably because the cluster springs 
from a single shoot®^ In the interior we find the wines of 
Csesena®^ and that known as the Meecenatian,®® while in the 
territory of Yerona there are the Ehsetian wines, only inferior, 
in the estimation of Yirgil, to the Falernian.®'* Then, too, at 
the bottom of the GulP we find the wines of Adria.®® On 
the shores of the Lower Sea there are the Latiniensian®' 
wines, the Oraviscan,®® and the Statonian :®® in Etruria, the 
wines of Luna bear away the palm, and those of Oenua®® in 
Liguria. Massilia, which lies between the Pyrenees and the 
Alps, produces two varieties of wine, one of which is richer 
and thicker than the other, and is used for seasoning other 
wines, being generally known as succosum.’’®^ The repu- 

"Written to the Senate, also to Cicero. Wo learn from Suetonius that 
fiiey were partly written in cipher. 

Messina, at the present day, exports wines of very good quality, anil 
which attain a great age. 

It was sound, light, and not without body. 

‘‘Lagense.’' The same spot, now Taormina in Sicily, between Catania 
and Messina, still produces excellent wines. 

^ See B. iii. c. 18. Eee says that this is thought to have been the 
wine of Syrol, of last century, grown near Ancona. 

“ Palma.’* Notwithstanding this suggestion, it is more generally sup- 
posed that they had their name from the place called Palma, near Mkrano, 
on the Adriatic. Its wines are still considered of agreeable flavour. 

The wines of modern Cezena enjoy no repute, owing, probably, to the 
mode of making them. 

83 Probably so called because it was brought into fashion by Moccenas. 

s-^^See^Georg. ii, 95. The wines of the Tyrol, the ancient lihajtia, are 
still considered as of excellent quality. 

Of Adr^ or the Adriatic Sea. 

See B. iii. c. 20. These wines are of little repute. 

^ In Latium. See B. iii, c. 9. 

8® Prom Graviscse. See B, iii. c. 8. 

8® See B. in c, 96, B. iii. c. 9, and B. xxxvL c. 49. 

^ The wines of Genoa are of middling quality only, and but little known. 

91 Or juicy** wine. 
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tation of tlie wine of Beterrse®® does not extend bejond tiie 
Oailic territories and as for the others that are produced in 
Gallia If arbonensis, nothing can be positwelj stated, for the 
growers of that country have absolutely established manufac- 
tories for the purposes of adulteration, where they give a dark 
hue to their wines by the agency of smoke ; I only wish I 
could say, too, that they do not employ various herbs and 
noxious drugs for the same purpose indeed, these dealers are 
even known to use aloes for the purpose of heightening the 
flavour and improving the colour of their wines. 

The regions of Italy that are at a greater distance flrom the 
Ausonian Sea, are not without their wines of note, such as 
those of Tarentum/^® Servitia,®® and Consentia,®” and those, again, 
of Tempsa, Babia, and Lucania, among which the wines of 
Thiirii hold the pre-eminence. But the most celebrated of ail 
of them, owing to the fact that Messala®® used to drink it, and 
was indebted to it for his excellent health, was the wine 
of Lagara,®® which was grown not far from Grumentum.^ In 
Campania, more recently, new growths under new names have 
gained considerable credit, either owing to careful cultivation, 
or else to some other fortuitous cifeumstances : thus, for in- 
stance, we find four miles from If eapolis the Treheilian,® near 

Now Beziers, in the south of France. The wines of this part are 
considered excellent at the present day. That of Frontignan grows in its 
vicinity. Fee is inclined to think, from Pliny's remarks here, that the 
ancients and the moderns differed entirely in their notions as to what con- 
ffitutes good or bad wine. 

He means, beyond modern Provence, and Languedoc : districts fa- 
mous for their excellent wines, more particularly the latter. 

Fee deems all this quite incredible. Our English experience, however, 
tolls us that it is by no means so ; much of the wine that is drunk in this 
country is indebted for davour as well as colour to anything hut the grape. 

Tiie wines of modern Otranto are ordinarily of good quality. 

Bacciiis reads “ Seberiniana/’ but is probably wrong. If lie is not, it 
might allude to the place now known as San Severino, and which produces 
oxcolient wine. Fee thinks that these wines were grown in the territory 
of Salerno, ■which still enjoys celebrity for its muscatel wines. 

See B. hi. e. 10. The wines of modern Cosenza still enjoy a high 
reputation. 

M. Valerius Messala Gorvinus, the writer and partisan of Augustas. 
See end of B. ix. 

A place supposed to have been situated near Thurii, 

^ See B. hi. c. 15. 

2 Said by Galen to be very wholesome, as well as pleasant. The wines 
of the vicinity of Naples are still held in high esteem. 

E 2 
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Capua the Cauline,® 'wine, and the -wine of Trebula^ gro'wn in 
the territory so called, though but of a common sort : Campania 
boasts of all these, as weU as of her Trifoline® wines. As to 
the wines of Pompeii,® they have arrived at their full perfection 
lu ten years, after which they gain nothing by age : they are 
found also to be productive of headache, which often lasts 
so long as^ the sixth hoiir^ of the next day. 

These illustrations, if I am not greatly mistaken, will go far 
1x) prove that it is the land and the soil that is of primarx' 
importance, and not the grape, and that it is quite superduons 
to attempt to enumerate all the varieties of every kind, seein®' 
that the same vine, transplanted to several places, is productive 
of features and characteristics of quite opposite natures. The 
vineyards of Laletanum® in Spain® are remtirkable for the 
abundance of wine they produce, while those of Tarraco^® and 
of Lauron^^ are esteemed for the choice qualities of their 
wines : those, too, of the Balearic Isles^® are often put in com- 
parison with the very choicest growths of Italy. 

I am by no means unaware that most of my readers will be 
of opinion that I have omitted a vast number of wines, seein^*' 
that every one has his own peculiar choice ; so much so that 
wherever we go, we hear the same story told, to the Weet 
that one of the freedmen of the late Emperor Augustus, who 
was remarkable for his judgment and his refined taste in xvines 
while employed in tasting for his master’s table, made this 
observation to the master of the house where the emperor 
was staying, iu reference to some wine the growth of that 
particular country: ‘^The taste of this wine,’’ said he, 

! o similar to the Falernian. 

* bee B. m. c. 9. 

ihL territory was in the vicinity of Cnmie. It is nossiblo 

that the wme may have had its name from taking three years to Lmo tn 
1 ,” P°®®Wy it was owing to some peculiarity in the vine. 

? have been already mentioned in e. 4. See k iii. c. 9 

Twelve o clock m the clay. 

® See B. iii. c. 4, 

oflferio? 

11 still considered good, 

torius?’ ^ Xarraconensis, destroyed by Ser- 


IB 
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new to me, and it is by no means of first-rate quality ; tlie 
emperor, lioweTer, yon will see, will drink of no other.” 
Indeed I haTe no wish to deny that there may he other wines 
deserTing of a Tery high reputation, but those which I have 
already enumerated are the varieties upon the excellence of 
which the world is at present agreed. 

CSAP. 9. (7.)-— rHIETT-EIOHT TAEIETIES OE FOEEIOST WESES. 

"We will now, in a similar manner, give a description of the 
varieties found in the parts beyond sea. After the wines 
mentioned by Homer, and of which we have already spoken, 
those held in the highest esteem were the wines of Thasos 
and Chios, and of the latter more particularly the sort known 
as Arvisinm.’^^® By the side of these has been placed the 
wine of Lesbos,” upon the authority of Erasistratus, a famous 
physician, who flourished about the year of the City of Eome 
450. At the present day, the most esteemed of all is the wine 
of Clazomenm,^^ since they have learned to season it more 
sparingly with sea- water. The wine of Lesbos has naturally 
a taste of sea- water. That from Mount Tmoius^^ is not so 
much esteemed by itself^^^ for its qualities as a 'wine, as for its 
peculiar sweetness. It is on account of this that it is mixed 
with other wines, for the purpose of modifying their h^irsh 
flavoTir, by imparting to them a portion of its own sweetness ; 
while at the same time it gives them age, for immediately 
after the mixture they appear to be much older than they 
really are. Kext in esteem after these are the wines of 

He means to illustrate tlie capricious tastes that existed as to the 
merits of wines. In c, 6 of this hook. 

The Chian held the first rank, the Thasian the second. 

From Ar^isium, or Ariusium, a hilly district in the centre of the 
island. The wine of Chios still retains its ancient celebrity. 

It was remarkable for its sweetness, and aromatics were sometimes 
mixed with it. Homer calls it harmless. Lesbos stiH produces choice 
wines. 

Near Sm 3 ’Tna. iVohably similar to the Framnian wine, mentioned 
in c. 6. 

See B» V. e. 30. This wine is mentioned again in the next page ; it is 
gperally thought, that he is wrong in making the Tmolites and the Meso- 
gites distinct wines, for they are supposed to have been identical. 

If drunk by itself, and not as a fla’vourmg for other wines. 
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.•US,® TelmessES,® Tripolis,^ Berytus/“ Tyre,"-® 
this last is grown in Eg;^t, being the produce 


ot three varieties of grape of the very highest quality, known 
as the Thasian,*' the eethalus,®* and the ,peuce.“ i<ext in 
rank are the hippodamantian®' wine, the Mystic,®’ the can- 


tharite,®® the protropum®® of Cnidos, the wine of the cataee- 
oaumene,®* the Petritan,®® and the Myeonian;®® as to the 
Mesogitie,®’ it has been found to give head-ache, while that of 
Ephesus is far from wholesome, being seasoned with sea-water 
and defrutum.®® It is said that the wine of Apamea®® is re- 
markably well adapted for making mulsum,“ like that of Pr®. 
tutia in Italy : for this is a quality peculiar to only certain 
kinds of wine, the mixture of two sweet liquids being in 

Bacchus had a temple there, 
the’p^^seur^^.'’^ 

lenVand®lrrdriJfor4ta.^°”®'' 

Now Beyront. It does not seem that wine is made there now The 
Mahometan religion may have tended to the extinction of many If these 

cuLiw fc^rns”^®"”’ ““ the site of ancient Tyre, the grape is only 

” See dso c. 22 : probably introduced from Thasos. 

The “smoky” grape. 

A strong wine, ' 

enou^ to suodne a korse.” 

I o of Mystus, uca, vej. 

?? 4 which was - t 

• ’ Made, as already stated, from the juice that flowed 
the grapes. See also p. 250 . 

Or the “burnt up ” 
retains its ancient fi^e for 
Oeorg. iy. L 380 

•**0.,^,^, zs 

Perhaps from Petra in 
Balearic Islands. 

See a iy. t. :: 
eelleut wine is still 

Prom Mount 

from those of the Meander. 

Tmolites. 

Must or/ — * * ' 

^ See B. V. c/ 29 . 
io Mulsum/' or honied wine, i 
Wine, and honey mixed with must or 


pe. ; ; The “pitchy” grape, 

^wdouin thinks, from whence its name-^-“ strong 

near Cephallenia. 

“ canthareus.” 

I spontaneously from 

district of Mysia, which still 
fame for its wme. Virgil alludes to this wine in 

<^pe MTOnii cmhesia Bacchi. 

Arabia: ihongh i'de suggests Petra in the 

Myconos in the Archipelago an ei- 

“SP’ ^ ‘i’6 tributaries of the Cayster 
— . It 18 generally considered the same ij the 

foiled down to one half. 

was of two kinds ; honey mixed with 
or grape-jmce. 
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general not attended witli good, results. ' The protagion*^ is ' 
quite gone out of date, a wine wMcIi the school of Asclepiades 
has reckoned as next in merit to those of Italy. The physician 
ApoHodorns, in the work which he wrote recommending King 
Ptolemy what wines in particular to drink — for in his time 
the wines of were not generally known — ^has spoken in 
high temas of that of Kaspercene in Pontns, next to which he 
places the Oretic,'*'^ and then the (Eneatian/^ the Lencadian/^ 
the Amhraciotic,^ and the Peparethian,^® to which last he gives 
the preference over ail the rest, though he states that it en- 
joyed an inferior reputation, from the fact of its not being 
considered fit for drinking until it had been kept six years. 

CHAP. 10. (8. )—-SEVEX KIXDS or SALTED WINES. 


Thus far we have treated of wines, the goodness of which is 
due to the country of their growth. In Greece the wine that 
is known by the name of ‘‘ bion/^ and which is administered 
for its curative qualities in several maladies (as we shall have 
occasion to remark when we come to speak on the subject of 
Medicine'*^), has been justly held in the very highest esteem. 
This wine is made in the following manner : the grapes are 
plucked before they are quite ripe, and then dried in a hot 
sun ; for three days they are turned three times a day, and on 
the fourth day they are pressed, after which the juice is put 
in casks, and left to acquire age in the heat of the sun.^® 

The people of Cos mix sea-'water in large quantities with 
their wines, an invention which they first learned fi:om a slave, 
who adopted this method of supplying the deficiency that had 
been caused by his thievish propensities. When this is mixed 
with white must, the mixture receives the name of *<ieu-. 


From its Greelc name, it would seem to mean first quality.*’ 

So called from a place in Eulxea. the modern Kegropont. See. B. iv. 
e. 20. jSTegropont produces good wines at the present day. 

The locality is unknown. 

From Leucadia, or Leucate ; see B. iv. c. 2 ; the Tine was very abun- 
dant there. 

From Amhracia. See B, iv. e 2. 

46 From the island of Peparethus. See, B. it. c. 23, where he says that 
from its abundance of vines it was called hmv&g, or ** Evenus.’^ 

47 B. xxiii. c. 1, and c. *26. 48 a Cadis.'* 

49 Fee remarks that this method is still adopted in making several of 
the liqueurs. 
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cocoum.”» In other countries again, they follow a similar 
plan IE making a wine called “tethalassomenon.”" Thc-c- 
make a wine also known as “ thalassites,”“ by niacins' vessel! 
foil of must in the sea, a method which quickly imparts to 'tli» 
^ne all the qudities of old age.“ InVr oln cCnlry^oo 
in method of making Italian wine into Coan • 

tL+ above stated, he tells us 

that It must be left exposed four years to the heat of the sun 
m order to bnng it to maturity. The Ehodian’-' wine is 
similar to that of Cos, and the Phorinean is of a still salter 
beir!’ IS generally thought that aU the wines from 
nd sea arrive at their middie state of maturity in the 

course of SIX or seven years. ^ 

CHAP. 11. (9.)— EIGHTEEN VAErETEIS OP SWEET WIHE. 
EAISIlSr-WIHE AND HEPSEMA. 

All_ the luscious wines have but little«> aroma : the thinner 
the wine the more aroma it has. The colours of wines are 
four, white, bromi,“ blood-coloured,® and black.® Psythium« 
md mekmpsythium ® are vaneties of raisin- wine which have 
*be grape, and not that of wine. Scy- 

, “‘;Sea.seasoned”wine. 

water ^ the CoT KeSs ftau/ctfo ”“l T’/, ^ea- 

t^rtw before the end o/thc 

M ‘b® is “ in six ” only.^ 

» pdeTtew." 10^ Ss‘!iyT‘ bf'Ut or nrema. 

® Bright anlglowing, like Tent and Burgundy ^’“’’er-colmm. 

“ ‘ ^ iger," the colour of our port, ^ 

was used^M al^f a species of Pramnian wine, mentioned in o. 6 This 
xii. c. 60. See also c ®“‘fbacium, as mentioned in B. 

Black psyliiaii.*' 

2 the sweet wines 

wine. *“■ “• .®f y- ^Mch produces excellent 

ilouied. wine. 
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As ^ to sirseiim, hj soiB:e known as ^''liepsema/’ and wMck in 
our iaii,gnage is called sapa/’®® it is' a product of art and not '■ | 

of E’ature, being prepared from must boiled down to one- third : 
when must is boiled down to one-balf only, we giTe it the 
name of defrutum.’’ All these mixtures hare been de- 
vised., for the adulteration of honej,®^' As to those -varieties 
which; we have previously mentioned, their merits .depend 
upon the grape, and the soil in which it is grown,. Mext 
after the raisin-wine of Crete,®® those of Cilicia and Africa are 


held in the highest esteem, both in Italy as well as the ad- 
joining provinces. It is well known that it is made of a grape 
to wiiich the Greeks have given the name of stica,'’ and w^hich 
by us is called apiana it is also made of the scirpula."® j 

The grapes are left on the vine to dry in the sun, or else are 
boiled in the dolium.’^^ Some persons make this wine of the 
siveet and early white'^^ grape: they leave the grapes to 


dry in the sun, until they have lost pretty nearly half their 
weight, after -which they crush them and subject them to a 
gentle pressure. They then draw off the juice, and add to 
the pulp that is left an equal quantity of well-water, the pro- 
duct of w^hich is raisin- wine of second quality.’^ The more 
careful makers not only do this, but take care also after drying 
the grapes to remove the stalks, and then steep the raisins in 
wine of good quality until they swell, after which they press 
them. This kind of raisin- wine is preferred to all others : 
with the addition of water, they follow the same plan in 
making the wine of second quality. 

The liquor to which the Greeks give the name of aigleu- 
cos,”^^ is of middle quality, between the sirops and what is 
properly called wine; with us it is called semper mustum.’’*^® 
It is only made by using great precaution, and taking care 
that the must does not ferment such being the state of the 
^ This wus evidently a kind of grape sirop, or grape jelly. ^ “Kob” 
is perhaps, as Hardouin suggests, a not inappropriate name tor it. 

When cold, they would have nearly the same consistency. 

5® The raisin wine of Crete was the most prized of all as a class. 

Mentioned in c. 4. Probably a muscatel grape. 

See c. 4 of this Book. 

Or vat.*' The common reading was oleo^* which would imply that 
they were plunged into boiling oil. Columella favours the latter reading, 
B. xii. c. 16* The reading is probably defective here. 

Passum secundarium. Or ** always sweet,” 

Always must.” Pervere, boil,” or effervesce.” 
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must m its transformation into wine. To attain this ol 
must is taken from the xat and put into casks, which 
mediately plunged into water, and there left to rems 
the winter solstice is past, and frosty weather has n 
appearance. There is another kind, again, of natural ai 
which is known in the province of ISTarbonensis by th 
^ ddce,’’’^ and more particularly in the district 

V ocontii. In order to make it, they keep the grape } 
on the tree for a considerable time, taking care to tw 
stalk. Some, again, make an incision in the bearing si 
deep as the pith, while others leave the grapes to dry c 
Iheordy grape, however, that is used in these varioi 
cesses is that of the vine known as the helvennaca 
Some persons add to the list of these sweet win( 
known as « diachyton.”^® It is made by drying grapes 
sun, and then placing them for seven days in a closed 
upon hurdles, some seven feet from the ground, care 
taken to protect them at night from the dews : on the 
day they are trodden out : this method, it is said, nwl 


Sweet” drink. Pee see 
been something similar to charai 
to the vm doux de Limoux, or 
cat d'Azile. 

See c. 3 of this Book. 

Poured/' or strained tl 
^ Honey wine." A disa^re 
a wine. ^ 

« Somewhat similar to the ri] 
would seem to have been more o. 
in a somewhat similar manner. 
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CHAP.' 12. (10.)— THEBE TAEIETIES OF SECOHH-KATE WIIfB. 

Tliose cannot properly be termed wines, wMcK by tbe 
Greeks are known under tbe name of deuteria,”®^ and to 
lYhieb, in common with Cato, we in Italy give the name of 
lora/’®® being made from tbe busks of grapes steeped in 
water. Still, bowever, this beverage is reckoned as making 
one of tbe labourers”*®^ wines. There are three varieties of 
it ; the first®® is made in the following manner ; — -After the 
must is drawn off, one-tentb of its amount in water is added 
to the husks, wbieh are then left to soak a day and a night, 
and then are again subjected to pressure. A second kind, 
that which the Greeks are in the habit of making, is prepared 
by adding one- third in winter of the quantity of must that has 
been drawn off, and after submitting the pulp to pressure, the 
result is reduced by boiling to one-third of its original quan- 
tity. A third kind, again, is pressed out from the wine-iees ; 
Cato gives it the name of fmcatum/’®® Il^one of these be- 
verages, however, will keep for more than a single year. 

CHAP. 13. (11. } — AT WHAT PIEIOD OBKEEOUS WIKES WBEB FIBST 
COMMONLY lEADE IH ITALY. 

While treating of these various details, it occurs to me to 
mention that of the eighty different kinds throughout the 
^vhoie earth, which may with propriety be reckoned in the 
class of generous ^ wines, fully twm- thirds are the produce 
of Italy, which consequently in this respect far surpasses any 
other country : and on tracing this subject somewhat higher 
up, the fact suggests itself, that the wines of Italy have not 
been in any great favour ixoxn an early period, their high 

Or “second” press wines. Be Ee Bust c. 153. 

Vinum operarium. 

This method is still adopted, Fee says, in making “piqnette,” or 
“small wine,” throughout most of the countries of Europe. 

85 Or “ wine-lee drink.” It would make an acid beverage, of disagree- 
able taste. 

87 “ i^ohiiia.'* In c. 29 he speaks of 195 kinds, and, r^jkonhag aE the 
varieties, double that number. 

88 P*ee observes that the varieties of the modem wines are quite imui- 
merable. He remarks also that Hiny does not speak of the Asiatic wines 
mentioned by Athenaeus, which were kept in large bottles, hung in the 
chimney comer ; where the liquid, by evaporation, acquired the consistency 
of salt. The wines of other countries evidently were little known to Fliny. 
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onib onty beem acquired since the six hundredth year 


CHAP. 14. (12.)— THE mspEcrrox of wixe oedeked bt xnro 

EOMULUS. 

^mulus made libations, not with wine but with milk ■ a 
fact which IS fuUy established by the religious rites which 
their foundation to him, and are observed even to the 
present day. : _ The Posthumian Law, promulgated by Kin® 
Luma, has an injunction to the following effect Sprinkle 

motthefuneirfpyrewith wine;” a law to whichhe gave his 

sanction, no doubt, in consequence of the remarkable scarcity 
of that commodity in those days. By the same law, he also 
pronounced it illegal to make a libation to the gods of wine that 
was the produce of an unpruned vine, his object being to compel 
prune their vines; a duty which they 
showed themselves reluctant to perform, in consequence of the 
danger wkch attended climbing the trees.®* Jf. Varro in- 
orms us, that Mezentius, the king of Etruria, succoured the 
Latini, upon condition that he should re- 
n '^as then in the territory of Latium. 

i inf ' women to drink wine 

; anecdotes connected with this subiect we 

£id*S^® f Egnatius Mecenius *» was slain by Lr hus- 

^ astick, because she had drunk some wine from the vat 

KctoMn** SoS°^®f ^ A® Eomulus. Pabii^ 

for ms Book of Annals, has stated that a certain ladv 

^ the keys of the wine-ee£ 

tw^ -i “^’^ed to death by her family : and Cato tells 

®®te relatives to give the 
“ temetnm^’**f m order to ascertain whether they smelt of 
knori^’ ’'y that name that wine was then 

Sr cl Sw" • “®’^tia,» signifying drunken- 
that a pprfnin once gave it as his opinion, 

tnat a certain woman appeared to him to have drunk morp 

Sh2 dle^ So ^® e°“<iemned her to 

T « ! ^ 7®^y time there was the greatest 


enrp«ofp^£“lfp“£ is probably tbe meaning oftovery 
' Metellns, by Valerius Maximus, B. yi. c. 3. 
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ecoaomy manifested at Eome in tlie use of this article. L. Pa- 
pirius/^^ the general, who, on one occasion, commanded against 
the Samnites, when about to engage, vowed an offering to Jupiter 
of a small cnpMi of wine, if he should gain the victory. In fact, 
among the gifts presented to the gods, we ffnd mention made 
of offerings of sextarii of milk, but never of wine. 

The same Cato, while on his voyage to Spain, ffrom which 
he afterwards returned triumphant,®^ would drink of no other 
wine but that which was served out to the rowers — very dii- 
ferent, indeed, to the conduct of those who are in the habit of 
gmng to their guests even inferior wine to that which they 
drink themselves, or else contrive to substitute inferior in the 
course of the repast.®^ 

CHAP. 15. — WIHES DEUXE: by the AHCIEHT EOMAHS. 

The wines that were the most esteemed among the ancient 
Romans were those perfumed with myrrh,®® as mentioned in the 
play of Plautus, entitled the Per|ian,”®® though we find it there 
stated that calamus®’ ought to he added to it. Hence it is, 
that some persons are of opinion that they were particularly 
fond of aromatites:®® but Pabius Hossennus quite ffecidea 
the question, in the following line : — I sent them good 
wine, myrrh- wine ;”®® and in his play called Acharistio,’’ we 
find these words — Bread and pearled barley, myrrh-wine 
too.” I find, too, that Scmvola and L. -^lius, and Ateius 
Capito, were of the same opinion ; and then we read in the 
play known as the Pseudolus But if it is requisite for 

him to draw forth what is sweet from the place, has he augh t 
of that to which Charinus makes answer, “ Ho you ask 

See B, xvii. c. 11. 

Over the Celtiberi. 

The younger Pliny, B. ii. Ep. 2, censures this stingy practice. See 
also Martial, B. iii. Epig. 60. 

That this, however, was not uncommonly done, we may judge from the 
remark made by the governor of the feast, John ii, 10, to the bridegroom. 

Called “ myrrhina.” Fee remarks that the flavour of myrrh is acrid 
and bitter, its odour strong and disagreeable, and says that it is difficult to 
conceive how the ancients could drink wine with this substance in solution, 

^ As the “ Persa’^ has come down to us, we find no mention of myrrii 
m the passage alluded to. 

See B. xii. c. 49, This is mentioned in the Persa, A. i. sc. 3, 1. 7. 
ss Aromatic or perfumed wines. sa Hurrhinam. 

^ The Cheat or Impostor : a play of Plautus. See A, ii. sc. 4, 1. 5 1, €;{ seq. 
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tlie questioii? He has myrrk wine/ raisia win defrutum/ 
and honey;’* from which it would appear that myrrh wine 
was not only reckoned among the wines, hut among the sweet 
wines too. 

O TTA P . 16. (14.) — SOM EEMAEEABLB PACTS CONMCTED WITH 
WINE-IiOPTS. THE OPI2IIAN WIHE, 

The fact of the existence of the Opimian wine gives un- 
doubted proof that there were wine-lofts/ and that wine was 
racked otf in the year of Borne 633, Italy being already alive 
to the blessings she enjoyed. Still, however, the several 
varieties that are now so celebrated were not so in those days ; 
and hence it is that all the wines that were grown at that 
period have only the one general name of Opimian” wines, 
from the then consul Opimius. So, too, for a long time after- 
wards, and, indeed, so late as the times of our grandfathers, the 
wines from beyond sea were held in the highest esteem, even 
though Falernian was already known, a fact which we learn 
from the line of the Comic writer/ “ I shall draw five cups of 
Thasian and two of Falernian.” 

P. Licinius Crassus, and L. Julius Caesar, who were Cen- 
sors in the year from the Building of the City 665, issued an 
edict forbidding the sale of either Greek or Aminean wine at 
a higher price than eight asses the quadrantaP — for such, in 
fiict, are the exact words of the edict. Indeed, the Greek 
wines were so highly valued, that not more than a single cup 
was served to a guest during the repast. 

CHAP. 17. — AT WHAT PEKIOD EOUE KIXDS OP WIXB WEUE PIEST 
SEEVED AT TABLE. 

H. Yarro gives us the following statement as to the wines 
that were held in the highest esteem at table in his day: 

L. Luculius, when a boy, never saw an entertainment at his 
father’s house, however sumptuous it might be, at which Greek 

® Must boiled down to half its original quantity. 

3 Apothecas. The apothecae” were rooms a/ the top of the house, in 
which the wines were placed for the purpose of seasoning. Sometimes a 
current of smoke was directed through them. They wore quite distinct 
from the cella 'vinaria/* or “ wiae-ceilar.'’ The Opimian wine is men- 
tioned in c. 4. 

^ This writer is unknown. s Or amphora. 
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•mae was handed round more tlian once during the repast : 
whereas he .'Mmseif, when he returned from Asia, distributed 
as a iargess among the people more than a hundred thousand 
.coiigiaria^.of the same wine. C. Sentius, whom we have seen 
Praetor, used to saj that Chian wine never entered his house 
untE Ms physician prescribed it to Mm for the cardiac" dis- 
ease. On the other hand, Hortensiiis left ten thousand casks 
of it to his heir.” Such is the statement made by Yarro. 

(15.) And besides, is it not a well-known fact that Csesar, 
when dictator, at the banquet given on the occasion of his 
triumph, aEotted to each table an amphora of Falernian and a 
cadus of Chian ? On the occasion, too, of his triumph for his 
victories in Spain, he put before the guests both Ciiian as well 
as Palernian ; and again, at the banquet given on his third 
consulship,® he gave Palernian, Chian, Lesbian, and Mamer- 
tine ; indeed, it is generally agreed that this was the first 
occasion on which four difierent kinds of wine were served at 
table. It was after this, then, that all the other sorts came 
into such very high repute, somewhere about the year of the 
City 700. 


CBAP. 18. (16.) — THE USES OF THE WILD TOTE. WHAT JUICES 
AEE ISTATURALLV THE COimEST OF ALE. 


I am not surprised, then, that for these many ages there 
have been invented almost innumerable varieties of artificial 
wines, of which I shall now make some mention ; they are all 
of them employed for medicinal purposes. \Ye have already 
stated in a former Book how omphacium,® wLich is used for 
unguents, is made. The liquor known as oenanthiniim ” is 
made from the wild vine,^^^ two pounds of the fiowers of which 
are steeped in a cadus of must, and are then changed at the 
end of thirty days. In addition to this, the root and the 


® Yessels containing a congius, or the eighth of an amphora, nearly six 
pints English. 

‘ As to this malady, see B. xi. c. 71. 

8 B.c. 46. ® B. xii. e. 61.. 

Or '‘kbrusca.’^ ‘‘(Enanthinnm ’* means “made of Tine flowers.” Tlie 
wild Tine is not a distinct species from the cultivated Tine : it is only 
variety of it, known in botany as the Yitis silvestris labrusca of Touniefort. 
Fee thinks that as the must ^uld only be used in autumn, when the wild 
vine was not flowering, the flowers of it must have been dried. 
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liusks of the grapes are emplo jed in dressing leather. The 
grapes, too, a little after the blossom has gone off, are sin- 
galarly efficacious as a specific for cooling the feverish heat of 
the body in certain maladies, being, it is said, of a nature re- 
markable for extreme coldness. A portion of these grapes 
wither away, in consequence of the heat, before the rest, 
which are thence called solstitial^® grapes; indeed, the whole 
of them never attain maturity; if one of these grapes, in 
an unripe state, is given to a barn-door fowl to eat, it is pro- 
ductive of a dislike to grapes for the future 

CHAP. 19. — SIXTY-SIX VAEIETIES OF AETIFICIAI, WIFE, 

The first of the artificial wines has wine for its basis; it is 
called '' adjuiamon,”^® and is made in the following manner. 
Twenty sextarii of white must are boiled down with half that 
quantity of water, until the amount of the water is lost by 
evaporation. Some persons mix with the must ten sextarii of 
sea- water and an equal quantity of rain-water, and leave the 
whole to evaporate in the sun for forty days. This beverage 
is given to invalids to whom it is Apprehended that wine may 
prove injurious. 

The next kind of artificial wine is that made of the ripe 
grain of millet;^® a pound and a quarter of it with the straw 
is steeped in two congii of must, and the mixture is poured off 
at the end of six months. We have already stated^’ how 
various kinds of wine are made from the tree, the shrub, and 
the herb, respectively known as the lotus. 

Prom fruit, too, the following wines are made, to the list of 
which we shall only add some necessary explanations : — First 
of all, we find the fruit of the palm^® employed for this piir- 

« Solstitiales.” Because tkey yitlistand the beat of the solstice. Mnr- 
cellus Empiricus calls them canicuiati,” because they bear the heat of ilie 
Dog-star..' 

Fee remarks that this assertion is quite erroneous. 

From the Greek, meaning “ without strength.’^ The mixture, Ft% 
remarks, would appear to be neither potable nor wholesome. 

See B. xviii. c. 24. A kind of beer might be made with it, FAe savs ; 
but this mixture must have been very unpaiatable. 

See B, xiii. c. 32. 

A vinous drink may be made in the manner here stated ; hut the palm- 
wine of the peoples of Asia and Africa is only made of the fermented sap 
of the tree. See B. xiii. c. 9. 
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. pose by .the, PartMans as wel.as tbe Indians, and,, indeed, 

’ ,, tbrongbont all tlie coiinMes of the East. A modins of. t'hi* 

land of ripe date called ‘'^cbyd^se’’^® is added to three con gii , 
of water, and after being' steeped for some time, ' they ^ are' ' 
subjected, to .pressure. Sy cites-® is a preparation similarly 
made from figs : some persons call it ** paliniprimnm.,” others, 

: again, ^^eatorchites:’’ if sweetness is not the maker^s ol^eet, 

• instead of water there is added the .same quantity of, htisls: 
Jiiiee -^ .of grapes. , Of the Cyprian fig^® a very excellent vinegar, 
too, is made, and of that of Alexandria^* a still superior. 

A wine is made, too, of the pods, of the Syrian carob,-'^ of 
f pears, and of all kinds of apples. That known as 
I is made from pomegranates, and other varieties are prepared 
S from cornels, medlars, sorb apples, dried mulberries, and pine- 
nuts r" these last are left to steep in must, and are then pressed ; 
the others produce a sweet liquor of themselves. We shall 
have occasion before long to show how Gato^® has pointed out 
[ the method of making myrtites the Greeks, however, adopt 
a different method in making it. They first boil tender sprigs 
of myrtle -^dth the leaves on in white must, and after pound- 
ing them, boil down one pound of the mixture In three congii 
of must, until it is reduced to a couple of congii. The be- 
verage that is prepared in this manner with the berries of 
wild myrtle is known as myrtidanum;”®® it will stain the 
hands. 

Among the garden plants we find wines made of the follow- 
ing kinds : the radish, asparagus, cuniia, origanum, parsiey- 

He says “earyotfe,” and not chydjeso, in B. xiii. c. 4. The modius 
v^as something more than our peek. 

From the Greek a fig.” This wine was made, Fee thinks, 
from the produce of some variety of the sycamore. See B. xiii, e. 14. 

21 Prime palm ” apparently. 

Tortiviim, probably : tbe second squeezing. 

See B. xiii. c. 15. See B. xiii. c. 14. 

25 Sec B. xiii. e. 16. 

26 From p6a, a “pomegranate.” 

27 Dioseorides calls it “ strobilites.” F^e says that they could be of no 
service in producing a vinous drink. 

2^ See B. XV. c. 37. 2 ® Or ** myrtle wine.” 

26 Myrtle will not make a wine, but simply a medicament, in which wine 
is the menstruum. 

TOL. III. 
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Artembia abrotonum of Linnseus. Eufa graveolens of Linnajus. 
Xopeta cataria of Linnseus. Thymus serpyilum of Linmcus. 

Marrubium viilgare of Linnasus. 

^ Grape-juice boiled down to one-third. 

Ilras.sica iiapus of Linnseus. Seilla marina of Linnmus. 

Kardus Oallicus, or Valeriana Ccdtiea of Liuii 3 sas. See B. xii. c. 2 u. 
Xardus silvestris or baccaris. Aromatic wines, 

Li c. 15 of this Book. Valeriana Celtica. 

Convolvulus scoparius of Linineus. 

Andropogou schoenanthus of Linnaeus. 

Costus Indicus of Linuceiis. 

Andropogou nardus of Linnseus. . 

^ See B. xiii. c, 2, g 43 ^ 

Crocus sativus of Linnjeus. 

Asitrum Eiiropmum of Liunueus. 

^ See B. xii. 0 . 59. 
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seed, abrotonum,®^ wild mint, rue,"" catmint/'" wild tbyme/'^ 
and liorehound,’’^® A couple of handfuls of these ingredh^nts 
are put into a cadus of must, as also one sextarius of sapa,"^ ami 
half a sextariusof sea- water. A wine is made of the naphew"* 
turnip by adding two drachms of naphew to two sextarii ot 
must. A wine is made also from the roots of squills.''^ Among 
the flowers, that of the rose furnishes a wine : the leaTos are 
put in a linen cloth and then pounded, after which they are 
thrown into must with a small weight attached to make them 
sink to the bottom, the proportion being forty drachms of leaves 
to twenty sextarii of must ; the vessel in which it is kept 
must not be opened before the end of three months. A wine, 
too, is made of Gallic nard,'-^® and another kind of the wild.^’^ 
variety of that plant. 

I find, aho, that various kinds of aromatites'^^ are pre- 
pared, differing but very little in their mode of composition 
from that of the unguents, being made in the first instance, 
as I have already stated,^® of myrrh, and then at a later period 
of Celtic nard,^=^ calamus, and aspaiathns,'^^ of which cakes are 
made, and are then thrown into either must or sweet wine. 
Others, again, make these wines of calamus, scented rush/-" 
costus,^® Sj’rian nard,^^ amomum,^® cassia,^® cinnamon, saffron,®'’ 
palm-dates, and foai-foot,®^ all of which are made up into cakes 
in a similar manner. Other persons, again, put htdi‘ a pouml 
of nard and nialobathrum®- to two congii of must; and it is 
in this manner that at the present day, with the addition of 
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pepper 'and hoiiesy, tlie wines are: made by some knewn jis con- 
fectien wines/'* and , by otliers ns peppered^ wines. We Unrl 
iiieiiiioa ':iiiade of nectarites also, a' beverage' extracted from a 
kerb known , to .some as ‘^helenion/.’"^ to others as “Mt- 
dicaj”“® and to others, again, as symphjton/’^. Idaea, Orestiom 
or iieetaria, the root of which is added in the proportion c.f 
forty drachms to six. sextarii of must, being first siniilarly 
, placed in a linen 'doth. , . ‘ 

As to other kinds of herbs, we find 'wormwood wine/^® made 
of .Pontic womiwmod in the proportion . of one pound to forty 
sextarii' of must, which is then boiled dowm until 'it is reduced 
to one third, or else of slips of wormwood put in wine. In ji 
similar manner, hyssop wine^^ is made of Ciliciari hyssop/^" by 
adding three ounces of ' it to two congii of must, or elsc^ by 
pounding three ounces of hyssop, and adding them to one 
coiigiiis of must. Both of these wines may be made also in 
another method, b3^ sowing these j)lants around the roots of 
vines. It is in this maimer, too, that Cato tells us how to 
make lieilehore®^ wine fiom black hellebore ; and a similar 
method is used for making scammony®^ wine. The vine has a 
remarkable propensity®^ of contracting the flavour of any jfiant 
that may happen to ho growing near it; and hence it is that 
in the mmshy lands of Patavium, the grape has the peculiar 
flavour of the willow. So, in like manner, we find at Thasos 
hellebore planted among the \dnes, or else wild cucumber, or 
scammony; the wune that is produced from these vines is 
known b}’' the name of "'^phthorium,” it being productive of 
abortion. 


Condifa. Piperata. 

Iimla belenium of Liimcetis. See B. xxi. c. 01. 

Medieag'o sativn of Linrueas. 

SymphyUim oiiieiaale of Liinucas, being all dxtfcrent varieties. 

“'Absintliiti'S f ’ made of the Artemisia Pontiea of Limiix-us. A medi- 
cinal wine is still prepared with wormwood; and ** apsinthe,'* a liqueur 
muck esteemed in i ranee, is made from it. 

llyssopites. 

Hyssopites officinalis of Lirinxens, 

Helleborites. Scammonites. 

Pee says that tljis is not the fact ; and queries whether the vulgar 
notion still entertained on this subject, may not be traced up to our author, 
it is a not uncommon belief that roses smell all the sweeter if onions are 
planted near them. 
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‘Wines are made, too, of other herbs, the nature of which will 
l:)e mentioned in their respective places, the stoechas^^ for 
instance, the root of gentian,®^ tragoriganum,®® dittany,®^ foal- 
foot,®® dancns,®® elelisphacus,'^® panax,^^ acornsj- eonyza/^ 
thyme/'* mandragore/® and sweet rushJ® We hnd the names 
mentioned, also, of scyzinnm,'* itseomeiis, and leetisphagites, 
compounds of which the receipt is now lost. 

The wines that are made irom the shrubs are mostly ex- 
tracted from the t^’-o kinds of cedar, the cypress,”® the laurel,®® 
the juniper,®^ the terebinth,®® and in Gaul the lentisk.®'* To 
make these whines, they boil either the berries or the new wood 
of the shrub in must. They employ, also, the wood of the 
dwarf olive,®* the ground-pine,®® and the germander®® fora 
similar purpose, adding at the same time ten drachms of the 
fiow’cr to a congius of must. 

Lavendula stcoelias of Liimsens. See B. x.vvii. c. 107. 

Gentiana lutca of Linnseus. See B. xxv. c. 34. Gentian wine is 
still made. 

Thymus tragoriganum of Liniucus. See B. xx. c. 68. 

Origanum dictaimms of Linnseus. See B. xxv. c. 63. 

Asarum Europmum of Linnmus. See B. xii. c. 27. 

Query, if not carrot ? See B. xxv. c. 64, 

A variety of salvia or sa^e : it will be mentioned again, further on. 

Laserpitium birsutnm of Linnaus. See B. xxv. cc, 11, 12, and 13. 

'2 Acorus calamus of Linnaeus, See B. xxv. c. 100. 

See B. XXL c. 32. 74 See B. xxi. c. 31. 

75 Atrapora mandragora of Linnaeus. This wine would act as a narcotic 
poison, it would appear. 

Andropogon schcenantbus of Linneeus. See B. xxi. c. 72. 

77 The origin and meaning of these names are unknown. 

7s See B. xii. c. 11. Juniperus Lyeia, and Juniperus Pheenieea of 
Linngaus. 

7'’ Cupressus semper virens of Linnasiis, 

Lauras nohilis of Linnseus. See B, xv, c. 39. 

Juniperus communis of Linnseus. 

See B. xiii. c. 12. The Pistacia torehinthus of Linnmus, 

^ See B. xii. c. 36. The Pistacia Icntiscus of Linnseus. 

Chamelsea.” The Granium Cnidiiim, Daphne Cnidimn, andDanline 
cneorum of Linnaeus. See B. xiii. c. 3d. Venomous plants, which, Utken 
iiiternaily, would be productive of dangerous results. 

Chamaepitrys. The Teucrium chamsepitrys of Linnaeus. See B. xxv. 
c. 20. 

Chamajdrys. The Teucrium charaaedrys of Linnmus. See B. .xxiv. 
c. 80. Dioseorides mentions most of these so-ctuled wines. 
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There is a wine also made, solely of honey and water. ^ Fer 
this purpose it is recom.in.ended that Tain-water®^ should le 
kept for a period of fire years. Those w^'ho shew greater skill . 
content themselves with taking the water just after it has 
fallen, and boiling it down to one third, to which they then 
add one third in quantity of old honey, and keep the mixture 
exposed to the rays of a hot sun.®^ for forty days after the 
rising of the Dog-star ; others, however, rack it off in the 
course of, ten days, and tightly cork the vessels in which it ' is 
kept. This beverage is known as ^^hydromeli,’^ and with age 
acquires the flavour of wdne. It is nowhere more highly 
esteemed than in Phiygia/^ 

CHAP. 2 i . — OXYMEIP. 

Yinegar'^^ even has been mixed with honey; nothing, in 
fact, has been left untried by man. To this mixtee the name 
of oxymeli has been given; it is compounded of ten pounds of 
honey, five semi-sextarii of old vinegar, one pound of sea-salt, 
and five sextarii of rain- water. This is boiled gently till the 
mixture has bubbled in the pot some ten times, after which it 
is drawn ofl:; and kept till it is old ; ail these wines, how- 
ever, are condemned®^ by Themison, an author of high autho- 
rity. And really, by Hercules! the use of them does ap- 
pear to be somewhat forced,®^ unless, indeed, we are ready to 
maintain that these aromatic wines are so many compounds 
taught us by biature, as well as those that are manufactured of 
perfumes, or that shrubs and plants have been generated only 
for the purpose of being swdlow'ed in drink. However, all 
these particulars, when knowm, are curious and interesting, 
and show how successfully the human intellect has pried into 
every secret. 

Mead, or metbeglin'. See B. xxii. c. 51. 

There is no ground. Fee says, for this recommendation. 

Stoves are now used for this purpose, 

Hydromelunu” on the other hand, made of water and apples, was 
the same as our modern cider. See B. xxiii. c. 9. 

“ Suhtm’efactis.” “ Just come on the boil.” 

The oxymel of modem times contains no salt, and is only used as a 
medicament. 

As drinks, no doubt ; and with good reason, as to most of them. 

Coactus. 
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Xone of these wines, howcxer, will keep beyond a year/^"^ 
with the sole exception of those which wo have spoken of as 
requiring age ; many of these, indeed, there can be no doubt, 
do not improve after being kept so little as thirty days. 

CHAP. 22. (18.) — TWELVE KIXDS OF WIXE WITH HIKACTILOrS 
PnOPEETTES. 

There are some miraculous properties, too, in certain wines. 
It is said that in Arcadia there is a wine grown whieli is 
productive of fruitfulness'^* in women, and of madness in men ; 
while in Achaia, and more especially in the vicinity of Cary- 
nia, there is a wine which causes abortion ; an effect whieii is 
equally produced if a woman in a state of pregnancy happens 
only to eat a grape of the vine from which it is grown, although 
in taste it is in no way different from ordinary grapes : again, 
it is confidently asserted that those who drink the wine of 
Trcezeii never hear children. Thasos, it is said, produces two 
varieties of wine with quite opposite properties. Ey one kind 
sleep is produced, by the other it is prevented. There is 
also in the same island a vine knoTvm as the “ theriaca,’^^^ the 
wine and grapes of which are a cure for the bites of serpents. 
The libanian vine^ also produces a wine ■with the smell of 
frankincense, -with which they make libations to the gods, while, 
on the other hand, the produce of that knowm as aspendios,"’^ 
is banished from all the altars : it is said, too, that this last 
vine is never touched by any bird. 

The Egyptians call by the name of ^^Thasian,’’® a certain 
grape of that country, remarkable for its sweetness and its 

Ourmediemal wines will mostly keep longer than this, owing probably 
to the diference in the mode of making the real wines that form their 
basis.'. ■■■ . ' ' 

There is little doubt that this is fabulous : wine taken iii excess, wo 
know, is productive of loss of the senses, frenzy in the shape of deliriuiiL 
tremens. 

This is not unlikely ; for, as Foe remarks, the red wines, containing 
;i large proportion of alcohol, act upon the brain and promote sleep, while 
the white wines, charged with carbonic gas, arc pracluctive of wakefulness. 

^ Or healing vine. See B, xxiiLc. 11. 

1 **Libanios.'^ Probably incense was put in this wine, to produce the 
fiavour. 

^ From A ** not,” and cir&vhiVf “ to make libation.” 

^ See c. 9 of this Book. It was introduced, probably, from Thasos* 
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laxatiTe qualities. / 0,n the^ otlier hand, there is in Lvcia a 
certain grape which proves 'astringent -to the stomach "when 
relaxed. Egypt has a wine, too, known as eebolas,”’^ which 
is productive, of abortion. There are some wines, which at 
the rising of the Dog-star change their nature in the wine- 
lofts^ wdiere they are kept, and afterwards recover® their 
original quality. The same is the case, too, with wines winn 
carried across the seas,: those 'that are able to withstand the 
motion of the waves, appear afterwards to be twice as old. ' as 
they really are. , 

CHAT. 23. (19.) — TVHAT WIXES IT IS HOT XAWFCI, TO 1J.S'E,1X TBE. 

SACEED EITES. 

As religion is the great basis of the ordinary usages' of life, 
I shall here remark that it is considered improper to offt;r 
libations to the gods with any wanes w^hich are the produce of 
an uiipruned vine, or of one that has been struck by lightning, 
or near to w^hich a dead man has been hung, or of grapes that 
have been trodden out by sore feet, or made of must from 
husks that have been cut,® or from grapes that have been 
polluted by the fall of any unclean thing upon them. The 
Greek wines are excluded also from the sacred ministrations, 
because they contain a portion of water. 

The vine itself is sometimes eaten ; the tops of the shoots'^ 
are taken off and boiled, and are then pickled in vinegar 
and brine. 

CHAP. 24. — HOW' MUST IS ITSUAILY PilEPAEEE. 

It will be as wall now to make some mention of the methods 

^ From “ to eject.” ^ Apotbecis. 

Ho alludes to tlie working of wanes in periods of extreme beat ; also 
in the spring. 

' Of our modem wines, Madeira and Bonrdcaux improve by Leing carried 
across sea. Burgundy, if any thing, deteriorates, by the diminution of its 
bouquet, 

® After tbe grapes bad been trodden and pressed, the busks were taken 
out and tlieir edges cut, and then again subjected to pressure : tbe result 
was known a.s ‘‘ tortivum,” or ‘‘ circumcisivum,” a wine of very inferior 
quality. ■ 

lie alludes to tbe young sboots, which have an agreeable acidity, 
owing to acetic and tartaric acids. 

Acetic acid ; the result, no doubt, of tbe faulty mode of manufacture 
universally prevalent ; their wines -conbimed evidently bat little aieoboi. 
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used in preparing wines ; indeed, several of the Greeks liavfi 
written separate treatises on this subject, and have made a 
complete art of it, such, for instance, as Euphronius, Aristo- 
machus, Commiades, and Hicesins. The people of Africa are 
in the habit of neutralizing such acidity as may be found 
with gypsum, and in some parts with lime. The people of 
Greece, on the other hand, impai’t briskness to their wines 
when too dat, with potters’ earth, pounded marble, salt, or 
sea-water; while in Italy, again, brown pitch is used for that 
purpose in some parts, and it is the universal practice both 
there as well as in the adjoining provinces to season their new 
wines with resin : sometimes, too, they season them with old 
wine-lees or vinegar.^^ They make various medicaments, also 
for this purpose with the must itself. They boil it down till 
it becomes <3^uite sw^eet, and has lost a considerable portion of 
Its strength ; though thus prepared, they say it will never last 
beyond a single year. In some places they boil down the 
must^till it becomes sapa,^^^ and then mix it with their wines 
lor the purpose of modifying their harshness. Both for 
these kinds ot wines, as, indeed, all others, they alw^ays employ 
vessels which have themselves received an inner coat of pitch • 
them will he set forth in a succeeding 

CHIP. 25. (20.)— pitch AND EESIN. 

Of the tees from which pitch and resin distil, there are 
some which grow in the East, and others in Europe : the pro- 
race of Asia, which lies between the two, has also some of 
^th ^inds. In the East, the very best commodity of this 
f the W quality, - is that produced by the tere- 
next to it, that from the lentisk,'^ which is also 
known as the inashch. The next in quality to these is the juice 
f the cypress, being of a more acrid flavour than any other. 

12 c. 48, 

remarks, to turn the wines speedily to 

e P^ctice of using boiled grape-iuice as a 

is not 

-1: Sic. Ik 
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All the aboTe juices are liquid and of a resinous nature' onlv, 
but that of the cedar is comparativelj thick, and of a proper 
consistency for making pitch, The;AraMaa' resiii'-® is ot a 
pale colour, has an acrid smell, and its fumes are , stifling to 
those employed in boiling it. That of Judsea is of a harder 
nature, and has a stronger smeE than that from the tere 
even. The Syrian-- resin has aU the appearance of A 
honey, but that of Cyprus is superior to- any .other ; it is the 
colour . of honey, and is of a soft, fleshy nature. , The resin of 
Colophon'-’^' is yellower Than the other varieties, but 
pounded it turns white; it has a stifling snieli, for which 
reason the pcriumers do not employ it. That prepared in 
Asia from the produce of the pitch- tree is very white, and 
known by the name of spagasd’ 

All the resins are soluble in oil some persons are of opi« 
nion also that potters* chalk may be so dissolved r® l ied 
ashamed-’^ to avow that the principal esteem in which the 
resins are held among us is as depilatories for taking the hair 
off men’s bodies.' 

The method used for seasoning wines is to sprinkle pitch 
in the must during the first fermentation, which never lasts 
beyond nine days at the most, so that a bouquet is imparted 
to the wine,-’® with, in some degree, its own peculiar piquancy 
of flavour. It is generally considered, that this is done most 
effectually by the use of raw flower of resin, which imparts 
a considerable degree of briskness to wine : while, on the 
other hand, it is thought that crapula itself, if mixed, tends 


See B. xiii. e. 11, and B. xvi, c. 21. Kot the cedar of 
probably, wlucii only gives a very small quantity of resin, but o 
junipers. 

Boo suggests that this may have been the resin of the Arabian 
binth. 

-See 'B.' xxiv. c. 22. ■■■ 

-- Borhaps from the Pistacia terebintbus of Biimmus. 

This was made from tiio terebinth : but the modern resin of Colophon 
is extracted from varieties of the cuinferm. 

■ vSee B. -xxiv. c. 22. ■ 

Earths are not soluble in oils. 

As being a mark ot extreme effeminacy. 

The greater the quantity of aioohoi, the more resin 
be able to iioid ill solution. 

See B. xvi. c. 22. ■ . ■ 

Crapula” properly means head-acbe, and what is not uncommonly 
known as “ seedness.'" llesined wine was thought to be productive ot 
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to mitigate the iiarslmess of fhe wiDe and subdue its asprity, 
and wiien the -wine is tbin and fiat, to giTe it additional 
Btrengtli and body. It is in Liguria more particularly, and 
tbe districts in the vicinity of the Padus, that the utility is 
recognized of mixing crapxila with the must, in doing which 
the following rule is adopted: with wines of a strong and 
generous nature they mix a larger quantity, while with those 
that are poor and thin they use it more sparingly. There are 
some Tft'iio would have the wine seasoned with both crapula 
and fiower of resin at the sametime/^ Pitch too, when used 
for this purpose, has much the same properties as must when 
so employed. 

In some places, the must is subject to a spontaneous fermen- 
tation a second time : when this unfortunately happens it loses 
all itsfiavour, and then receives the name of vappa,”^*^ a word 
which is applied as an opprobrious appellation even to worth- 
less men of degenerate spirit: in vinegar, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding its tart and acrid taste, there are very con- 
siderable virtues, and without it we should miss many of the 
comforts of civilized life. 

In addition to what we have already stated, the treatment 
and preparation of wines are the object of such remarkable at- 
tention, that we find some persons employing ashes, and others 
gypsum and other substances of which we have already®^ 
spoken, for the purpose of improving its condition : the ashes,®® 
however, of the shoots of vines or of the wood of thp quercus, are 
in general preferred for this purpose. It is recommended also, 

these effects, and hence obtained the name. This kind of wine was used 
itself, as we see above, in seasoniBg the other kinds. Pee remarks, that 
ill reality resins have no such effect as imparting body to weak wines. 

The whole of this passage is hopelessly corrupt, and we can only 
guess at the meaning. 

We have already stated that “vappa’’ is properly vinegar, which 
has been exposed to the air and has lost its flavour. In this fresh che- 
mical change, which he calls a second fermentation, the wine becomes 
vinegar ; and probably in the cases he mentions, for some peculiar reason, 
its speedy transition to “ vappa could not be arrested, 

33 Mixed with water, it was the “ posca,’' or common drink of the Homan 
soldiers *, and it was used extensively both by Greeks and Homans in their 
cooking, and at meals. 

In c. 24. 

35 By the mixture of ashes. Fee says, the wines would lose their colour, 
and have a detestable alkaline flavour. 


to take sea- water far out at sea, and to kee.p it in reserve,'-® 
to be employed for tbis purpose ;■ at .all events, it oiight to be 
taken up in tlie iiiglit and during tke suminei’ solstice, viiilo 
file north-east wind is blowing ; bnt if, taken at the iiine of 
the vintage, it should be boiled before being used. 

The pitch most highly esteemed in Italy for preparing 
vessels .for storing wine, is that which comes, from hruttiuni. 
It is made from the resin that distils from the pitch-tree ; that 
which is used in Spain is held in but little esteem, being the 
prorluce of the wild pine ; it is hitter, dry, and, of a disagree- 
able, sin,eii. .While speaking .of the- wild trees in a succeeding 
Book,“^ we sliall m.ake mention of the different varieties of pitch, 
a.,nd the methods used in preparing it. The defects in .resin, 
besides those wliielr'® we have already mentioned, area .certain 
degree of acriditt^ or a peculiar smoky flavour, while the great 
fault in pitch is the being over-burnt. The ordi,nary ■ test 
of its goodness is a certain iiiminoiis appearance ■when broken 
to pieces ; it ought to stick, too, to the teeth, with a pleasant, 
tart flavour. 

In Asia, the pitch which is most esteemed is that of Mount 
Ida, in Greece of Pieria; but Yirgii^® gives the preference to 
the Karycian^^ pitch. The more careful makers mix with 
the wine black mastich, w^hich comes from Pontus,^^ and resem- 
bles bitumen in appearance, as also iris root and oil. As to 
coating the vessels with wax, it has been foxmd that the wine 
is apt to turn acid it is a better plan to put wine in vesstds 
that have held vinegar, than in those which have previously 
contained sweet wine or miilsxim. Cato'*^ recommends that 
wines should be got up — eonemnari is his word — by putting 
of lie-ashes boiled down with defrutiim, one-fortieth part to the 
culeus, or else a pound and a lu^ilf of salt, ■with pounded 
marble as well : he makes mention of sulphur also, but only gives 
the very last place to resin. When the fermentation of the wine 
is coming to an end, he recommends the addition of the must 

A perfect absurdity, Fee remarks. 

3^ B. xvl cc. 16—23. 

Bitterness, driness, and a disagreeable smell. 

Georg, ii. 498. See B. iv. c. 12. 

See ii xii. c, 36. See B. xxl c. 19. 

Bees’ wax, Fee remarks, would not have this effect, but Tinegur 
vessels w'ould, 

^ « Be Be Bust. c. 23. 
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to which he glres the name of tortivnm/’ meaning that 
which is pressed ont the Teiy last of all. Eor the purpose of 
colouring wine we also add certain substances as a sort of pig- 
ment, and these have a tendency to give it a body as well. 
By such poisonous sophistications is this beverage compelled 
to suit our tastes, and then we are sui'prised that it is inju- 
rious in its effects ! 

It is a proof that wine is beginning to turn bad, if a plate of 
lead, on being put in it, changes its colour.'^® 

CHAP. 26 . — YIXEGAE — ^LEES OE WI^TE. 

It is a peculiarity of wine, among the liquids, to become 
mouldy, or else to turn to vinegar. There are vrhole volumes 
which treat of the various methods of preventing this. 

The lees of wine when dried will take fire and burn without 
the addition of fuel: the ashes so produced have very much the 
nature of nitre, and similar virtues ; the more so, indeed, the 
more unctuous they are to the touch. 

CHAP.- 27 . ( 21 .) — WiNE-TESSELS — WISTE-CELLAES. 

The various methods of keeping aud storing wines in the 
cellar are very different. In the vicinity of the Alps, they put 
their wines in wooden vessels hooped around during their 
cold winters, they even keep lighted ffres, to protect the wines 
from the effects of the cold. It is a singular thing to men- 
tion, but still it has been occasionally seen, that these vessels 
have burst asunder, and there has stood the wine in frozen 
masses ; a miracle almost, as it is not ordinarily the nature of 
wine to freeze, cold having only the effect of benumbing it. 
Ill more temperate climates, they place their wines in dolia,"^® 
w'hich they bury in the earth, either covering them entirely or 
in part, according to the temperature. Sometimes, again, tiie3r 
expose their wines in the open air, while at others they are 
placed beneath sheds for protection from the atmosphere. 

Tlie second “ squeezings.” 

If the wine is turning to vinegar, suhacetate of lead will be formed. 

They are tartrates, and have no affinity at all with nitre. 

Casks, in fact, similar to those used in Prance at the present day. In 
Spain they use earthen jars and the skins of animals. 

^ Oblong earthen vessels, used as vats. 
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Tile foIIoiTiiig are among tlie rules .givea for tlie proper 
Kiaiiagement of wiiies:-— One' side -'of the ^ine*eeliar, or, at 
all events, the flows, ought to face the north-east, or at least 
due east. All dunghills and roots of trees, and everpthing of 
a repulsive smell, ought to he kept at as great a distance as 
|)Ossible, wine being very apt to contract an odour. Fig-treeS' 
too, either wild or cultivated, ought not to be planted in the 
vicinity. Intervals should .also be left- between the vessels, 
in order to prevent infection, in case of any of them turning 
bad, wine' being ' remarkably apt to' become ' tainted. The 
shape, too, of the 'vessels is of considerable importance : those 
that are broad and bellying are not so good.®- We find it re- 
commended too, to pitch, them immediately after the rising of 
the Dog-star,. and then to wash them' either with sea or salt 
water, after which they should be sprinkled with' the ashes of 
tree-shoots or else with potters* earth ; they ought then to be 
cleaned out, and perfumed with myrrh, a thing which ought 
to be frequently done to the wine-cellars as well. Weak, 
thin wines should be kept®^ in dolia sunk in the ground, while 
those in which the stronger ones are kept shouM be more ex- 
posed to the air. The vessels ought on no account to be entirely 
filled, room being left for seasoning, by mixing either raisin 
wine or else defrutum flavoured with saffron; old pitch and 
sapa are sometimes used for the same purpose. The lids, too, 
of the doiia ought to be seasoned in a similar manner, with 
the addition of mastich and Druttian pitch. 

It is strongly recommended never to open the vessels, ex- 
cept in fine weather ; nor yet while a south wind is blowing, 
or at a full moon. 

The fiower®^ of wine w’^hen white is looked upon as a good 
sign ; but w’hen it is red, it is bad, unless that should happen 
to be the colour of the wine. The vessels, too, should not be 
hot to the touch, nor should the covers throw out a sort of 
sweat. When wine very soon ffowrers on the surface and 
emits an odour, it is a sign that it will not keep. 

As to defrutum and sapa, it is recommended to commence 
boiling them when there is no moon to be seen, or, in other 

Yontmosa/’ He means “ round.’* As oblong ones, probably. 
lYhile fermenting, and before racking off. ^ 

Flos yini, tlie Mycoderraa vini of Desmazieres, a mould or pellicule 
wbich forms on tbe surface, and afterwards falls and is held m suspension. 
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■^'ords, at tlie conjunctioix of tliat planet, and at no otlier time. 
Leaden®^ vessels should be used for this purpose, and not copper® 
ones, and walnuts are generally thrown into them, from a 
notion that they absorb®^ the smoke. In Campania they ex- 
pose the very finest wines in casks in the open air, it being the 
opinion that it tends to improve the wine if‘it is exposed to the 
action of the sun and moon, the rain and the winds. 

CHAP. 28 . ( 22 .)— DEXTXKEXXESS. 

If any one will take the trouble duly to consider the matter, 
he will find that upon no one subject is the industry of man 
kept more constantly on the alert than upon the making of wine ; 
as if Xature had not given ns water as a beverage, the one, in 
fact, of which all other animals make nse. We, on the other 
hand, even go so far as to make onr veiy beasts of burden 
driiik^^ wine : so vast are our efforts, so vast our labours, and 
so boundless the cost which we thus lavish upon a liquid 
which deprives man of his reason and drives him to frenzy 
and to the commission of a thousand crimes ! So great, how- 
ever, are its attractions, that a great part of mankind are of 
opinion that there is nothing else in life worth living for. 
Xay, what is even more than this, that we may be enabled to 
swallow^ all the more, we have adopted the plan of diminishing 
its strength by pressing it through filters of cloth, and have 
devised numerous inventions whereby to create an artificial 
thirst. To promote drinking, we find that even poisonous 
mixtures have been invented, and some men are known to 
take a dose of hemlock before they begin to drink, that they 
may have the fear of deatlx before them to make them take 
their wine others, again, take powdered pumice for the 

Vessels of lead are noYcr used for this purpose at the present day ; as 
tliat metal would oxidize too rapidly, and liquids would have great diffi- 
culty ill coming to a boil. A slow lire must have been used by the ancients. 

They were thought to give a bad flavour to the sapa or defrutum, 

A mere puerility, as Fee remarks. 

53 He does not state the reason, nor does it appear to be known. At 
the present day warmed wine is sometimes given to a jaded horse, to put 
liiin on his legs again. 

Though practised by those who wished to drink largely, this was con- 
sidered to diminish the flavour of delicate wines. 

See B. xxii. c. 23,^ and B. xxv. c. 9-5; also c. 7 of the present Book. 
Wine is no longer considered an antidote to cicuta or hemlock. 

Si See B. xxxvi. c. 42. 
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same purpose, and Tarious other mixtures, -which I sliculd 
feel quite ashamed any further to. enlarge upon. . 

ITe see the more prudent among those who are gi,veii to this 
habit hare themselves parboiled in hot-baths, from, whence they 
ure carried away half dead. Others there are, again, who can- 
not wait till they have got to the banqueting coueli/^* no, not 
so niiicli as tiU they have got their shiit on,® but all naked 
and panting as they are, the instant they leave the bath they 
seize hold of large vessels filled with wine, to show off, as it 
■were, their mighty powders, and so gulp down the whole of the* 
contents only to vomit them up again the very next moment. 
This they will repeat, too, a second and even a third tirnc', 
just as though they had only been begotten for the purpose of 
wasting wine, and as if that liquor could not be thrown away 
witiiuut having lirst passed through the human body. It is 
to encourage habits such as these that "we have introduced the 
athletic exercises® of other countries, such as roiling in tlie 
mud, fur instance, and throwing the arms back to show off a 
brawny neck and ciiest. Of all these exercises, thirst, it ts 
said, is the chief and primary object. 

And then, too, what vessels are employed for holding wine I 
carved ail over with the representations of adulterous intrigues, 
as if, in fact, drunkenness itself was not sufficiently capable of 
teaching us lessons of iustfulness. Thus we see wines quaffed 
out of impurities, and inebriety invited even by the hope of a 
reward, — ^invited, did I say ? — may the gods forgive me for 
saying so, purchased outright. We find one j^erson induced 
to drink upon the condition that he shall have as much to eat 
as he has previously drunk, while another has to quaff as 
many cups as he has thrown points on the dice. Then it is 
that llu* roving, insatiate eyes are setting a price upon the 
mtitron’s chastity; and yet, heavy as they are with wine, they 
do not fail to betray their designs to her. husband. Then 
it is that all the secrets of the mind are revealed ; one nuin is 
heard to disclose the provisions of his will, another lets fall 
some expression of fatal import, and so fails to keep to Hmscdf 
W'ords wliicli will be sure to come home to Mm with a cut 

This seems to he the moaning of ‘‘ lectani;” but the passage is ob- 
scure. Tuiiieam. 

ffe satirizes, prubaldy, some kind of gymnastic exercises that had 
hi‘( n introdiiceti to promote the speedy passage of the wine through the body. 
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turoat. And how many a man has met his death in this fashion ! 
Indeed, it has become quite a common proverb, that in wine^-^^ 
there is truth/' 

Should he, however, fortunately escape all these dangers, 
the drunkard never beholds the rising sun, by which his life 
of drinking is made all the shorter. Prom wane, too, comes 
that pallid hue,®® those drooping eyelids, those sore eyes, those 
tremulous hands, unable to hold with steadiness the over- 
flowing vessel, condign punishment in the shape of sleep agi- 
tated by Puries during the restless night, and, the supreme 
reward of inebriety, those dreams of monstrous iustfulness and 
of forbidden delights. Then on the next day there is the breath 
reeking of the wine-cask, and a nearly total obliviousness of 
everything, from the annihilation of the powers of the memory. 
And this, too, is what they call “ seizing the moments of life!’'®' 
whereas, in reality, while other men lose the day that has gone 
before, the drinker has already lost the one that is to come. 

They first began, in the reign of Tiberius Claudius, some 
forty years ago, to drink fasting, and to take whets of wane 
before meals ; an outlandish®® fashion, ho-wever, and only pa- 
tronized by physicians who washed to recommend themselves 
by the introduction of some novelty or other. 

It is in the exercise of their drinking powers that the Par- 
thians look for their share of fame, and it was in this that 
Alcibiades among the Greeks earned his great repute. Among 
ourselves, too, Bovellius Torquatus of Mediolanum, a man 
w'ho held ail the honours of the state from the prefecture to the 
pro-consulate, could drink off three congii®'’^ at a single draught, 
a feat from which he obtained the surname of ^^Tricon- 
gius this he did before the eyes of the Emperor Tiberius, 
and to his extreme surprise and astonishment, a man who in 
his old age was very morose,'^® and indeed very cruel in gene- 
ral ; though in his younger days he himself had been too 
much addicted to wine. Indeed it was owing to that recom- 
mendation that it was generally thought that L. Piso was 
In Yino Veritas.^’ 

Fee remarks that this is one proof that the wine of the ancients was 
essentially different in its nature from ours. In our day wine gives any- 
thing hut a “ pallid ” hue. 

“ Rapere vitam.” ss Sec B. xxiii. c. 23. 

Three gallons and three pints! ! There must have been some jugglery 
in this performance. 

Probably towards those guilty of excesses in wine. 
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selected bjiiim to ha?e tlie charge and custody’^ of the City of 
Itome; he liaviBg kept up a drinki»g-bout at the residence of 
Tiberius, just after he had become emperor, two days and two 
nights without intermission. ' In no point, too, was it gene- 
raliy said that Briisus ' Csesar took after his father Tiberius 
more than th Torquatus had the rather uneommon glory— 
for this science, too, is regulated by peculiar laws of its own— t 
of never being know to stammer in his speech, or to relieve 
the stomach by vomiting or urine, while engaged in drinking. 

He was always on duty at the morning guard, was able to 
empty the largf‘st vessel at a single draught, and yet to take 
more ordinary cups in addition than any one else ; he was al- 
%vays to be implicitly depended upon, too, for being able to diink 
without taking breath and without ever spitting, or so much 
as leaving enough at the bottom of the cup to make a plash 
upon the pavement thus showing himself an exact observer 
of the regulations which have been made to prevent all shirk- 
ing on the part of drinkers. 

Tergilia reproaches Cicero, the son of Marcus Cicero, with 
being in the habit of taking off a couple of congii at a single 
draught, and wnth having thrown a cup, when in a state of 
drunkenness, at M. Agrippa such, in fact, being the ordinary 
results of intoxication. But it is not to he wmndered at that 
Cicero was desirous in this respect to eclipse the fame of M. 
Antonius, the murderer of his father ; a man w’ho had, before 
the time of the younger Cicero, shown himself so extremely 
anxious to maintain the superiority in this kind of qualifica- 
tion, that he had even gone so far as to publish a book upon 
the subject of his own drunkenness.’^® Daring in this work to 
speak in his own defence, he has proved very satisfactorily, to 
my thinking, how many were the evils he had indicted upon 
the world through this same vice of drunkenness. It was but 
a short time before the battle of Aetium that he vomited forth 

As Prsefectus UrMs. Love of drinking. 

The mode of testing whether any “heeltaps” were left or not. It 
was this custom, probably, that gave rise to the favourite game of the 
cottahiis. 

Dr. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, in his unlimited partiality for the 
family, quotes this as an instance of courage and high spirit. 

According to Paterculus, he was fond of driving about in a chariot, 
crowned with ivy, a golden goblet in Ms hand, and dressed like Bacchus, 
by which title he ordered himself to be addressed. 

VOL. III. T 
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this book of his, from which we have no great difficult j in 
coming to the concliLsion, that drunk as he already was with 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, the only result was that he 
thirsted for it ail the more. For, in fact, such is the infailibhi 
characteristic of drunkenness, the more a person is in the 
habit of drinking, the more eager he^ is for drink and the 
remark of the Scythian ambassador is as true as it is well 
known — the more the Parthians drank, the thirstier they were 
for it. 

CHAP. 29. — LIQHOES WITH THE STEENOTH OF WIKE MABE FEOM 
WATER AKB CORK. 

The people of the Western world have also their intoxi- 
cating drinks, made from com steeped in water.'^® These 
beverages are prepared in different ways throughout Gaul 
and the provinces of Spain; under different names, too, 
though in their results they are the same. The Spanish 
provinces have even taught us the fact that these liquors are 
capable of bidng kept till they have attained a considerable 
age. Egypt,*’ too, has invented for its use a very similar beve- 
rage made from corn ; indeed, in no part of the world is 
drunkenness ever at a loss. And then, besides, they take these 
drinks immixed, and do not dilute them with water, the way 
that wine is modified ; and yet, by Hercules ! one really miglit 
have supposed that there the earth produced nothing but corn 
for the people’s use. Alas! what wondrous skill, and yet 
how misplaced! means have absolutely been discovered for- 
getting drunk upon water even. 

There are two liquids that are peculiarly grateful to the 
human body, wine within and oil without; both of tliem 
the produce of trees, and most excellent in their respective 
kinds. Oil, indeed, we may pronounce an absolute necessary, 
nor has mankind been slow to employ all the arts of invention 
in the manufacture of it. How much more ingenious, how- 
ever, man has shown himself in devising various kinds of 
drink will be evident from the fact, that there are no less 

He alludes to beeri or rather sweet wort, for hops were not used till 
the latter part, probably, of the middle ages. Lupines were sometimes used 
for flavouring beer. 

Diodorus Siculus says that the Egyptian beer was nearly equal to 
wine in strength and flavour. 
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tlian one linndred and ninety-fiTe different kinds of it ; in- 
deed, if all the varieties are reckoned, they -will amount to 
nearly double that, number. The various kinds of oil ai’e 
nnicli.less numerous — we shaE ■ proceed, to. give an account of 
.them in the Mlo wing Book. 

SuMMABT. — Eemarkable facts,' narratives, cmd observations, 
five hundred and ten. 

Eo3ia:jt authoks anorm — Cornelius Talerianus/® Virgil/® 
Celsus,^^ Cato the Censor,**^ Saserna,^’'^ father and, son, Scrofa,*^^ 
M. Yarro/'^ B. Silanus® .Fabius Pictor,*^ ■ Trogus/'^' lj[ 3 *ginus,*^ 
Fiaccus Terrius/® Grrmcinus,®*^ Julius Atticus,®^ Coluiueila/-*- 
Massurius Sabinus,®^ FenesteUa,®'^ Tergiilu,®^ Maccius Plautus,®*' 
Flavius,®^ Bossennus,®'^ Scmvola,®® iElIus,^ Ateius Capito," 

See end of B. iii. See end of B. vii, 

^ See end of B. vii. See end of B. iii. 

S’-i See end of B, x. See end of B. xi. 

^ See end of B. ii. 

Decirnns Junius Silaniis. He was commissioned by the senate/about 
B.c. 146, to transiate into Latin the tweaty-eiy,bt books of M ago, the 
Cartbagiman, on Agriculture. See B. xviii. c. 5. 

See end of B. x. See end of B. vii. 

See end of B. iii. See end of B. iii. 

Julius Grascinus. He was one of the most distinguished orators of 
bis time. Having refused to accuse AI. Julius Siianus, he was put to doatu 

A. i). 39. He wrote a work, in two books, on the culture of the vine. 

He was a contemporary of C'elsus and Golumella, the latter of whom 
states that he wrote a work on a peculiar method of cultivating the vine. 
See also B. xvii. c. 18. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. vii. See end. of B. viii. 

Nothing is known of him. He may possibly lave written on Hus- 
bandry, and seems to have spoken in dispraise of the son of Cicero. See 
c 28 of the present Book. 

The famous Eomaii Comic poet, born b.c. 184. Twenty of his come- 
dies are still in existence. 

For AlJius Flavius, see. end of B. ix. ; for Cneius Flavius, sco end of 

B. xii. : 

Or .Dorsenus Fabius, an ancient Comic dramatist, censured by Horace 
for tlio buffoonery of his characters, and the carelessness of his productions. 
In the loth Chapter of this Book, Pliny quotes a line from bis Acharistio. 

d* Alutius Scievula, consul b.c. 9d, and assassinated by C. Flavius 
Fimbria, having been proscribed by the Alarian faction. He wrote several 
works on the Komaii law, and Cicero was in the number of bis disciples. 

^ Sextus iElius Pectus Catiis. a celebrated jurisconsult, and consul b.c* 
198. He wrote a work on the Twelve Tables* 

2 See end of B. iii. 

■■ , T 2' 
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Cotta Messalinus, L. Piso/ Pompeius Lenseus,® Pabianus,® 
Sextius ISfiger,’ Yibius Eufus.® 

PoEEioN AUTHORS QUOTED. — Hesiod,® Tbcopbrastiis,^*^ Aris- 
totle,^^ Democritus, Xing Hiero,^® Xing Attains Philometor/‘ 
Archytas,^® Xenophon,^® Amphilocbns^'’ of Athens, Anaxipolis^*" 
of Tbasos, Apollodorus^® of Lemnos, Aristophanes"® of Miletus, 
Antigonus^^ of Cymse, Agathocles"^ of Chios, Apollonius^® of' 
Pergamus, Aiistander^ of Athens, Botrys"® of Athens, Bacchius"® 
of Miletus, Bion^^ of Soli, Cheerea®® of Athens, Chseristus®® of 
Athens, Diodorus®® of Priene, Dion®^ of Colophon, Epigenes®'- 
of Ehodes, Euagon®® of Thasos, Euphronius®^ of Athens, An- 
drotion®* who wrote on agriculture, JEschrion®® who wrote on 
agriculture, Lysimachus®^ who wrote on agriculture, Dio- 
nysius®® who translated Mago, Diophanes®® who made an 
Epitome of the work of Dionysius, Asciepiades^® the Physician, 
Onesicritus,^^ Xing Juba/® 

^ Son of Comnns Messala. He appears to have been a man of bad re- 
pute : of his writings nothing seems to be known. 

® See end of B, ii. 

* A freedman of Pompey, by whose command he translated into Latin 
the work of Mithridates on Poisons. After Pompey’s death, he maintained 
himself by keeping a school at Rome. 

® For Fabianus Papirius, see end of B. ii. Fabiamis Sabinus is sup* 
posed to have been the same person. 

^ See end of B. xii. 

* He ifi mentioned by tbe elder Seneca, but nothing whatever is known 
of him. 


® See end of B. vii. 
See end of B. ii. 
See end of B. viii. 


Xlll. 

B. vi. 


See end of B. iii. 
See end of B. ii. 
See end of B. vui. 
See end of B. iv. 
See end of B. viii. 
See end of B. viii. 
See end of B. viii. 
See end of B. viii. 
See end of B. viii. 
See end of B. viii. 


Supposed to have been a writer on Agriculture, but nothing further i: 


known of him. 

See end of B. viii. 
See end of B. x. 
See end of B. viiL 
of B. viii. 
of B. viii. 
end of B. E. 


See end of B. viii. 
See end of B. ii. 
See end of B. viii. 
See end of B, viii. 
See end of B. xii. 
See end of B vii. 
See end of B. v. 
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THE HATHEIL HISTOEY OF THE FEHIT-TBEES. 

CHAP. 1 . (1.) — THE OLIVE. — HOW LOHG IT EXISTED OHLT IH GEEECE. 
AT 'WHAT PEEIOB IT WAS PIEST IXTEODHCEH INTO ITALY, SPAIN, 
AND APSICA. . 

Tkeopheastus/ one of the most famous among tEe Greek 
writers, w-lio floarislied about tbe year 440 of the City of 
Borne, bas asserted that the olive^* does not grow at a distance 
of more than forty ^ miles from the sea. Fenestelia tells ns 
that in the year of Borne 173, being the reign of Tarqmnms 
Priscus, it did not exist in Italy, Spain, or Africa;^ whereas 
at the present day it has crossed the Alps even, and has been 
introduced into the two promnees of Gaul and the middle of 
Spain. In the year of Borne 505, Appius Claudius, grandson 
of Appius Claudius Cascus, and L. Junius being consuls, twelve 
pounds of oil sold for an as ; and at a later period, in the year 
680, M. Seius, son of Lucius, the eurule aedile, regulated tbe 
price of olive oil at Borne, at the rate of ten pounds for the as, 
for the whole year. A person will be the less surprised at 
Ibis, when he learns that twenty-two years after, in the third 
consulship of Cn. Pompeius, Italy wms able to export olive oil 
to tbe provinces. 

Hesiod,'* who looked upon an acquaintance wdth agriculture 

^ Hist. Plant, ir. c. 

The Olea Europjea of Linnajus. See B. xxi. c. 31. 

® This has not been observed to.^ be the fact. It has been known to 
grow in ancient Mesopotamia, more than one hundred leagues from the sea. 

^ It is supposed that it is indigenous to Asia, whence it was introduced 
into Africa and the South of Europe. There is little doubt that long 
before the period mentioned by Pliny, it was grown in Africa by the Car- 
thaginians, and in the South of Gaul, at the colony of Massiiia. 

^ This work of Hesiod is no longer in existence ; but the assertion is 
exaggerated, even if he alludes to the growth of the tree from seed. Fee 
remarks that a man who has sown tbe olive at twenty, may gather excel- 
lent fruit before he arrives at old age. It is more generaliy pronagated 
by slips or sets. If the trunk is destroyed by accident, the roots will throw 
out fresh suckers. 
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m conducive in the very highest degree to the comforts of life, 
lias declared that there was no one who had ever gathered fruit 
from the olive-tree that had been sown by his own hands, so 
slow was it in reaching maturity in those times ; whereas, now 
at the present day, it is sown in nurseries even, and if trans- 
planted will bear ^ait the following year. 

CHAP. 2 , — THE NATTTBE OP THE OLIVE, AND OP NEW OLIVE OIL, 

Fahianiis maintains that the olive will grow^ neither in 
very cold climates, nor yet in very hot ones. YirgiP has 
;nentioned three varieties of the olive, the orchites,*^ the 
radius,® and the posia ; ® and says that they require no raking 
or pruning, nor, in fact, any attention whatever. ^ There is no 
doubt that in the case of these plants, soil and climate are the 
things of primary importance; but still, it is usual to prune 
them at the same time as the vine, and they are improved by 
lopping between them every here and there. The gathering of 
the olive follows that of the grape, and there is even a greater 
degree of skill required in preparing^® oil than in making 
wune ; for the very same olives will frequently give quite 
different results. The first oil of all, produced from the raw ” 
olive before it has begun to ripen, is considered preferable 
to ail the others in flavour ; in this kind, too, the first drop- 
pings of the press are the most esteemed, diminishing gradually 
in goodness and value ; and this, whether the wdcker-work 
basket is used in making it, or whether, following the more 

This is the case. We may remark that the tree will grow in this 
country but the fruit never comes to maturity. 

® Georg, ii. 85, also ii. 420. 

Probably the Olea maxirao fructu of Toiimefort. It has its name 
from the Greek op^tCi the “testis,” a name by which it is still knovrn in 
some parts of Provence. 

® Or “ shuttle ” olive. Probably the modem pickoline, or long olive. 

® Probably the Olea media rotunda prsecox of Tournefort. It is 
slightly bitter. 

This is so much the case, that though the olives of Spain and Por- 
tugal are among the finest, their oils are of the yery worst quality. 

It does not appear that the method of preparing oil by the use of 
boiling water was known to the ancients. Unripe olives produce an ex- 
cellent oil, but in very small quantities. Hence they are rarely used for 
the purpose. 

Galled “virgin,” or “native” oil m Prance, and very highly esteemed, 

^ Sporta. 
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recesi plan, tli,e piilp is pBt in a stick strainer, mtk narrow 
spikes and iiiterstieesd'^ , The, riper the berry, the more nnctn- 
oiis the jiiiee, and the less agreeable the taste. To obtain a 
result, both abundant and of. excellent, 'fiavour, the best time to 
gather it, is when the berry is just on the point of turning 
■bk.ek. In this state it is called druppa’' by us, by the 
Greeks, ^^ drypetis.” 

In addition to these distinctions, it is of importance to 
observe W'bether the beriy ripens in the press or while on the 
branch ; whether the tree has been watered, or whether the 
Iniit has been nurtured solely by,, its own juices, and has 
imbibed nothing else but the dews of heayen. 

CHAr. 3. (2.) — OLIVE OIL : the coijktmes IX wmicH it is 
PKODUCED, AXn ITS TAEIOLS QUALITIES. 

It is not w’ith olive oil as it is with wine, for by age it ac- 
quires a bad flavour,^® and at the end of a year it is already 
old. This, if rightly understood, is a wise provision on; the 
part of Mature: wine, which is only produced for the drunkard, 
she has seen no necessity for us to use when new ; indeed, 
by the line flavour which it acquires with age, she rather 
invites us to keep it ; but, on the other hand, she has not willed 
that we should be ti|us sparing of oil, and so has rendered its 
use common and universal by the very necessity there is of using 
it while fresh. 

In the production of this blessing as well, Italy holds the 
highest rank among ail countries,^® and more particularly the 
territory of Yenafrum,’® that part of it in especial which 
produces the Licinian oil ; the qualities of which have conferred 
upon the Licinian olive th? very highest renown. It is our 

“Exilibiis regulis.” A kind of wooden strainer, apparently invented 
to supersede the wicker, or bn sket strainer. 

It is inure insipid the riper the fruit, and the less odorous. 

By absorbing tbe oxygen of the air. It may be preserved two or 
three years even, in vessels hermetically closed. The oil of T ranee keeps 
better’than any other. 

As well as the grape. 

In consequence of the fiulty mode of manufacture, the oil of Italy is 
now inferior to that of France. * The oil of Aix is particularly esteemed. 

In Campania. See B. xvii. c. 3. Horace and Martial speak in 
praise of the Yenafran olive. Ilardouin suggests that Liexnius Crussus 
may have introduced the Licinian olive. 
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EEgBents wHch have broiiglit this oil into such great esteem, 
the peculiar odour of it adapting itself so well to the luii 
developement of their qualities; at the same time its delicate fla- 
vour equally enlists the palate in its behalf. In addition to 
this, birds will never touch the beiry of the Licinian olive. 

"Eext to Italy, the contest is maintained, and on very equal 
terms, between the territories of Istria and of Baetiea. The 
nest rank for excellence is claimed by the other provinces of 
onr Empire, with the exception of Africa, the soil of which 
is better adapted for grain. That country Mature has given 
exclusively to the cereals; of oil and wine she has all but 
deprived it, securing it a suifleient share of renown by its 
abundant harvests. As to the remaining particulars connected 
with the olive, they are replete with erroneous notions, and I 
shall have occasion to show that there is no part of our agri- 
cultural economy upon which people have been more gene- 
rally mistaken. 

(3.) The olive is composed of a stone, oil, flesh, and 
amurca the last being a bitter liquid, principally composed 
of water ; hence it is that in seasons of drought it is less plen- 
tiful, and more abundant when rains have prevailed. The 
oil is a juice peculiar to the ohve, a fact more particularly 
stated in reference to its unripe state, as we have already 
mentioned when speaking of omphacinm.^f This oil continues 
on the increase up to the rising of Arcturus,^* or in other 
words, the sixteenth day before the calends of October;^ after 
which the increase is in the stone and the flesh. When drought 
has been followed by abundant rains, the oil is spoilt, and 
turns to amurca. It is the colour of this amurca that makes 
the olive turn black; hence, when the berry is just beginning 
to turn tliat colour, there is but little amurca in it, and before 
that period none at all. It is an error then, on the part of 
persons, to suppose that that is the commencement of maturity, 

20 The heat of Africa is unfavourable to the olive. 

21 The^ feces, majc, or lees. This is a crude juice contained in the 
cellular tissue of the fruit, known as mridim or chlorophylle. 

^ 22 This is owing, F^e says, to a sort of fermentation, which alters the 
tissue of the cells containing the oil, displaces the constituent elements, 
and forms others, such as mucus, sugar, acetic acid, ammoniac, &c. When 
ripe, the olive contains four oils ; that of the skin, the desh, the stone, 
and the kernel. 

28 In B. xii. c. 60, ^ See B. xviii. c. 74. 

2^ i6th of September. 
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whicli is in reality oeI}" the near approach of corniptlon. :A 
second error, too, is the supposition that the oil increases pro- 
portionably to the flesh of the berry, it being the fact that the 
oil is all the time undergoing a change into flesh, and the stone 
is growing larger and larger within. It is for this reason 
more particular!}-, that care is taken to water the tree at this 
period ; the real result of all this care and attention, as well as 
of the fall of copious rains, being, that the oil in reality is 
absorbed as the berry increases in size, unless fine dry weather 
should happen to set in, which naturally tends to contract the 
volume of the fruit. According to Theophrastus,^*^ heat is the 
sole primary cause of the oleaginous principle ; for which reason 
it is, that in the presses,-’ and in the cellars even, great flies 
are lighted to improve the quality of the oil. 

A third error arises from misplaced economy : to spare the 
expense of gathering, people are in the habit of w-aiting till the 
berry falls from tiie tree. Others, again, w%o wish to follow a 
middle course in this respect, beat the fruit off wdth poles, and 
so inflict injury on the tree and ensure loss in the succeeding 
year; indeed, there was a very ancient regulation in existence 
relative to the gathering of the olive— Neither puli nor 
heat the olive-tree.-'^ Those who would observe a still greater 
degree of precaution, strike the branches lightly with a reed on. 
one side of them ; but even then the tree is reduced to bearing 
fruit but once in two years, in consequence of the injurjvdone 
to the buds. I^'ot less injurious, however, are the results of 
waiting tiU the berries fall from the tree ; for, by remaining on 
it beyond the proper time, they deprive the crop that is coming 
on of its due share of nutriment, by occupying its place : a 
clear proof of which is, that if they are not gathered before the 
west winds prevail, they are found to have acquired renewed 
strength, and are ail the later before they fall. 

CHAP. 4 . PIFXEEX VAIIIETIBS OF OLIVES. 

The first olive that is gathered after the autumn is that 
s® De Causis, B. i. c. 23. 

2 ? This cannot possibly increase the oil, but it would render it more 
fluid, and thereby facilitate its escape from the cells of tlie berry. 

But Cato, Be Bust. c. 144, adds the very significant words, injussu 
domini aut custodis.''" “ IVithout the leave of the owner or the keept^r/’ 

29 It is found that the olive, after an abundant season, will not bear in 
the following year ; probably the result of exhaustion* 
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kno’ini as tlie “ posia,’'®® tlie beiTj^ of which, owing to aTicions 
method of cultivation, and not any fault on the part of Ma- 
ture, has the most flesh upon it. Next to this is the orchites" 
which contains the greatest quantity of oil, and then aftw 
that, the radius. As these are of a peculiarly delicate nature 
the heat very rapidly takes efieot upon them, and the amurca 
they contain causes them to fall. On the other hand, the 
gathering of the tough, hard-skinned olive is put off so late as 
the month of March, it being well able to resist the effects oi’ 
moisture, _ and, consequently, very small. Tho.se varieties known 
ns the Lieinian, the Cominian, the Gontian, and the Serbian 
by the Sabines called the “royal”“ olive, do not turn Waek 
before the west winds prevail, or, in other words, before the 
sixth day before® the ides of Pebruary. At this period it is 
generally thought that they begin to ripen, and as a most ex- 
cellent oil IS extracted from them, experience would seem to 
give its support to a theory which, in reality, is altogether 
wrong. The growers say that in the same degree that cold 
diminishes the ml, the ripeness of the berry augments it • 
whereas, in reality, the goodness of the oil is owing, not to 
the penod at which the olives are gathered, but to the natural 
propeAes of this peculiarvariety, in which the oil is remark- 
ably slow in turning to amurca. 

A similar error, too, is committed by those who keep the 
olives, when gatliered, upon a layer of boards, and do not 
press the fruit till it has thrown out a sweat; it beino* the 
tact that every hour lost tends to diminish the oil and increase 
theamurea; the consequence is, that, according to the ordi- 
nary computetion, a modius of olives yields no more than six 
jiounds of oil. No one, however, ever takes account of the 
quantity of amnrca to ascertain, in reference to the same 
und ot herrj', to what extent it increases daily in amount, 
then, again, it is a very general error® among practical per- 
sons to suppose that the oil increases proportionahly to the 
nioreased size of the berry ; and more paxtiralarlv so Wn it 
IS so clearly proved that such is not the case, with reference to 

^ More commonly spelt pausia.” 

® 8tb l^Pebnmi^ ^ varieties. 

Seaerally true. The large olives of 
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the Tarietj kno-vrn as tbe' rojal oli^e, hy some called luajorina, 
andbjotliers plmuliaj^'* this berry being of the very largest 
fiizej and yet yielding a minimum of juice. In Egypt, too, 
the benies, wliieh are remarkably meaty, are found to produce, 
but very little oil ; while those of Becapolis, in Syria, are so 
extremely smalb that they are no bigger than a caper ; and 
yt4 they are highly esteemed for their desh.* It is for this 
reason that the olives from the parts beyond sea are preferred 
for table to those of Italy, though, at the same time, they are 
very inferior to them for making oil. 

In Italy, those of Piceimm and of Sidicina^ are considered 
the best for table. These are kept apart from the others and 
steeped in salt, after which, like other olives, they are put in 
arnurca, or else boiled wine ; indeed, some of them are left to 
liuat solely in their own oil,‘^* without imy adventitious mode 
of preparation, and are then Imown as colymbades : sometimes 
the berry is crushed, and then seasoned with green herbs to 
flavour it. Even in an unripe state the olive is rendered fit 
for eating by being sprinkled with boiling water; it is quite 
surprising, too, how readily it wdil imbibe sweet juices, and 
retain an adventitious flavour from foreign substances. With 
this fruit, as with the grape, there are purple^** varieties, and 
the posia is of a complexion approaching to black. Besides 
those already mentioned, there are the superba^'^ and a remark- 
ably luscious kind, whicdi dries of itself, and is even sweeter 
tlnoi the raisin : this last Viiriety is extremely rare, and is to 


M Probably a jneinber of tbe variety known to naturalists as tbe Oka 
fructu majori, came crassa, of Tounieibrt, the royal olive or “triparde ” of 
tije French. The name is thought to be from the Greek (pdvXog^ the 
fruit being considered valueless from its paucity of oil. 

Tiiere are but few olive-trees in either Egypt or Decapolis at the 
present day, and no attempts are made to extract oil from them. 

“ Cariiis,’* He gives this name to the solid part, or pericarp. 

See B. iii. c- 9. 

These metliods are not now adopted for preserving the olive. The 
fruit are first washed in an alkaline solution, and then placed in salt and 
water. The colymbas was so called from ic«Xujuj3dw, **toswim,*^ in its 
own oil, namely. Hioscorides descants on the medicinal properties of tbe 
colynibades. B. i. c. 140. 

There are several varieties known of this colour, and more particularly 
the fruit of the Olea atro-rubens of Gouan. 

The Spanish olive, ilardouin says. Fee thinks that tbe name super- 
ba,” “ haughty,*’ is given figuratively, as meaning rough and austere. 
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be found in Africa and in the Ticinitj of Emerita^^ in Lusi- 
tania. 

The oil of the olive is prevented from getting^V thick and 
rancid by the admixture of salt. By making an incision in 
the bark of the tree, an aromatic odour may be imparted**® to 
the oil. Any other mode of seasoning, such, for instance, as 
those used with reference to wine, is not^ at all gratifying to 
the palate ; nor do we find so many varieties in oil as there 
are in the produce of the grape, there being, in general, hnt 
three different degrees of goodness. In fine oil the odour is 
more penetrating, but even in the very best it is hut short- 
lived. 

CHAT. 5. (4.) — THE KATTJEE OE OLIVE OIL* 

It is one. of the properties of oil to impart warmth to the 
body, and to protect it against the action of cold ; while at 
the same time it promotes coolness in the head when heated. 
The Greeks, those parents of all vices, have abused it by mak- 
ing it minister to luxury, and employing it commonly in the 
gymnasium : indeed, it is a well-known fact that the gover- 
nors of those establishments have sold the scrapings^** of the 
oil nsed there for a sum of eighty thousand sesterces. The 
majesty of the Boman sway has conferred high honour upon 
the olive : crowned with it, the troops of the Equestrian order 
are wont to defile upon the ides of July it is used, too, by 
the victor in the minor triumphs of the ovation.^® At Athens, 

The oiiTes of the present Merida, in Spain, are of a rough, disagree- 
able flavour. 

This seems to be the meaning of “pinguisj” hut, as Fee observes, 
salt -would have no sueh effect as here stated, but would impart a disagree- 
able flavour to the oil. 

^ Fee regards this assertion as quite fabulous. 

It will be stated in B. xxviii. c. 13, to what purposes this abominable 
collection of filth was applied. 

15th of July. BLc alludes to the inspection of the Equites, which 
originaliy belonged to the Censors, but afterwards to the Emperors. On 
this occasion there was “ recognitio,^’ or “ review, and then a ^Hrans- 
vectio,” or “procession” of the horsemen. 

^ The ovation was a lesser triumph, at which the general entered the 
city not in a chariot, but on foot. In later times, however, the victor en- 
tered on horseback ; and a wreath of myrtle, sometimes laurel, was worn 
by him. For further particulars as to the ovation, see c. 38 of the present 
Book. 
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also,, tliej are in the habit of crowning the eonqaeror with J 

olive ; .and. at Oljmpia, the Greeks employ the wild oiive^' for . . 
a similar purpose. 

CHAP. 6. ,(5.) — THE, CULTITRE 0,F THE OLIVE : ITS MOLE OF PilE- 
, SEEVATIO'^r.' THE METHOB OP MAKING OLIVE OIL, 

I 

We will now proceed to mention the precepts given byCato^® 
in relation to this subject. Upon a warm, rich^® soil, hu 
recommends us to sow tbe greater radius, the Salentina, the 
orchites, the posia, the Sergian, the Cominian, and the albi- 
cera;®® but with a remarkable degree of prudence he adds, 
that those Yarieties ought to be planted in preference which 
, are considered to thrive best in the neighboming localities. In 
a eold^^ and meagre soil he says that the Licinian olive shouhl 
be planted ; and he informs us that a rich or hot soil has the 
edect, in this last variety, of spoiling the oil, while tbe tree 
becomes exhausted by its own fertility, and is liable to be 
attacked by^ a sort of red moss.®® He states it as his opinion 
that the olive grounds ought to have a western aspect, and, 
indeed, he approves of no other. 

(6.) According to him, the best method of preserving olives 
is to put the orchites and the posia, while green, in a strong 
brine, or else to bruise them first, and preserve them in mastich 
oil.®® The more bitter tbe olive, he says, the better the oil ; 
but they should be gathered firom the ground the very moment 
they fall, and washed if they are dirty. He says that three 
days will be quite sufficient for drying them, and that if it 
is frosty weather, they should he pressed on the fourth, care 
being taken to sprinkle them with salt. Olives, he informs 
us,®* lose oil by being kept in a hoarded store-room, and dete- 
riorate in quality ; the same being the case, too, if the oil is 

Or oleaster,” ^ Bast, c, 6. 

A middling or Qven poor soil is chosen for the olive at the present day. 

Apparently meaning tiie white wax^* olive. 

In warm countries, a site exposed to the north as chosen : inxolder 
ones, a site which faces the south. * 

See B. xvii. c, 37. This moss has not been identified with precision ^ 
hut the leaf of the olive is often attacked by an er^siphus^ known to natu- 
ralists as the Alphitomorpha communis; hut it is white, not of a red colour. 

Bee queries how any one could possibly eat olives that had been 
steeped in a solution of mastich. They must have been nauseous in the 
extreme. ' Ue Be Bust. 0 . 64. 
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left with the amurca and the pnlp,^ or, in other words, the flesh 
of the* olive that forms the residue and becomes the dregs. 
Por this reason, he recommends that the oil should be poured 
off several times in the day, and then put into vesvsels or caul- 
drons^ of lead, for copper vessels will spoil it, he sriys. All 
these operations, however, should be carried on with presses 
heated and tightly closed,®^ and exposed to the air as little as 
possible — for which reason he recommends that wood should 
never he cut there, the most convenient fuel for the fires being 
the stones of the berries. Prom the cauldron the oil sliould 
be poured into vats,^^ in order that the pulp and tlie amurca 
may be disengaged in a solidified form : to effect which object 
the vessels should he changed as often as convenient, w’-hiie at 
the same time the osier baskets should be carefully cleaned with 
a sponge, that the oil may run out ia as clean and pure a state 
as possible. 

In later times, the plan has been adopted of invariably 
crushing the olives in boiling water, and at once putting them 
whole in the press — a method of effectually extracting the 
amurca — and then, after crushing them in the oil-press, sub- 
jecting them to pressure once more. It is recommended, that 
not more than one hundred modii should be pressed at one 
time ; the name given to this quantity is “ factus,’’®® while the 
oil that flows out at the flrst pressure is called the ffos.’'^^ 
Four men, working at two presses day and night, ought to 
be able to press out three factuses of olives. 

CHAP. 7 . ( 7 .) — EOKTY-EIGnT VAlilETIES OF AKTIPICIAL OILS. THE 
CICUS-TEEB OE CEOTOX, OK SILI, OK SESAiHUU:. 

In those times artiflcial oils had not been introduced, and 

55 u pracibas.” The opinion of Pliiij’, that olives deteriorate by being lul't 
in the store-room, is considered to be well founded ; the olives being apt 
to ferment, to the deterioration of the oil : at the saiiiu time, lie is wrong 
ia supposing that the amount of oil diminishes by keeping the berries. 

Cortinas.” If we may judge from the name, these vessels ^Yere three- 
footed like a tripod. 

There are no good grounds for this recommendation, which is based 
on the erroneous opposition that heat increases the oil in the berry. Tim 
free circuloion of the air also ought not to be restricted, as nothing is 
gained by it. In general, the method of extracting the oil is the same 
with the moderns as with the ancients, though tliese last did not employ 
the aid of boiling water. Labra. 

A “ making,” or batch.’* ^ Or *•* flower.” 
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It may be remarked, tliat in this Chapter Pliny totally confounds 
fixed oils, volatile oils, and medicinal oils. Those in the list which he here 
gives, and winch are not otherwise noticed in the Kotes, may be considered 
to belong to this hist cla,ss. 

<5- The oleaster furnishes but little oil, and it is seldom extracted. The 
oil is thinner tlsan ordinary olive oil, and has a stronger odour. 

The Baplino Cueoruai and Daphne Cnidium of botanists. See B. 
xiii, c. also B. xxiv. c. 82. Pee doubts if an oil was ever made from 
the clmmrlaea. 

See B. xxiii. c. 41 : the Kiciiius comraiinis of Linnaeus, which 
abounds in Egypt at the present day. Though it appears to have been 
formerly some'tfmes used for the table, at the present day the oil is only 
known as “ castor ” oil, a strong purgative. It is one of the fixed oils. The 
Jews and Abyssinian Christians say that it was under this tree that Jonah 
sat. ^ ^ ^ A “ tick/' 

This method, Fee says, is still pursued in America. 

See B. xiii. c. 2. One of the fixed oils. 


lienee it is, I suppose, that we find, no mention made of Theni, 
hy Cato; at the present da}' the/varieties are .very unmeroiis. 
IfYe will first speak of those which are produced ironi ' trees,, 
and among them more pariiciiiari}^ the wild oiive.®^ This 
olive is small, and much more bitter than the cultivated one, 
and hence its oil is onlj used in medicinal preparations : the 
oil that bears the cdosest resemblance to it is that extracted 
from the chamelaea,®''^ a slimh w'Mch .grows among the rocks, 
and not more than a p,alm in height ; the leaves and berries 
being similar to those of the' wild olive. A- third oil is that 
made of the fruit of the cicus/* a tree which grows in Egypt 
in great abundance ; by some it is known as croton, by others 
us sili, and by others, again, as wild sesamum : it is not so very 
long since this tree w-as first introduced here. In Spain, too, 
it shoots up with great rapidity to the size of the olive-tree, 
liaving a stem like that of tlie ferula, the leaf of the vine, 
and a seed that bears a resemblance to a small pale grape. 
Our people are in the habit of calling it ricinus,'’^ from the 
reseiiiblance of the seed to that insect. It is boiled in wrater,®® 
and the oil that swims on the surface is then skimmed off : 
but in Egypt, where it grows in a greater abundance, the oil is 
extracted without employing either fire or water for the pur- 
pose, the seed being first sprinkled with salt, and then sub- 
jected to pressure : eaten with food this oil is repulsive, but it 
is very useful for burning in lamps. 

Amygdaiinum, by some persons known as metopium,"’®^ 
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is made of bitter almonds dried and beaten into a cake, after 
which they are steeped in water, and then beaten again. An 
oil is extracted from the laurel also, with the aid of oliye oil. 
Some persons use the berries only for this purpose, while 
others, again, employ the leaves and the outer skin of the 
berries: some add storax also, and other odoriferous sub- 
stances. The best kind for this purpose is the broad-leaved or 
wild laurel,®^ with a black berry. The oil, too, of the black 
myrtle is of a similar nature; that with the broad leaf is 
reckoned also the best. The berries are first sprinkled with 
warm water, and then beaten, after which they are boiled : 
some persons take the more tender leaves, and boil them in 
olive oil, and then subject them to pressure, while others, again, 
steel) them in oil, and leave the mixture to ripen in the sun. 
The same method is also adopted with the cultivated myrtle, 
but the wild variety with small berries is generally preferred ; 
by some it is known as the ox3rmyrsine, by others as the cha- 
msemyrsine, and by others, again, as the acoron,^^ from its 
strong resemblance to that plant, it being short and branching. 

An oil is made, too, fiom the citrus, and from the cypress ; 
also, from the walnut, and known by tbe name of “ caryiw 
non,*’'^* and from the fruit of the cedar, being generally 
known as pisselseon.^^'’'® Oil is extracted from the grain of 
Cnidos,'® the seed being first thoroughly cleaned, and then 

^ An essential oil may be extracted from either; it is of acrid taste, 
green, and aromatic ; but does not seem to have been known to the an- 
cients. The berries give by decoction a fixed oil, of green colour, sweet, 
and odoriferous. The oils in general here spoken of by Pliny as extracted 
from the laurel, are medicinal oils. 

The Laurus latifolia of Bauhin- 

’0 The Myrtus latifolia Eomana of Bauhin, It yields an essential oil, 
and by its decoction might give a fixed oil, in small quantity, but very 
odoriferous. As boiled with olive oil, he treats it as a volatile oil. 

See B. XXV. c-100. This myrtle is the Buscus aouleatus of LinnjBiis. 

*^2 See B. xiii. C, 29, and B, xxiii. c. 45. A volatile oil might be ex- 
tracted from the citrus, if one of the thuyse, as also from the cypress. 

■^3 See B. xxiii. c. 45. It is a fixed oil, still considerably used in some 
parts of Europe. 

From the Oreek a ** walnut/^ 

“ Pitch oil.” See B. xxiv. c. U. This would he a volatile oil. 

7® See B. xxiii. c, 45, also B, xiii. c. 35. Fee is of opinion, that as no 
fixed oil can be extracted from the Daphne Cnidium or Daphne Cneorum, 
Pliny must allude to a medicinal composition, like the oil of wild myrtle, 
previously mentioned* 
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pounded; and from masticli’^ also. As to the n;i ,11.1 
" cnmnum/’^ and that extracted from the Egyptia^" 

.re hare already mentioned the mode in which the?^are n^’ 
p.iicd as pertumes. The Indians, too, are said to extract ra!« 

the c'hcsnut/^ sesamum, and rice,®^ and the - 

Boml^ " oil for the supply of lamps 

t,.“ to make it from the berries “of the plane- 

fre^ which are hrst steeped in salt and water. ^ 

“£“ie from the cenanthe, as we have 
already stated when speaking of perfumes. In making rfe„ 
emum,- must is boiled with olite-oil at a dow heat ■ tZ 

esbu, Ulleci -v^ith oil and must, surrounded with sraiye hn^hfi 

or two and twenty days, taking care to stir it twke a S ^ 

hr the o^ “V is imhibeci 

by the oil. Some persons mix with tliis not only samnsii 

‘00, which is 

used m the gjunnasia is scented with perfumes as well 

Oils L made Cftm aL 
paLithus, from calamus,®^ balsamum,®® cardamum melilot 
(xaUic nard, panax,^ sampsuchum,- heleniuTand root 

S°.r™T- “‘."7 “ “ *» “ or„d 

tnen pressed. In a similar maimer, too, rhodinum is mad^ 

!w“m T®®’ thesweet rush, hearing a remark 

resemblance to rose-oU: otheroils, again, arfeSracM 

See R e.‘ ’*'®re «sed for mating it- 
arJve^®olrilro;f ’ 'PI*® ‘he Lairsonia 

S ‘her 

M B- ”1- 0 . 61, and B. xiii. e. 2. 

AS co^ ontr pioscondes mentions 

cost. Jnd mult, 

__ ^ The Convolvulus scopurius of linnams. ^SeeB.rii.c.f2UaB.-xiii 

See B. lai. c. 41 9 I I' «• f. P- 1C3. 

the possibility of such a resembW’ *’ “■ 

■■■ ■ 
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from kenbaiie,^'' lupines/® and narcissus. Great quantities of 
oil are made in Egypt, too, of radish seed, or else of a 
common grass known there as chortinon.®® Sesamum®® also 
yields an oil, and so does the nettle,^ its oil heing known as 
cnidinum.”/ In other countries, too, an oil is extracted 
tom hlies® left to steep in the open air, and subjected to the 
mfluence^of the sun, moon, and frosts. On the borders of 
Cappadocia and Galatia, they make an oil from the herbs of 
the country, known as Selgicum,’’^ remarkably useful for 
strengthening the tendons, similar, in fact, to that of Iguyium® 
in Italy. Prom pitch an oil® is extracted, that is known as 
‘‘ pissmnm it is made by boiling the pitch, and spreadiiif>- 
neeces over the vessels to catch the steam, and then wring- 
ing them out : the most approved kind is that which comes 
tom Bruttium, the pitch of that countiy being remarkabiv 
rich and resinous : the colour of this o}l is yellow. 

There is an oil that grows spontaneously in the maritime 
parts ot Syria, known to us as el^omeli it is an unctuous 
substance which distils ^'om certain trees, of a thicker consis- 
tency than honey, but somewhat thinner than resin ; it has a 
sweet flavour, and is employed for medicinal purposes. Old 
ohve oil IS of use for some kinds of maladies ; it is thought to 
Hyoscyamas. A medicinal oil is still extracted from it. See B. xxiii. 

2 medicinal oil is no longer used. Tlie Lupinus aibus was formerly 
iield m greater esteem than It IS now. ^ 

.f!l sativus of LinnEous. See B. six. e. 2G. Thi'* is one 

sivrfy Med! ™ oil, now so oxtoii- 

oil would be to- 

nnim.’^ oUia still extracted in £^4 from the grain known as sesa- 

2^From Kvil,, a “ nettle.” The nettte, or FrI'ca Mens ofLinninus has 
no oleaginous principles in its seed. nos 

composition: it is made from the 
petals ot the white lily, LUinm candidum of Tinmens 
« hrom Selga,a townofPisidia. See B. xxiii o 49 * 

® See B. lu. c. 9, and B. xxiii. c. 49. ‘ ' 

^ proportion of empyromnatic oil and 
’“6a-honey.” Probably a terehinthine, or oleo-resin. See B. xxiii. 
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■p ... cniP. 8. (8.) — iirtrjici. 

Cato“ has SS ^ Ff “‘'re partienlarly, that 

&r ieoping Sl SLd and caski 

tkem from soaking uj^th^oil^ or it Prevent 

floors should be trelf rabbet Vlft 

to prevent anx- ^ away ants/- 

Tke mortar, too, of trails, he savs oSf? i'eing left. 

it, i« tvell as the roofs and floors "of seasoned vtith 

mends that wardrobes should be gnrfnl//^*-’ 
preservative against wood-won^s md^tfl//* 

:tre .say,s, too, that all arain of i , foi^ious insect.s. 

It, and speaks of it as efficacious he steeped in 

cattle as well a.s trees and is „c p f maladies in 

and upon the face of U^T „’'^®‘^rations in 
that thongs, all articles made o“wh!?^ fT 
trees used to he anointed t ni sandals, and axle- 

employed also to preTenleonir was 

and to give them a better Sr - ®f “f Terdigrease,» 

f. utensils made of wS^as 3l%ftf “ eh 

toed figs were kept, or of s^-S 1°^ “ W'hioh 

and berries on, or LV other article/ of the ]eave.s 

.addition to which, he asserts tlf/ / f i - “‘'ture; in 

m amurca will huni wittmut wood which has been steeneil 

. A„».di.. to jT "'"® “ *“"* 

b, to.^. 

"'' ‘■/it /"'t of the colour 

mmmlugmom jmiparUvB, ^ ^ mract them, from 

custiug. ’ * 

tr'2 
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browsed when it was first bEdding,^^ is sure to be barres. 
Thus raueb in reference to tbe olive and tbe oils, 

CHIP. 9. (9.)— THE VAEIOUS KINDS OP PEITIT-TEEES AND THEIB 
NATUEES. PODE VAEIETIES OP PINE-NDTS. 

The other fruits found on trees can hardly be enumerated 
from their diversity in shape and figure, without reference to 
their different flavours and juices, which have again been 
modified by repeated combinations and graftings. 

(10.) The largest fruit, and, indeed, the one that hangs at 
the greatest height, is the pine-nut. It contains within a 
number of small kernels, enclosed in arched beds, and covered 
with a coat of their own of rusty iron-colour ; ^Mature thus mani- 
festing a marvellous degree of care in providing its seeds with 
a soft receptacle. Another variety of this nut*isthe teren- 
tinad® the shell of which may be broken with the Angers ; and 
hence it becomes a prey to the birds while still on the treL A 
third, again, is known as the '(sappinia,^^'* being the produce 
of the cultivated pitch- tree : the kei'nels are enclosed in a 
skin more than a shell, which is so remarkably soft that it is 
eaten together with the fruit. A fourth variety is that known 
as the ''pityis;’’ it is the produce of the pinaster, and is 
remarkable as a good specific for coughs. The kernels are 
sometimes boiled in honey among the Tauriui, who then call 
them '' aquiceli/’ The conquerors at the Isthmian games are 
crowned with a wreath of pine-leaves. 

CHIP. 10. (U,)-~THE QUINCE. POUE KINDS OP CXDONIA, AND 
POUE VAEIETIES OP THE STEUTHEA. 

, these are tlie fruit eaUedbyus “co- 

tonea, by tbe Greeks “Cydonia,”^ and first introduced 

18 happens to have destroyed the buds, but not otherwise. 

! P® 1“'^ ®®“hro, probably, of Linniens. 

ngroeablelivom.®'^®' ^ave an 

note m ‘he moderns. The 

prinuly^MriepS^^^^^ hnown at the 

Ir Pirus Oydonia of .Liunajiis. 

of is only a corruption 

of the Greek one: m England they were formerly caUed “ melicotonel’* 
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from tlie island of Crete. These fruit bend tbe bran.cbes with 
their weighty and so tend to impede the growth of the parent 
tree. The Tarieties are numerous. The chrysomelum is 
marked with iadeiitations down it, and has a colour inclining 
to gold ; the one that is kno wn as the Italian” quince, is of a 
paler complexion, and has a most exquisite smell : the quinces 
of Xeapolis, too, are held in high esteem. The smaller Tarie- 
ties of the quince which ai-e known as the struthea,”^ hare 
a more pungent smell, but ripen later than the others; that 
called the lausteum,”-® ripens the soonest of all. The coto- 
nenm engraftecP' on the stnitheum, has produced a peculiar 
Tarietj, known as the Mulviannm,” the only one of them 
all that is eaten raw.-® At the present day all these Tarieties 
arc kept shut up in tbe antechambers of great men,-® w^here they 
receive the visits of their courtiers ; they are hung, too, upon 
the statues'^ that pass the night with us in our chambers. 

There is a small quince also, the smell of which, next 

to that of the strutheum, is the most powerful ; it grows in 
the hedges. 

CHAP. 11. — SIX TABIETIES OP THE PEACH. 

Under the head of apples,®^ we include a variety of fruits, 
although of an entirely different nature, such as the Persian 
apple, for instance, and the pomegranate, of w^hich, when 
speaking of the tree, we have already enumerated nine va- 
rieties. The pomegranate has a seed within, enclosed in a 

Or “golden apple.’* The quince was sacred to Yenus, and was an 
emblem of lOTe, 

Apparently meaning the “ sparrow quince.” Bioscorides, Galen, and 
Athenjsus, however, say that it was a large vaiiety. Uy. if in such case, 
it might not mean the ostrich quince ? 

“ Early ripener.” 

Quinces are not grafted on quinces at the present day, but the pear is. 

Fee suggests that this is a kind of pear. 

Probably on account of the fragrance of their seent. 

^ We learn from other sources that the bed-chambers were frequently 
ornamented with statues of the divinities. 

The Mala cotonca silvestris of Bauhin ; the Cydonia vulgaris of mo- 
dem botanists. 

“Mala.” The term “ malum,” somewhat similar to “pome” with 
us, was applied to a number of different fruits : the orange, the citron, 
the pomegranate, the apricot, and others. 

Or peach. 3* See B. xui. c. 34. 
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sidn ; tfee peacli has a stone inside. Some among the pears 
also, known as libralia/-^ show, bj their name, what a 
remarkable weight they attain. 

(12.) Among the peaches the palm must be awarded to the 
duracinns : ^ the Gallic and the Asiatic peach are distinguished 
respectively by the names of the countries of their origin. 
They ripen at the end of autumn, though some of the early^^ 
kinds areripe in thesummer. It is only within the last thirty 
years that these last have been introdiieed; originally they 
were sold at the price of a denarius a piece. Those known as 
the supernatia’^'^s come from the country of the Sabines, but 
the popularia” grow everywhere. This is a very harmless 
fruit, and a particular favourite with invalids : some, in fact 
have sold before this as high as tliirty sesterces apiece, a price 
that has never been exceeded by any other fruit. This, too, is 
the more to be wondered at, as there is none that is a worse 
keeper : for, when it is once plucked, the longest time that it 
Will keep is a couple of days ^ and so sold it must be, fetch 
what It may. ' 

CHAP. 12. (la).— TWELVE XIHBS OE PLUMS. 

IText comes a vast number of varieties of the plum the 
parti-coioured, the black, the white, the barley^^ plum— 
so caUed, because it is ripe at barley-harvest — and an^hpr of 
the same colour as the last, but which ripens later, and is'^of a 
larger size, generally known as the asinina,^'^*-' from the little 
esteem in which it is held. There are the onychina, too, the 

36 ^ of Liniijeus. 

. hard-berry —probably m reference to the firmness of the flesh 
It IS generaUy thought to be the nectarine. 

ZbtS saj. “* "-i 

38 “ From above.'- 

of naturalists, the black ^inm- 

or Oise the Prunus perdrigona, the perdrigon, ^ ’ 

1 -. ■??? Prunus galateusis of naturalists. 

harrest^"^"’ naturalists; probably our 

, plmrflhe^Fi;^' naturalists: the eherrj 
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Carina/® more esteemed, .and ilie puiple^ plum : the Arme- 
nian,^® also an exotic fromioreign parts, the only one among tho 
plains that ,recomnie,nds' itself by its smell. The plum-tree 
grafted on the nut exhibits what we may call a piece of impu- 
dence quite its own, for it produces a fruit that has all the ap- 
pearance of the parent stock, together with the juice of the 
adopted fruit : in consequence of its being thus compounded of 
both, it is known by the name of ** nuci-pruna.'*^ 1^‘ut-prunes, 
as well as the peach, the wild plum,^^ and the cerina, are often 
p>ut in casks, and so kept till the crop comes of the following 
year, xill the other Tarieties ripen with the greatest rapidity, 
and pass of'just as quickly, llore' recently, in Bsetica, they have 
begun to introduce what they call malina,^’ or the fruit of 
the plum engrafted on the apple-tree,^® and amygdalina,” the 
fruit of the plum engrafted on the almond- tree, the kernel 
found in the stone of these last being that of the almond in- 
deed, there is no specimen in wkich two fruits have been more 
ingeniously combined in one. 

Among the foreign trees we have already spoken®^ of the 
Damascene®® plum, so called from Damascus, in Syria, but 
introduced long since into Italy ; though the stone of this plum 
is larger than usual, and the flesh smaller in quantity. This 
plum will never dry so flm as to wrinkle ; to effect that, it 
needs the sun of its own native country. The myxa,®® too, 

43 Oj. a plum.** The Pruaus cereola of naturalists : the mirabclle 
of the French, 

^ Possibly the Primus enucleata of Lamarck : the myrobalan of the 
French. Many varieties, however, are purple. 

There are tw^o opinions on this : that it is the Prunus Olaudiana of 
Lamarck, the Heine Claude ” of the French ; or else that it is identical 
with the apricot already mentioned, remarkable for the sweetness of its 
Kmell. 46 Qj. nut-prune. 

4' The Prunus insititia of Linnaeus. 

The result of this would only be a plum like that of the tree from 
which the graft was cut. 

4^ The same as with reference to the graft on the apple. 

^ This is probably quite fabulous. iJ. xiii, c. 10. 

The Primus Lumascena of the naturalists ; our common damson, with 
its numerous varieties. 

Probably the Cordia myxa of Linnaeus; the Sebestier of the French, 
It has a viscous pulp, and is much used as a pectoral. It grows only in 
Syria and Fgypt ; and hence Fee is inclined to reject what Pliny says as 
to its naturalization at Home, and the account he gives as to its being* en- 
grafted on the sorb. 
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may be mentioned, as being tbe fellow-countryman of the 
Damascene ; it has of late been introduced into Eome, and 
has been grown engrafted upon the sorb. 

CHAP. 13.— THE PEACH. 

The name of “Persiea,” or ^‘ Persian apple,” giyen to this 
fruit, fully proyes that it is an exotic in both Greece as well 
as Asia,®"^ and that it was first introduced from Persia. As to 
the wild plum, it is a well-known fact that it will grow any- 
where ; and I am, therefore, the more surprised that no men- 
tion has been made of it hy Cato, more particularly as he has 
pointed out the method of preserving several of the wild 
traits as well. As to the peach-tree, it has beeu only intro- 
duced of late years, and with considerable difficulty ; so much 
so, that it is perfectly barren in the Isle of Ehodes, the first 
resting-place^ that it found after leaving 
It is quite untrue that the peach which grows in Persia is 
poisonous, and produces dreadful tortures, or that the kings 
of that country, from motives of revenge, had it transplanted 
in Egypt, where, through the nature of the soil, it lost all its 
evil properties — for we find that it is of the persea”*® that 
the more careful writers have stated all this, a totally difierent 
tree, the fruit of which resembles the red myxa, and, indeed, 
cannot be successfully cultivated anywhere but in the East. 
The learned have also maintained that it was not introduced 
from Persis into Egypt with the view of inflicting punishment, 
but say that it was planted at Memphis by Perseus ; for 
which reason it was that Alexander gave orders that the vic- 
tors should be crowned with it in ihe games which he insti- 
tuted there in honour of his*® ancestor : indeed, this tree has 
always leaves and fruit upon it, growing immediately upon the 
others. It must he quite evident to every one that all our 
plums have been introduced since the time of Cato.®® 

J. e. Asia Minor. Hospitium. 

See B. xiii. c. 17. The Balanites iEgyptiaca of Deliile. 

It was this probably, and not the peach-tree, that would not bear 
fruit in the- isle of Ehodes. 

Perseus. 

Fee remarks that the wild plum, the Primus silvestris or insititia of 
Linnseus, was to be found in Italy before the days of Cato. 
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Greeks gave'it the name o/» &&a 

^3ry. The imnhf.6i5 7 its native coun- 

indeed, they have both of them ®*3nally exotics ; 

years into Italy; the latter introduced only of late 

Sextus PaTiinius ^ the former from Sjuda. 

both in the latter Te°a?s^f ^7^™ " “trodueed them 

from slips u-hich he had "rou-n wi^' i^“Snstus, produced 

of the jujube more nearty resemblS a bcL^^rt 

the tree sets off a terrace^ remaXw,, = 

common to see whole woods of ir r r 

of the houses. ' np to the very roofs 

he ahnost pranced S w£r- too, may 

in the territory of Veronf 

They are covered iT i the wool-fruit.»^ 

to a very considerable extent mt K Pound, it is true, 

quince and the peach but stib strutheum variety of 

particular fruit whiA ?: ®till it has given its name to this 
remarkable ® recommended to us by no other 

CHAP. IS.-THU PEUIXS XHAX HAVE EEffir HOST EECEXlXr 

li^TEOntJCEB. 

® ^ make some mmtion, too, of other 

phas vulgaris olLamS^Kresmtle ^” north as Tours. It is the Zizy. 

as a sweetmeat. The confection Till " and is sometimes us^d 

alsn been sng-eested. ^ helmed to think. A ntit-peach has 

£iS’. a""” *■ «. “ A*.5“if,“rea 
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xarieties by name, seeing that they have conferred exerlasting 
remembrance on those who were the first to introduce them 
as having rendered some service to their feilow-men ? Unless 
I am very much mistaken, an enumeration of them will tend 
to throw some light upon the ingenuity that is displayed in the 
art of Rafting, and it will be the more easily understood that 
there is nothing so trifling in itself from which a certain 
amount of celebrity cannot be ensured. Hence it is that we 
have firuits which derive their names fi-om Matins,® Gestius 
Mallius, and Scandius. ® Appius, too, a member of the 
Claudian family, grafted the quince on the Seandian fruit, in 
consequence of which the produce is known as the Appian. 
This fruit has the smell of the quince, and is of the same size 
as the Seandian apple, and of a ruddy colour. Let no one 
however, imagine that this name was merely given in a spirit 
of flattery to an illustrious family, for there is an apple known 
as the Sceptian,’® which owes its name to the son of a freed- 
man, who was the first to introduce it : it is remarkable for 
the roundness of its shape. To those already mentioned, 
Cato’^ adds the Quirinian and the Scantian varieties, which 
last, he says, keep remarkably well in large vessels.'^® The 
latest kind of all, however, that has been introduced is the 
small apple known as the Petisian,^^ remarkable for its delight- 
ful flavour : the Amerinian’^ apple, too, and the little GreeF® 
have conferred renown on their respective countries. 

The remaining varieties have received their name from 
various circumstances — the apples known as the ^^gemella”^® 
are always found hanging in pairs upon one stalk, like twins, 


^ See B. xii. c. C. The Matian and the Cesfian apple are thono-ht hv 
Daiecnamps to have been the French “ court-pendu,” or short stalk.*’’ ^ 

The Seandian is thought to have been a winter pear 

!! ^ « kers-appei of the Flemish 

De Ee Bust. cc. 7 and 143. ra 

73 Hardouin says that this is the « Pomme d^api ’* of ‘the French : it is 
the Court-pendu^' with Adrian Junius. 

74 a:he « Pomme de Saint Thomas,** according to Adrian Junius; Dale- 
champs identifies it with the pomme de Granoi. See B. iii. c. 19 and ee 1 7 
and IS of the present Book. 

perhaps, from Tarentum, situated in Magna 
Twins. This variety is unknown. 
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m™. f ^ colour, whUe the “ melapiW ™ ft, 

tenm”'°^ resemblance to the pear. '^ - " 
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resemoiance to tlie pear. Tiie ^^rnno. 
it is the m ®° called from the rapidily with which it ripens - 

- orbir,!? like that of honey tL 

esactlv^n^’ / ®o called from its shape, which is 

it the^ “epfro^enih’^ 

Epirus “ proves that it came originally from 

from its re^emblancn^^^t“^r peculiar appellation 

Bek® f, f ^ i and the “ spadonium” ^ of the 

roelofoliumS^^Hs'n^™!*^ total absence of pips. The 

kft°” ffisj;”* £? S'l V' f'T' *” 

side which is turned^wrrd, tS ^ the 

wild®® apples also rATnor/^w^^l ^3?liere are some small 
pecnhar ^lingie; of tSf slfu flavour and the 

markably w sour fh ^ i . ®c™e, again, are so re- 

‘•™ "SvSVI IS “ SfeSt- ”z; ™ 

The “early ripens “ffre Du^^ 

“ Or®“er?et tea“» "tK^PP^®’ f “"‘’mg to Dalechamps. 

DAchamps. ‘“Pom*® of the Preuehf aceordmg to 

“ Or “iSf appl^“® F2^rema?S*tW £°™“® STiHotte of the French 
« distfnctTarietV happens, but the 

of Ceneer“]® »®> “““ording to Dalechamps : the Pomme gelde 

“ fhe‘ PfrI’Ss of KTtL^ f *® Mechamps! 

Prench.^ ’ “PP^®’ ®' “tranguillonW the 

oV«me^r ^ ^ P^'tlkr variety. 
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the first, however, to ripen, and ought to be gathered as soon 
as possible. 

CHAP. 16, (15.) — P0ETY-02)rE YAEIETIES OP THE PEAE. 

A similar degree of precocity has caused the appellation of 

snperbnm”®® to be given to one species of the pear : it is a 
small fruit, but ripens with remarkable rapidity. AH the 
world are extremely partial to the Crustnmian^ pear ; and next 
to it comes the [Falernian,®^ so called from the drink which 
it affords, so abundant is its juice. This juice is known by 
the name of ^^milk” in the variety which, of a black colour, 
is by some called the pear of Syria.®^ The denominations 
given to the others vary according to the respective localities of 
their growth. Among the pears, the names of which have been 
adopted in our city, the Decimian pear, and the Pseudo- 
Decimian — an offshoot from it — ^have conferred considerable 
renown upon the name of those who introduced them. The 
same is the case, too, with the variety known as the Bola- 
beliian,”^* remarkable for the length of its stalk, the Pom- 
ponian,®® surnamed the mammosum,®® the Licerian, the 
Sevian, the Turranian, a variety of the Sevian, but distin- 
guished from it by the greater length of the stalk, the Pa- 
vonian,®^ a red pear, rather larger than the superbum, together 
with the Laterian^ and the Anician, ’which come at the end 
of autumn, and are pleasant for the acidity of their .flavour. 

59 Or “ proud'* pear, Tke Petite muscadelle, according to Balechamps. 
Adrian Junius says tbat it is the water-peere of the Butch. 

From Crustumium in Italy ; the Poire perle, or pearl pear, according 
to Balechamps : the Jacob's peere of the Flemish. 

The Poire sucree, or “ sugar-pear,” according to Hardouin ; the Berga- 
motte, according to Balechamps. 

‘‘ Potu.” He would appear to allude to the manufacture of perry. 

*3 The Syrian pear is commended by Martial j it has not been identified, 
however. 

The Poire musot, according to Balechamps. Adrian Junius says that 
it is the Engelsche bract-peere of the Flemish. 

The Pirns Pompeiana of Linneeus, Balechamps identifies it with 
the Bon ohretien, and Adrian Junius with the Taffel-peere of the Flemish. 

, ^ The “ breast-formed.” 

The Pirns Favonia of Linnaeus : the Grosse poire muscadelle of the 
French, 

^ The Poire provost, according to Balechamps. 
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doarium - from the season at whiS eomes“ in L 7 r 
ampuliaeeum ” ^ so called from its long narrow neck tL 
gdin tiiut are knotni as the “ Goriolanian” » and the “ Biit- 

fran owe their names to the places of their origin adde^to 

^■hioh we haye the cucnrbitinun,.- and the Sdum 

isknonmalsoasthe “ coloratnm the royal peari^ toJ, ^hiril 

“TKS'r'/r^’ “cording to Dalechamps. 

2 Th!v^*^ of ‘>Je flemish. 

onS FieS “ingto BalecLamps ; the Eioi-peere 

4 T^' rtfS'l C“«sf:madame, according to Dalechamns 

or amber pcarUTthf^^^^^ 

« Or <‘LX-^S''”Vhc?X Dalechamps. 

accordrig to aS = 

«o-WM vessel 

;The Poire de jnto^e!^ 

ftePoir?cour/o“ofDidi’hamM“andtofp J'oaius, 

of others. •^'wcci.amps, and the Poire de sartean, or de crapane 

ecord^n^o^dSpT.’ ^ the Poire aceWe, 
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has a rempkably short stalk, and wiU stand on its end, as also 
the patneium, and the roconium, a green oblong kind. In 
addition & these, Virgil'” has made mention of a pear called the 
voiema, a name which he has borrowed h:-oni Cato whr^ 
makes mention also of kinds known as the sementiTnm” 

and the '^innsteum.”i9 


CHAP. 17. TAEIOns METHODS OP OKAETINa TEEES, EXPIATIONS 
POE LIGHTNING. 


This branch of cmiized life has long since been brought to 
the ye^ highest pitch of perfections for man has left nothin^ 
untried here. Hence it is that we find Virgil “ speakin°’ of 
giafcing the nut-tree on the arbutus, the apple on the plane 
and the cherry on the elm. Indeed, there is nothing furthS 
department that can possibly be devised, and it is a 
:smce any new variety of fruit has been discovered. 

ino- tl,, of indiscriminate graft^ 

ing, thus, for instance, it is not permitted to graft upom the 
T not easy, byanyLde of expiation, to avSd 
toe disastrous effects onightning; and we ai-e told"' that as 
mmy as are the kinds of trees that have been engrafted on the 

thorn, so many are the thunderbolts that will be hurled against 
that spot in a single flash. ■^mnsi 

The form of the pear is turbinated ; the later kinds remain 
on the parent tree tiU winter, when they ripen with the fro^t 

the laMeum^’^to ^ Greek ym-iety, the ampullaceum, and 
the laureum the same, too, with apples of the Amerinian 

Scandian kinds. Apples and pears are prepared for 


Or “ Seedimg"" 
l^ee suggests that this may be a variety of the 


Be Be Bust. c. 7. 

The early ripener 
chretieii. 

loC^Xg tog 4Sble 

not always successful eren then ' ' “ ® tamily, and 
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keeping just like grapes, and in as many different ways; but, 
mth. the exception of plums, they are - the only fruit' that are 
stored in casks?^ Apples and pears have certain vinous^® 
properties, and like wine these drinks are forbidden to invalids by 
the physicians. These fruits are sometimes boiled up with wine 
and water, and so make a preserve -^ that is enten with bread ; 
a preparation which is never made of any other bruit, with the 
exception of the quinces, known as the ‘‘cotoneum’’ and the 
strutheum.*’ 

CHAP. 18 ., ( 16 .) — ^THE MOHE OE KEEPIXO VARIOUS ERUITS AXB 
GRAPES. 

For the better preser^dng of fruits it is universally recom- 
mended that the storerooin should be situate in a cool, dry 
spot, with a well-boarded fioor, and- windows- looking towards 
the north ; W’hich in fine weather ought to be kept open. Care 
should also be taken to keep out the south wind by window 
panes, while at the same time it should be borne in mind that 
a north-east wind will shrivel fruit and make it unsightly. Ap- 
ples are gathered after the autumnal equinox ; hut the gather- 
ing should never begin before the sixteenth day of the moon, 
or before the first hour of the day. Windfalls should always 
be kept separate, and there ought to be a layer of straw', or 
else mats or chaff, placed beneath. They should, also, be 
placed apart from each other, in row^s, so that the air may cir- 
culate freely between them, and they may equally gain the 
benc4t of it. The Amerinian apple is the best keeper, the 
inelimelum the very w'orst of all. 

(17.) Quinces ought to be stored in a place kept perfectly 
closed, vso as to exclude all draughts ; or else they should bo 
boiled in honey-® or soaked in it. Pomegranates are made 

Cadis. 

Ho probably alludes here to cider and perry. See p. SOO, and B. sxhi. 
e. 62. 

“ Pulraentarii Hccm properly ‘‘ a snbstitnte for pnlmentarinin,” wbicb. 
ivas anything eaten with bread, such as meat, vegetables, &:c. lie alludes 
to mariiiahule. The Fronch raisine is a somewhat similar preparation 
from pears and quinces boiled in new wine. 

SpeculariDus/' Jle alludes to windows of transparent stone, lapis 
specukris, or mica ; windows of glass being probably unknown in his time. 
The ordinary windows were mcreiy openings closed with shutters. See B. 
XXX vi. e, 4»7. 

lie must allude to a kind of quince marmalade. 



hard and firm bj being first put in boiling sea-.-wqf ^ i 
then left to^(^ for three days in the sun, care being taken that 
the de-ws of the night do not touch them; after which thou 
hung up and when wanted for use, washed with fresh 
water. M. Yam -« recommends that they should be kent in 
large vessels Med -with sand : if they are not ripe, he ^savs 

^ ^'ith the bottom broken ou? 
and then buned m the earth, aU access to the air being care! 
fully shut, and care being first taken to cover the stalk with 
pitch. By this mode of treatment, he assures us, tW wffl 
attain a larger size than they would if left to ripen on the free 
M for the other kinds of pomes, he says that they should be 
gapped up separately in fig-leaves, the windfalls Ling carl 
fully excluded,_ and then stored in baskets of osier or else 
covered over with potters' earth. ' ^ 

vessels pitched inside; when 
vessels are reversed and then buried in pits. The 

gatJiered very late, Lhfre the 
Amcian keeps very weU in raisin wine. Sorb apples too 
simfiariy kept m holes in the ground, the vessel 
npsme down, ^d a layer of plaster placed on the lid^ it fho^dTS 

buned two feet deep, in a sunny spot; sorbs'"<^ are aiso hiiTio- 
^Tme Lfb with the hrath? 

borne of the more recent authors are foTinrl nowr « 
sompulgus degree of attention to these various POTtmukrs”l°J^ 
momrncnd that the gathering of grapes ™ I 

weath_erm^clear,ordi7windsprevail. 'inT^jSnnt' 

M *0“ a dry spot and 

should be plucked before it is fully ripe \ ml “t 
' chosen while the moon is below f>,o Lt- ’ 
say, should be selected that hav! 1 llrL , 
mid after the decayed bemt have ^ re 

wfrh a pair of scissors, they should be hung up inddel 

properties for whSi tt fa thus, would soon lose all the 

De fie Bust. B. i. c. 59 

» be. 

soft, Tinons, and acid. ^ iniiffurcntly, and soon becomes 

An absurd superstition. 
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a large Tessel irMcli lias j ust' been pitched, care being taken to ^ 
close all access to the south' wind, by coY-ering the lid with a 
coat of plaster. The same method, they say, should be adop'ted 
for keeping sorb apples and- pears, the stalks being carefully 
coTered with pitch ; care should be taken, too, that the res- 
sels are kept at a distance from water. . ■ 

, There are some persons who adopt the following method for 
presemng grapes. They take them off together ' with the 
branch, and place them, while still upon it, in a layer of 
plaster, ^Haking care to fasten either end of the branch in a 
bulb of squili.®^^ Others, again, go so far as to place them 
within vessels containing wine, taking care, however, that the 
grapes, as they hang, do not touch it. Some persons put 
apples in plates of earth, and then leave them to float in wine, 
a method by which it is thought that a vinous flavour is im- 
parted to them : while some think it a better plan to preserve all 
these kinds of fruit in millet. Most people, however, content 
themselves with first digging a hole in the ground, a couple of 
feet in depth ; a layer of sand is then placed at the bottom, 
and the fruit is arranged upon it, and covered with an earthen 
lid, over which the earth is thrown. Some persons again even 
go so far as to give their grapes a coating of potters’ chalk, and 
then hang them up when dried in the sun ; when required for 
use, the chalk is removed with w^ater.^* Apples are also pre- 
served in a similar manner ; but with them wine is empIoyM 
for getting off the chalk. Indeed, we find a very similar plan 
pursued with apples of the finest quality ; they have a coating 
laid upon them of either plaster or wax ; but they are apt, if 
not quite ripe when this was done, by the increase in their 
size to break their casing."^* "When apples are thus prepared, 
they are always laid v/ith the stalk downwards.®^ Borne 
persons pluck the apple together with the branch, the ends of 
which they thrust into the pith of elder, and then biiry it in 

32 A method not unlikely to spoil the grape, from the difScuIty of re- 
moving the coat thus given to it. 

32 A very absurd notion, as Fee observes. To keep ffuit in millet is 
aiso condemned. 

:>4 WTliich, of course, must deteriorate the flavour of the grape. 

3^* It is doubtful if they will increase in size, when once plucked. 

35 The modem authorities recommend the precisely opposite plan. 

Ab absurd as the use of the bulb of squill. 

} TOB. III. 
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ftiicauj uub.' xixere are some wiio assion to 

each apple or pear its separate vessel of c%/ and after care- 
fully pitching the coyer, enclose it again in a larger vessel • 
occasionally, too, the fruit is placed on a layer of flocks of 
wool, or else in baskets,®' with a lining of chaff and clav 
Other persons follow a similar plan, but use earthen plates for 
the purpose; while others, again, employ the same method 
but dig a hole in the eai’th, and after placing a layer of sand^ 
lay the fruit on top of it, and then cover the whole with diT 
earth. Persons, too, are sometimes known to give quinces a 
coating of Pontic®® wax, and then plunge them in honey. 

Columella®® informs us, that fruit is kept by being carefully 
put in earthen vessels, which then receive a coating of pitch and 
are placed in wells or cisterns to sink to the bottom. The people 
of maritime Liguria, in the vicinity of the Alps, flrst dry their 
grapes in the and wrap them up in bundles of rushes 
which are then covered with plaster. The Greeks follow a 
similar plan, but substitute for rushes the leaves of the plane 
tree, or of the vine itself, or else of the flg, which they dry 
fora single day in the shade, and then place in a cask in 
alternate layers with husks^' of grapes. It is by this method 
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V,1EIEIIES OP IHE ETG 

n.»«f th, 

SiS?oS ™arLS‘ f* 

Sk« a »«Ili 1 taur t“r“S ‘“"'T’ “'* 

andrianinthosonar l 

braaohv ha^ fi V,]- I “ thickness ; it h 

"»ts iTtatssi xii'r 

■nd the kind fcnoira^ tbt •’• SakTe”**’ “I”"'- 

to any Jthcr, itlS £/Sade 
able discussbn, as it i, i kitfc T 

;;« 

t- be paid to tile Xtion"oi' 

on ibe;i?4ratd'^C'ran "'«fc 
to put tlio fruit in bays of papw or hair ^ 

‘^ee B. xiii. c. ly. 

« |‘‘”;;;“™“^"f/«rtl™rieticsnowfcaown. ■' ' 

. -MU. c. 14, lo, Iheso are thy Ficus aycomoms of tinnseua 

f ..aiGXlllldriJlli ■fine, ■ *-U^ .■ ■ ■ •«■ .. * , 


III Troas* cnllpJ tC it T 5 ® i?icus sycomorus of Linnseiis. 

tbere. ■ Fee doiiMs if tliis vas"r(:4^1vTli<^®-mT^ 

.: the fniit of a variety of Biospyrog. ^ ®'- ^ that it might l» 

« tlestitute of this, 

m treats this as an viaggeration 

*» from » mamiUa," a tot. 
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^esaadria/' it is a Hack variety, with the 

ih ? it has had the name given to if of 

the “ dehcate .»fig: theEhodiaafiatoa. and the Tibur&e « 
one of the early kinds, are black. Some of them, aS “em 
™c^ persons who were the first to introduce theiT 

■ •*, or mstanee, as the Livian^ and the Pompeian® figs • this 

if t’Ting in the sun and keepL S 

use,_ from year to year; the same is the case, too, with the 

spotted aU over like 
Sd rf Herculanean fig, the albieerata “ 

dtoi«Ji”£ir ' "“r'“»>™W,»itl.meape.eir 

+ onriiest of theni all is the porphyritis,® which ho« a 
s alk^of remmitoble length : it is closely followed by the pom 
thf^Hw"^® f the very smaUest of the figs, and so Lued^om 
m which It is held: on the other hand the 
chehdoma“ is a kind that ripens the last of all Tnd to 

Whaf ! f 0' winter. In addition to these, there am 

faoSthat are at the same time both late and early as thev bon- 
two crp m the year, one white and the other black ^ 

ate fif dlf respectively. There is another 

ate n^ also, that has received its name from the sino-nUr 

Lmfrt? tteChHcidiarvmietiesbfl^t 

the following remarks • “ Plant 
the hg called the ‘marisca’ on a chalky m opm site Hit tor 
e . nean variety, the Herculanean, the Saguntine,® the 

“ ‘?bonXSf->^ 

S I4r ““ early fig. 

« s ““ “ "■ 

% that being the colour of the 

esteemed. Tariety, those of the south of Spain are very highly 
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winter fig and tlie black Telanian®* witli a long stalk, yoii' 
must select a ricber soil, or else a ground well manured.’^ 
Since bis day there baTe .so many names and kinds come up, 
that even on taking this subject into consideration, it must be 
apparent to every one bow great axe the changes which have 
taken place in civilized life. ' 

There are winter figs, too, in some of the provinces, the 
Mcesian, for instance ; but they are made'Soby artMcial means, 
such not being in reality their nature. Being a small 
variety of the fig-tree, they cover it up with manure at the end 
of autumn, by which means the &nit on it is overtaken by 
winter while still in a green state: then when the weather 
becomes mUder the fruit is uncovered along with the tree, and 
so restored to light. Just as though it had come into birth 
afresh, the fruit imbibes the heat of 'the .new sim with the 
greatest avidity— a diiferent sun, in fact, 'to that®® w^hich ori- 
.ginaliy gave, it life- — and so ripens along with the blossom of 
the coming crop thus attaining, maturi'ly' in a year not its 
.own, .and this in a ^ country,®® too, where the greatest eoM 
prevails. ' 

CHAP. 20. — IliaTORICAn AKECDOTES COOTlOTilD WITH THE FIG. 

®’The mention by Cato of the variety which bears the name 
of the African fig, strongly recalls to my mind a remarkable 
fact connected with it and the country fi’o.m which it takes 
its name. 

Burning with a mortal hatred to Carthage., anxious, too, for the 
safety of Ms posterity, and exclaiming, at every sitting of the 
senate that Carthage must be destroyed, Cato one day brought 
wdth him into the Senate-house a ripe- the produce of that 
country. Exhibiting it to the assembled senators, I ask you,” 
said he, when, do you suppose, this fimit was plucked from the 
tree r” AH being of opinion that it had been but latcdy gathered, 
— Enow then/* was his reply, that ■ this fig was plucked at 
Carthage but the day before yesterday®®— so near is the enemy 

5-^ Tbe XBodern black’ fig. 

® The SUE of the former year. 

® Ie l^feeaia — the present Seriia and Bnlgaria. 

Anotber war is said to ba?e originated in tMs fraii Xerxes was 
tempted by the fine figs of Athens to undertake the invasion of Greece. 

^ Tertium ante diem.’* In dating from an event, the Boamns in- 
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to our mlls/V It "was immediately after tliis oecurreuce tliat 
tlie third Panic war commenced, in •which Carthage was 
destroyed, though Cato had breathed his last, the year after this 
event, ix this trait which are we the most to admire r vras it 
ingenuity®^ and foresight on his part, or was it an accident that 
was thus aptly turned to advantage? which, too, is the most 
surprising, the extraordinary quickness of the passage which 
must have been made, or the bold daring of the man ? The 
thing, however, that is the most astonishing of all — indeed, I 
can conceive nothing more truly marvellous— is the fact that a 
city thus mighty, the rival of Eome for the sovereignty of the 
world during a period of one hundred and twenty years, owed 
its fail at last to an illustration drawn from a single fig ! 

Thus did this fig effect that which neither Trebia nor Thrasi- 
menus, not Cannoe itself, graced with the entombment of the 
Eoman renown, not the Punic camp entrenched •within three 
miles of the city, not even the disgrace of seeing Hannibal 
riding up to the ColHne Gate, could suggest the means of 
accomplishing. It was left for a fig, in the hand of Cato, to 
show how near was Carthage to the gates of Borne 1 

In the Forum even, and in the very midst of the Comitinm'® 
of Borne, a fig-tree is carefully cultivated, in memoiy’" of the 
consecration which took place on the occasion of a thunder- 
bolt’^ which once fell on that spot ; and still more, as a me- 
morid of the fig-tree which in former days overshadowed 
Bomulus and Bemus, the founders of our empire, in the Lu- 
percal Cave. Phis tree received the name of ruminaiis,^’ 
fi*om the circumstance that under it the wolf was found giviug 
the breast— it was called in those days — to the two 
infants. A group in bronze was afterwards erected to con- 
secrate the remembrance of this miraculous event, as, through 
the agency of Attns hTavius the augur, the tree itself had 

eluded both daj’s ia the computation; the one they dated and the 
day o/, the event. 

In sending for the fig, and thinking of this method of speaking to 
the feelings of liis fellow-countrymen. 

A place in the Pornm, where public meetings were held, and certain 
offences tried. 

He alludes to the Puteal, or enclosed space in the Forum, consecrated 
by Scribottius Libo, in conseq^uence of the spot having been struck by 
lightning. 
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passed spontaneously from its oidginal loeaiit}**^' to- tHe Conii- 
tium in the Forum. And not without some -ciireful presage is 
it that that tree has withered away, though,' thanks to' the 
care of the priesthood, it has been since replaced/'*^ - 

There was another fig-tree also, before the temple of Sa- 
turn,*^ which was removed on the o-ecasion of a sacrifice made 
hy the Yestal Tirgins, it being found that its roots were gra- 
dually undermining the statue of the god Siivanus. Another 
one, accidentally planted there, fiourished in the middle of the 
Forum, upon, the rerj spot, too, in. which, when from a dire- 
ful presage it had been foreboded that the growing empire 
was about to sink to its vciy foundations, Ciirtiiis, at tlie price 
of an inestimable treasure— -in other wmrds, by the sacrifice of 
such unbounded virtue and piety — redeemed Ms country by a 
glorious death. JJy a like accident, too, a vine and an olive- 
tree have sprung up in the same spot,'® which have ever since 
been carefully tended by the populace for the agreeable shade 
which they afford. The altar that once stood there was after- 
wards removed by order of the deified Julius Cmsar, upon the 
occasion of the last spectacle of gladiatorial combats’’’ which 
he. gave in the Forum. 

CHAP. 21. — C,4PEIFICATIOK. 

The fig, the only one among ail the pomes, hastens to maturitj^ 
by the aid of a remarkable provision of JS'ature. (19.) The 
wild-fig,’® knoTO by the name of caprificiis,” never ripens 
itself; though it is able to impart to the others tlie x>rinciple 
of which it is thus destitute ; for we occasionally find Ko tiire 
making a transfer of what are primary causes, and being gene- 
rated from decay. To effect this purpose the wild fig-tree 

On the kinks of tlie Tiber, below the Falatine Mount. The whole 
of tins passage; is in a most corrupt state, and it is difficult to estraet a 
nieuning from it. 

By slips from the old tree, as Tacitus seems to say — in novos fmtus 

.-revmsceret” 

At the foot of the Capitoline Hill. 

Probably near where the Curtius Lacus had stood in the early days of 
Rome. The‘story of Metius Curtius, who leaped into the yawning gulph 
ill the Forum, in order to save his country, is kno-^n to every classical 

'.reader..'-'.""::--'' ■ 

The Forum. See B. xk. c, 6. 

The Ficus Cariea of Liiinceus. It does bear fruit, though small, and 

disagreeable to the taste. 
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podtices a kmd of gnat.''® These insects, deprived of ail sus 
tenanee from their parent tree, at the moment that it is h-ss" 

Imdred though cultivated kind. There feeding with aviditv 
upon the fig, they penetrate it in numerous places, and bv 

W w the Spores of thl 

ttio ' moment they effect their entrance, the heat of 

the sun finds admmion too, and through the inlets thus made 
the fecundating air is introduced. These insects sneedilv 
eons^e the milky juice that constitutes the chief support 
of the fiuit in its mfants' state, a result which would otLr- 
wise be spontaneoMly effected by absorption : and hence it is 
that in the plantations of figs a wild fig is usually allowed to 
windwai/of the otheftoes L 

Unnn^ rtf 1’® from it upon them. Improving 

t£ , discovery, branches of the wild fig are sometime! 
brought from a distance, and bundles tied together are nlaowl 
upon the cultivated tree. This method, howevm is^t £ef 
sary when the trees are growing on a thin soil on 
exposed to the north-east wind ; for in these cases the fi^ will 

m-e made in the fruit 
WhSbWTvZr°P^^^^^^^^ “ other insttoest 
to f rt ° ‘ msects. Nor is it reauisite 

to adopt this plan on spots which are liable to dust sXS 

kum™. Ihire i, (hi, K.p.fei^l^era kS S' 

^ the touch, and when ripe contain ^ains« 

PabriS.'^ let ^oSrSlTf 

Mil known. “eisanomermiect of the same genus, but not so 

If “treked 

82 'Pfiaflayiiaa “tte inLcy of the fruit.” 
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in tlie interior. Tlie juice, when the fruit is ripening, lins the 
taste of milk, and wlieii dead ripe,, that -of honey. If left on 
.the tree' , they will grow. old; and when in that state, they 
distil a liquid that flows in tears li.ke gum. Those that are 
more highly esteemed are kept for drjdng, and the most ap- 
proT€*d kinds are put away for keeping in baskets.^^ The flgs 
of the island of Ebusus®® are the best as well as the largest, 
and next to them are those of Marruciniim.^^ IfVhere figs are 
in great abundance, as in Asia, for instance, huge jars 
are Med wdtli them, and at Euspina, a city of Africa, w'e find 
casks used for a similar purpose : here, in a dry state, they 
are extensively used instead of bread,®® and indeed as a general 
article of provision.®^ Gato,®^ wEen laying dowm certain defi- 
nite m^gulations for the support of labourers employed in agri- 
culture, recommends that their supply of food should be 
lessened just at the time w’hen the fig is ripening : it has 
been a plan adopted in more recent times, to find a substitute 
for salt with cheese, by eating fresh filgs. To this class of 
fruit belong, as w^e have already mentioned,®* the cottana and 
the carica, together with the cavnea,®® which wms productive of 
so bad an omen to M. Crassus at the moment wEen he was 
embarking for his expedition against the Parthians, a dealer 
happening to be crying them just at that very moment. L. 
Titellius, who was more recently appointed to the censor- 
ship,®^ introduced all these varieties from Syria at his country- 
seat at Alba,®® having acted as legatus in that province in the 
latter years of the reign of Tiberius Gsesar, 

A mixture of the sugar of the fruit with the milky juice of the tree, 
■which is a species of caontehouc. Capsis. 

* See B. iii, c. 11. The Balearic Isles still produce great quantities of 
excellent dried %s. See B. iii. c. 17. 

Orcic. Cadi. 

Ground, perhaps, into a kind of flour. 

Opsonii vicem. Opsonium ’* was anything eaten with bread, such aa 
Tcgetables, meat, and fish, for mstance. 

lie lie Bust. c. 56. 

Because they w'ould be sure, under any circumstances, to eat plenty of 
them. See B. xiiL e. 10. 

Those were so called from Caunus, a city of Caria, famous for Its dried 
Kgs. Pronounced Cavneasf ’ it would sound to the superstitious, “ Cave 
lie eas,*' Take care that you go not.** 

At Brundisium. A.tJ.c. 801. 

iUba Longa. See B. iii. c. 9. 
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CHAP. 22. (20.> 

to the anthedon, and is known as the OalliV*^^ Hnri rrvL 
of their smell, and in being better keep^L The tee 

sst's&is^t -ss!" 

CHAP. 23. (21),-~.i'0i;e vabieties op tee sorb. 

like the near ^ are conical 

some of tte apples thtsetTl"'’® like 

ably acid. l£ rou^dlind 'is fW f c ™k. 

minalist“» i is “"“a of » tor- 

IS only employed, however, for remedial pur- 

fftSfc/fe ® 

ladniuto of Europe, the Mespilus apii folio 

cotoneaster ofJ.°BaSiim 1“™“ °f C. Bauhiu, the Mespilus 
CVateg,^fo“?|antS'KdMrb‘^^^^^^^^ ^ it has been thought to be the 

por«o^tote<7SrSra\t^^^^ 

Th! r^s It a tree indigenous to the north 
i„» kf tie, probably, from the common sorb, thoSorbus domes- 

cttoot M°atoirr“^ 

-Iheophrastus, considered by 


TAEIETIES OF' THE STIT, 


3!'5 


Ci;ap. 24.] 

poses. Tlie tree is a good bearer, but does not resemble , tlie 
other kinds, the leaf being ne.arlj that of tbe plane-tree.; the 
fruit, too, is particularly smaU. Cato speaks of sorbs being 
preseiTed in boiled trine. 

CHIT. 24. (22>)^2fI2?'E TAKIETIES OF THE :JHrT. 

The tralnut, tvliieli would almost claim/precedence of the 
sorb in size, fields the palm to it in reference to the esteem 
ill which they are respectively held j ■ and this, although it is 
so favourite an accompaniment of the Fescennine songs at 
nuptials. This nut, taken as a whole, is veiy considerably 
smaller than the pine nut, but the kernel is larger in propor- 
tion. oNktiire, too, has confeiTed upon it a peculiar honour, in 
protecting it with a two-fold covering, the hrst.of which forms 
a hollowed cushion for it to rest upon, and the second is a 
woody shell. It is for this reason that this fruit has been 
looked upon as a symbol consecrated to marriage, its off- 
spring being thus protected in such manifold ways : an expla- 
nation which bears a much greater air of probability than that 
which would derive it from the rattling which it makes when 
it bounds irom the floor. The Greek names that have been 
given to this fruit fully prove that it, like many others, has 
been originally introduced from Persis ; the best kinds being 
known in that language by the names of Persicum,’*^'^ and 
basiiicon these, in fact, being the names by which they 

Sprengel to be identical vith tbe Crataegus azarolus of Linnseus. In 
ripening, tbe fniit of tbe sorb undergoes a sort of vinous fermentation ; 
hence a kind of cider made of it. 

De He Rust. cc. 7 and 145. Jugians regia of Linnaeus. 

Tastes bare probably altered since this was written. 

These were rude and sometimes obscene songs sung at festivals, and 
more particularly marriages. ^Tlli}e these songs were being sung at the 
dour of the nuptial chamber, it was the custom for the husband to scramble 
'walnuts among tbe young people assembled there. Tbe walnut is tbe nut 
mentioned in Solomon’s Song, ri. 1 i. 

i Or, niore probably, fromTbe union of tbe two portions of the inner sbcii, 

^ 15 Tripudlum sonivium implying that it was considered sacred to mar- 
riage, from the use made of it by the friends of tbe bridegroom when 
thrown violently against tbe nuptial chamber, with tbe view of drowning 
the cries of tlie bride. A very absurd notion, to all appearance. 

” Tbe Persian ” nut. 

xiie ‘‘ king’s ” nut. The -walnut-tree still abounds in Persia, and 
is found wild on the slopes of the Himalaya. 
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■were first ^own to xis. It is generally agreed too 
peculiar variety has derived its name of ?ari-on T 

toe ,h«,h i, i. ej, te j,ed.ce b, tte> 

The green shell of the walnut is used for dyeino'^' wool o i 
the nuts while stiU smaU and just developing^Temseres ’ 
employed for giving a red hue to the hair a discovery o^e ® 

the nut becomes more oleaginous. The only differeneein ^ 

several varieties consists in the relative hardness or 

of the shell, it being thin or thick, fdl ^ 

smooth and uniform." This is the only frSt Slw V" 
enclosed in a eovenug formed of pieces soldered togefeer • tkt 
shell, m fact, forming a couple of boats, while the kernpl ^ 


< 2 ase -with the haJp] nvif 24 

imd another vmety of the nut formerly know^ aT 
Ima ’ from the name^» of the district in wS ^ WJ?! 

butXrsheua?di^£:;j rs 

A third class of nuts is the almond which hft<? /v, + 

^i^plying that it comes from the Greek Kaon the hea 1 

inologists think that it is from tho Opltn head. Some ety- 

deep “wSt”tree.“““’ ^ injurious to 

2:^ Ph^pose. 

th» j||e alsoVdyelnSrhah used 
■>4 separate. ® 

i Tht maxima of 'Willdenow. 

« » “•»•» ..«■& « d ."Si. 

!" mK.A ''Jl. r ' 


’ The Amygdalus communis of linnaus. 



De Ee Bust- e. 8. Some tliinlc tfcat tMs was the bitter almond ; and 
tlie word “ aeriore,” used by riin}% would almost seem to imply that such 
is the case. 

Apparently the ‘^smooth”' or ^*bald*' nut. May not a yariety some- 
thing like the hickory nut of America he meant ? 

Festus says that a kind of nut was so called, because the Prsenestines, 
whm besie^^ed by Hannibal at Casilinum, subsisted upon them. See 
Livy, B. xxiii. Fee considers it only another name for the common hazel 
nut. 33 'De Ec Eust, c. 145. 

The soft-shelied almond, or princess almond of the French : the 
Amygdalus communis fragilis of naturalists. 

3^ This last variety does not seem to have been identified ; the hard- 
shell almonds do not appear to be larger than the others. 

Or “ soft almond, a variety only of the Amygdalus fragilis. 

3" There is little doubt tlmt Fee is right in his assertion, that this great 
personage imposed on our author ; as no trees of this family are known to 
bear two crops* 38 ^xii. c. 10. 


second coat in the shape of a' shell. The kernel, however, is 
nnlike that of the walnut, in respect of its broad, flat shape, 
its flnnness, and the superior tastiness of its flavour. . It is a 
matter of doubt whether this tree was in. existence in Italy in 
the time of Cato ; we And him speaking of Greek nuts,®® but 
there are some persons who think that these belong to the 
walnut class. ■ He makes mention, also, of the hazel-nut, the 
calva,®^ and the Frsenestine®® nut, which last he praises beyond 
all others, and s.ays®® that, put in pots, they -may be kept fresh 
and green by buryin.g them in the earth. ' . ' , . 

At the present day, the almonds of Thasos and those of 
Alba are held in the highest esteem, as also two kinds that 
are grown at Taren,tiim, one with a thin,®** brittle shell, and the 
other with a harder^^ one : these last are remarkably large, 
and of an oblong shape. There is the almond known as 
the molliisca,’^®^’ also, which breaks tbe shell of itself. There 
are some who would concede a highly honourable interpreta- 
tion to the name given to the walnut, and say that juglans’’ 
means the ^^glans,” or acorn of Jove.’’ It is only very^ lately 
that I heard a man of consular rank declare, that he then 
had in his possession walnut-trees that bore two®^ crops in 
the year. 

Of the pistachio, which belongs also to the nut class, we 
have already spoken®® in its appropriate place : Yitellius intro- 
duced this tree into Italy at the same time as the others that 
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we meEtioned and llaecns Pompeius, aEoman of Eques- 
trian rank^ who served witK Mm, introdiiced it at the same 
period into Spain. 

CHAP. 2d-.. (23.)— EIOHTERI? TAMEXIES OE- the CHESXtri. 

We giro the name of nnt, too, to the diesnut/*^ although it 
would seeiA more properly to belong to the acorn tribe. The 
chesnut has its armour of defence in a shell bristling with 
prickles like the hedge-hog, an envelope which in the acorn 
is only partially deTeloped. It is really surprising, however, 
that bTature shonld have taken such pains thus to conceal an 
object of so little valne. We sometimes find as many as 
three nuts beneath a single outer shell. The skiM^ of the nut 
is limp and flexible : there is a membrane, too, which lies 
next to the body of the fruit, and which, both in this and in 
tho ’walnut, spoils the fiavonr if not taken off. €hesnuts arc 
the most pleasant eating when roasted they are sometimes 
ground also, and are eaten by womeii when fasting for reli- 
gious scruples,'*^ as bearing some resemblance to bread. It is 
from Sardes^^ that the chesnut was first introduced, and hence 
it is that the Greeks have given it tho uamc of the Sardian 
acorn for the name Eios balanon’^ was given at a later 
period, after it had been considerably improved bv" cultivation. 

At the present day there are numerous varieties of the 
chesnut. Those of Tarentum are a light food, and by no 
means difficult of digestion ; they are of a fiat shape. There 
is a rounder variety, known as the balanitis it is very 
easily peeled, and springs clean out of the shell, so to say, of 

In c. xxi. of this Book. 

The tree is the Fagus castanea of liuiiGDus. Cortex. 

I'he commoE mode of eating it at the present day. The Italians also 
take off the skin and dry the nut ; thus keeping it from year to year. 
When required for eating, it is softened by the steam of boiling witer. 

Not improbably said in allusion to the fasts introduced by the Jews, 
who had become very numerous in Home. 

It was said to have come from Castana, a city of Pontus, whence its 
name ** Castanea.” It is probably indigenous to Europe. 

The Greek for Jove's acorn.’' 

Or “ acorn chesnut.” The same variety, Pee savs, that is found in 
the vicinity of Perigueux, small, nearly round,, and without anv particular 
flavour. 
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its own aecorrL The Salarian'^^ chesnut has a smooth outer 
sliellj while that of Tarectom. is not so easily" handkdh’' The 
Corellian is more higlil}” esteemed, as is the Etereian, which is 
an offshoot from it produced by a method upon which we shall 
have to enlarge w'hen we come to speak of grafting.'^® This 
last has a red skirij^* which eanses it to he prefemd to the 
three-cornered chesnnt and our Mack common sorts, which 
arekiiowmas ^^eoctiviBT’^^ Tarentum and jSfeapoiis in Cum- 
ppia are the most esteemed localities for the chesnnt : oilier 
Idnds, again, are grown to feed pigs upon/- the skin of which 
is rough and folded inwards, so as to penetrate to the heart of 
the kerneL 


CHAP. 2b, (’^24. j — THE CAEOB. 

The carob,"^^ a frait of remarkable sweetness, does not ap * 
pear to be so very dissimilar to the chesnnt, except that the 
skiiP^ is eaten as well as the inside. It is just the length of 
a finger, and about the thickness of the tliumb, being some- 
times of a curved shape, like a sickle. The acorn cannot he 
reckoned in the number of the fruits ; we shall, therefore. 


CHAP. 27 .' — THE FLESHY FEIJITS. THE MTJLBEEEY. 

The other fruits belong to the fleshy kind, and differ both 
in the shape and the ilesh. The flesh of the various ber- 
ries,^ of the mulberry, and of the arbute, are quite dif- 
ferent from one another — and then what a ifferenee, too, 
between the grape,^ which is only skin and juice, the inyxa 
plum, and the fiesh of some henies/^ such as the olive, f<jr 


^i.ne uauetKJione cUesnuf; ot Pengueux, Fee says, answers to this 
iptioii..', , 

Oil account of the prickles on the outer shell. B. xvii. e. 26, 

Fee says that the royal white chesmit of the vicinitv oKPeriCTeux 
^ 51 Foiling'^ chesnuts. 

ile alludes to wild or horse ehesnuts, probably. 

See B. xiii. e. 10. 

This skin is not eatahio* It is fibrous and, aystrinsreiit* 

In H. xvi. c. 0. 

Acinis." The grape, ivy-berry, elder- berry, and others. 

Inter cutcra suecim-jqae.’’ 

Baccis. Some confusion is created by the non-existenco cf English 
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instance ! In the flesh of the mnlherry there is a imVfl f 
mens flavour, and the fruit assumes three differLt nn? ^ 
being at tet white, then red, and ripe ^£n 
mulberry blossoms one of the very last iiiVI w • ' 
the to. t. ™ : 0,. j.i„ .f to « 
the hands, but that of the unripe fruit wiU remore til. 

It IS in this tree that human ingenuity has effeoterl tn 

mprovement- of aU; there areL vlTett ht, no 

except that® the^sfr^Jf ThelSir 

been increased. At Eome, Cis I dtt Sirm^^ 

the mulbemes of Ostia and those of TuseSm 1 S ff 

S:nft°atee“’ a ^ 


, - A WS5» 

^ ground-strawberry® is very different ■ 

that of the arbute-tree,® which is of a kindret! H.ri • y 

in* aSi Sfr St Sr 

naturalists. It is generally thouo-ht thit tfn ‘9 w modern 

to the ancients ; but Pee known 

which represents the mnlLrry as PFamus and Thisbc, 

that the white mulberrv was not wbite to blood colour. 

ei si R % mulbeny. 

The common straXirry Se FraJari'^ vp^ ^ke blackberiw'. 

e. 50. A native of the Alp^ and thp^favpJo ^mnjeus. See B. xxl 
the Greeks. ^ forests of Gan], it was unknown to 

f The Arbutus nnedo of Liimjpn*! n ^ 

and its fruit bears a considerable encaceous trees, 

there is not the slightest affinity between them*” *!j,®®‘'?^i't'tty-otherTOe 
IS poor indeed, compared to tha^t of the strawberry. arbute 


Chap, 29.] EEI<ATITB STATURES OB BEEEY FEITITS. 


m 



gaioedEs name of People being generally* con- 

tent witli eating but one. The Greeks^ however, have found 
for it two names — eomaron^^ and ■ ‘ memecylon,” from which 
it would appear®® that there are two varieties. It has also 
with us another name besides that of ' unedo/'’ being known 
also^as the arbutus.’* Juba states that in Arabia this tree 
attains the height of fifty cubits. 

CHAP. 29. — THE EELATIVE KATTJEES OF BEKEX FEUITS, 

There is a great difference also among the various acinus 
fruits. First of all, among the grapes, we find considerable 
difierence in respect to their firmness, the thinness or thick- 
ness of the skin, and the stone inside the fruit, which in some 
varieties is remarkably small, and in others even double in 
number : these last producing but very little juice. Very dif- 
ferent, again, are the berries of the ivy®^ and the elder as 
also those in the pomegranate,® these being the only ones that 
are of an angular shape. These last, also, have not a mem- 
brane for each individual grain, but one to cover them all in 
common, and of a pale colour. Ail these finiits consist, too, 
of juice and fiesh, and those more particularly which have but 
small seeds inside. 

There are great varieties, too, among ^.the berry^^ fruits; 
the berry of the olive being quite different from that of the 
laurel, the berry of the lotus^^ from that of the cornel, and 
that of the myrtle from the berry of the lentisk. The berr}^, 
however, of the aquifoiiiim"* and the thorn'* is quite destitute 
of juice. 

The cherry occupies a middle place between the berry and 
the acinus fruit : it is white at first, which is the case als<i 

He suggests that it is so called from unum edo,’^ I eat bat one f 
a rather fanciful etymology, it would seem. 

This supposition is not warranted, from merely the fact of there being 
two names. B. xvi. c. 52. 

See B. xxiv. c. 35. Sec B. xiii. c, 34. 

Baecis.” Berries, properly so called. 

The Celtis Australis of Linntnus. ♦ 

Supposed by some to he the holly. See B. xxt. c. 72. 

He alludes to a variety of the cratsegus. 

The Cerasus vulgaris of modern botanists. It is said to have obtained 
its name from Cerasus, in Asia Minor, where Lucullus found it. 

VOL. in. X 
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Avilk nearly all the berries. Erom white, some of the berries 
pass to green, the olive and the laurel, for instance ; while in 
the mulberry, the cherry, and the cornel, the change is to red ; 
and then in some to black, as with the mulberry, the cherry, 
and the olive, for instance. 

CH.1P. oO. (25.) — VABIETIES OF THE CHEEBY. 

The cherry did not exist in Italy before the period of the 
victory gained over Mithridates by L. Lucullus, in the year 
of the City 680. He was the first to introduce this tree from 
Pontus, and now, in the course of one hundred and twenty 
years, it has travelled beyond the Ocean, and arrived in Bri- 
tannia even. The cherry, as w^e have already stated, in spite 
of every care, it has been found impossible to rear in Egypt. 
Of this fruit, that known as the '' Apronian’”^is the reddest 
Aairiety, the Lutatian’” being the blackest, and the Caeeiliaii’^ 
perfectly round. The Junian’'’ cherry has an agreeable flavour, 
but only, so to say, when eaten beneath the tree, as they are 
so remarkably delicate that they will not bear carrying. TJie 
highest rank, hoATever, has been aAvarded to the duracinus'^*^ 
variety, knoAAm in Campania as the “ Plinian’'®^ cherry, and in 
Belgica to the Lusitanian®^ cherry, as also to one that grows 
on the banks of the Ehenus. This last kind has a third 
colour, being a mixture®^ of black, red, and green, and has 
always the appearance of being just on the turn to ripening. 
It is less than five years since the kind known as the laurel- 
cherry” w^as introduced, of a bitter but not unijleasant flavour, 

He must allude to what be has stated in B. sii. c. 3, for he has no- 
where said that the cherry ahII not grow in Pgypt. It is said tliat tlie 
clierry is not to be found in Egypt at the present day.^ 

"^5 The gnotte cherry of the French, the mazzard of the English. 

A variety of the mazzard, Fee thinks. 

Some take this for the Cerasus Juliana, the guignier of the Freneli, 
our white heart ; others, again, for the mcrisier, our morello 

It is most generally thought that this is the Cerasus avium of bota- 
nists, our morello, which is a very tender cherry. 

Or “ hard berry,'’ the Prunus bigarella of Linnmus, the red biga- 

ronn. 

Fee queries whether it may not have received its name of “ Pliniaim, ” 
in compliment to our author, or one of his family. 

Bardouiii thinks that this Portuguese cherry is the griotte, or maz- 

znrd. 

^ Xo such cherry is known at the present day. 




Chap. 32.] BIITEEEjrT FIATOCES OF anCES. 
the produce of a graft** upon the laurel. The SlacedoTiian 

cheny ^ows on a tree that is very sDJall,“ and rarely 
_ tree cubits in height ; while the chamsecerasus*® is still smaller 
bang hut a mere shrub. The eheny is one of the firrtfrees 
to recompense the cultivator with its yearly growth; it loy*.^; 
cold localities and a site exposed to the north.” Tlit* 

^ed in the sun, and preserved, like olives. 

CHAP. 31. (26.) THE COESEt. THE LESTISK. 

The same degree of care is expended also on thecultivatio:' 
of the cornel** and thelentisk;® that it may not be thondi ' 
forsooth, that there is anything that was not maile for ' the 
craiung appetite^ of man ! Viirious flavours are blended to- 
gether, and one is compelled to please our palates by the aid 
ot another— hence it i.s that the produce of different lands 
and various^ climates ore so often mingled with one another, 
lor one kind of food it is India that we summon to our 
aid, and then for mother we lay Egi^pt under contribution. 
01 else Crete, or Cyi-eiie, every countrv, in fact : no, nor does 
man stick at poisons** even, if ho can only gratify his Iongin<^ 
to devour evoiything: a thing that will he still more evident 
when we come to treat of the nature of herbs. 

GUAP. 32. (27.) IHIETEBlT BIFFESEST FLAVOXTiM OF JCICES. 

\Thilo upon this subject, it may be as well to state that 
there are no loss than thirteen different flavours** belonging 

« Such a graft is impossible; the laurel-clierrv must have had seme 

, other origin. ■ ■ . ' ' . 

,,&^Ft*e“snggests^thafc this may .be' tlie early " 

Or “groniifbAerry a dwarf variety, if, indeed, it Vas a eherrv4ree 
at ali, 01 whicii r ee expresses some doizbt. 

This explains, Fee says, w'by it will not grow in Egvpt. 

^ S8 TheCornus mas of Linn fens. The fruit of the^cornel has' a "tart 
llavonr, but is not eaten in modern Europe, except by sdiool-boys. 

That produces mastich. See B. xii". c. 36. 

He alludes more especially, perhaps, to the use of cicuta or hrmloel* 
by drunkards, who looked upon it as an antidote to the effects of wine 
See B. xiv. c. 7. 

Fee remarks, that in this einimcration there is so method. XinnaJiis ' 
enumerates eleven jirineipal flavours in the vegetah!© kingdom— dry or 
insipid, aqueous, viscous, salt, acrid, styptic, sweet* fat, hitter, arid, and 
nauseous j these terms, however seem, some of them, to be very indefinite. 
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in common to tlie finiits and tlie various juices : the sweet, the i 

luscious, the unctuous, the bitter, the rough, the acrid, the : 

pungent, the sharp, the sour, and the salt ; in addition to 
which, there are three other kinds of flavours of a nature that is 
truly singular. The flrst of these last kinds is that flavour in 
which several other flavours are united, as in wine, for in- I 

stance; for in it we are sensible of the rough, the pungent,®'^ 
and the luscious, all at the same moment, and all of them 
flavours that belong to other substances. The second of these 
flavours is that in which we are sensible at the same instant 
of a flavour that belongs to another substance, and jet of one 
that is peculiar to the individual object of which we are tast- 
ing, such as that of milk, for instance : indeed, in milk we J 

cannot correctly say that there is any pronounced flavour that 
is either sweet, or unctuous, or luscious, a sort of smooth taste®** i 

in the mouth being predominant, wbicb holds the place of a 1 

more decided flavour. The third instance is that of water, j 

which has no flavour whatever, nor, indeed, any flavouring 1 

principle hut still, this very absence of flavour is considered ' 

as constituting one of them, and forming a peculiar class®® of i 

itself ; so much so, indeed, that if in water any taste or flavour- 
ing principle is detected, it is looked upon as impure. 

In the perception of all these various flavours the smell 
plays a very considerable®^ part, there being a very great 
afdnity between them. Water, however, is properly quite in- 
odorous : and if the least smell is to he perceived, it is not 
pure water. It is a singular thing that three of the principal 
elements®^ of Nature — -water, air, and fire — should have neither 
taste nor smell, nor, indeed, any flavouring principle whatever. ^ 

It requires considerable discernment to appropriate nicelj its English 
synon}Tii to these four varieties of tastes, “acer, acutus, acerbus, and 
acidus,^* more especially when we find that the “bitter’’ and the “rough” 
are occupied already by the “ amarus ” and the “ austerus.” 

In allusion, probably, to the pungency of the aroma or bouquet. 

Lenitate. . ; 

This seems to be the meaning of succus.” 

^ The “ insipid,” 

This is so much the case, that the most nauseous medicine may be 
taken almost with impunity— so far as taste is concerned — by tightly press- 
ing the nostrils while taking it. 

Fee remarks that this is true of fire, and of distilled or perfectly pure .. 

water j hut that physiolo^sts are universally agreed that the air has its * 

own peculiar Bmell. i 
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^ , C,H.AB., S.3. (28.) — TEE COEOUE ASTB aiELL OF JUICES. 

, Among tlie Juices, those of a vixious^ flavour belong to the 
.pear, the' mulberry, and the iQ.yrtle, and not to the grape, a 
very singular fact. ■ An, unctuous taste is detected in the olive, ^ 
tile laurel, the walnut, and the almond ; ■ sweetne.ss exists in 
the grape; the fig, and tbc' date; while in the plum class we 
fed a w'ater}““ juice. There is a considerahle difference, too, 
in the colours assumed by the various juices. That of the 
mulberry, the cherry, the cornel, and the black grape resem- 
bles the colour of blood, wdiile in the urhite grape the Juicfe is 
white. The humour found in the summit of the fig® is of a 
milky nature, but not so wdtb the juice found in the body of 
the fruit. In the apple it is the colour of foam, ^ wfele in" the 
peach it is perfectly colourless, and this is the case, too, with 
the duracinus,® which abounds in juice; for who can say that 
he has ever detected any colour in it ? 

Smell, too, presents its own peculiar marvels ; in the apple 
it is pungent,® and it is weak in the peach, while in the sweet" 
fruits w^e perceive none at all : so, too, the sweet wines are 
inodorons, while the thinner ones have more aroma, and are 
much sooner fit for use than those of a thicker nature.® The 
odoriferous fruits are not jjieasirig to the palate in the same 
degree, seeing that the flavour® of them does not come up to 
their smell : hence it is that in the citron we And the smell 

iill fruits that are rich in sugar and amidine, Tee says, either have, 
or acquire in time, a vinous flavoui-, by the development of a certain quan- 
tity of alcohol. 

In the fruit with a fixed oil, this principle succeeds, when they are 
ripe, to the mucilaginous. 

- He must mean a thinner juice, though still sweet. 

3 About the peduncle or stalk of the tig. The juice here, Fee saj^s, is a 
real sugar, of the same nature as that which circulates throughout the 
whole fruit : the juice in the interior of which is produced by another order 
of vessels. 

^ The juice is only foamy when the vinous fennentation is established. 
It has that appearance, however, when the fruit is bitten with the teeth. 

^ The “ hard-herry,’’ or nectarine, 

6 In the sense of aromatic, or penetrating. 

' He probably means those of a luscious, or sirupy nature, without any 
acidity whatever. 

® He seems to mean that the thick, luscious wines require longer keep- 
ing, before they will gain any aroma at all. This would be done, probably, 
at the expense of their sweetness. 

® Or he may mean, that a fine flavour and a fine smell cannot co-exist* 
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so extremely penetrating, and ike taste soar in tlie highest 
degree. Sometimes the smell is of a more delicate nature 
as in the quince, for instance; while the % has no odour 
whatever. 

CHAP. 34. — THE VAMOnS KATWRES OP Pfinix. 

Thus much, then, for the various classes and kinds of fruit: 
h will he as well now to classify their various natures within 
a more limited scope. Some fruits grow in a pod which is 
s\veot itselt^ and contains a hitter seed : whereas in most kinds 
of fruit the seed is agreeable to the palate, those which grow 
in a pod are condemned. Other fruits are berries, with the 
stone witliin and the flesh without, as in the olive and the 
«}lierry : others, again, have the berrj^ within and the stone 
witaout, the case, as we have afready stated, with the berries 
that grow in Egypt.^-’ 

^ ihose fruits, known as pomes, have the same character- 
istics as the bcu'ry fruits; in some of them we find the body of 
tae fruit within and the shell without, as in the nut, for ex- 
mple ; others, again, have the meat of the fruit without and 
t he shell within, the peach and the plum, for instance : the 
refuse part being thus surrounded with the flesh, while in 
fruits the flesh is surrounded by the refuse part. 
nuts are enclosed in a shell, chesnuts in a skin; in chesnuts 
the skin is taken off, but in medlars it is eaten with the rest. 
Acorns are covered ^nth a crust, grapes with a husk, and 
pomegranates with a skin and an inner membrane. The mul- 
btuTy is composed of flesh and juice, while the cherry consists 
ot juice and skin. In some fruits the flesh separates easily 
iTom the woody part, the walnut and the date, for instance: 

others it adheres, as in the case of the olive and the laurel 
Derry : some kinds, again, partake of both natures, the peacli, 
example ; for in the duracinus^^ kind the flesh adheres to 
the stone, and cannot be torn away from it, while in the other 

The reading here should he “ aeutissimus,” prohablv, instead of 

acerrimiis. ^ I he odour exists in the rind of the citron and in the outer 

n a removed, the fruit becomes inodorous, 

10 mi possibly mean “faint.” 

- he frmt of the ben, or myrobalanus, the Balanites iSgvptiaca. See 


or nectarine. See c. 11. 
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sorts, tlie j . are easily separated. ■ In some frails tliere is: , , ,b,o 
stone or slieli^® nitlier within or without, one raiiety , of the 
date,’® for instance. In some kinds, again, the sheiris eaten, 
just the same as the fruit ; this we have already mentioned as 
being the case with a variety of the almond found in Egypt/* 
Some fruits have on the outside a twofold refuse covering, the 
ehesnut, the almond, and the walnut, for example, tiome, 
again, are composed of three separate parts — the body cd the 
fruit, then a woody shell, and inside of that a kernel, us in the 
peach.". 

Some fruits grow closely packed together, such as grn]H s 
and sorbs: these last, just like so many grapes in a cluster, 
cling round the branch and bend it downwards with tluir 
■weight. On the other hand, some fruits grow separately, at a 
distance from one another; this is the case with the ])(‘a--‘h. 
Borne fruits are enclosed in a sort of matrix, as with the gruijts 
of the pomegranate : some hang down from a stalk, such as 
the pear, for instance: others hang in clusters, grapes and 
dates, for example. Others, again, gro-w upon stalks and 
bunches united : this we find the case with the berries of tlie 
ivy and the elder. Borne adhere close to the branches, like 
the laurel berry, while other varieties lie close to the branch 
or hang from it, as the case may be : thus we find in the olive 
some fruit with sliort stalks, and others with long. Borne fruils 
grow with a little calyx at the top, the pomegranate, for ex- 
ample, the medlar, and the lotus’® of Egypt and the Euphrates. 

llien, too, as to the various parts of fruit, they are held in 
different degrees of esteem according to their respi.ctive re- 
commendations, In the date it is the flesh that is usually 
liked, in those of Tbehais it is the crust;’® the grape and tlie 
caiyota date are esteemed for their juice, the pear and tlu* 
apple for their firmness, the melimelum for its soft meat, 

Eigimm : literally, “ wood.*^ There is no wood, either withiu or 
without.” He has one universal name for what we call shell, seed, stones, 
pips, grains, &c. 

16 'Pile ti spg.do/’' or eunuch date. See B. xiii. c. 8. 

See B. xiii. c. 17. The fruit of the ben is alluded to, but, as Fee 
obser%'es, Pliuy is wrong in calling^ it an almond, as it is a pulpy fr uit. 

The Nymphiea nelumho of Linnseus, 

Or shell, which, as Fee remarks, participates but very little in the 
properties of the fiesh. 

Or honey” apple ; see c. Id of this Book. 
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tlie^ mulbei^j for its cartiiaginous consistencj, and rats for 
fruits in Egypt are esteemed for tbeir 
for instance; This skin, wMch in the 
away as so much refuse peeling, when the 
ry highly esteemed. In the papyrus, 
i white thorn the stalk itself constitutes 
.. — ig-tree^® are similarly 

, caper is eaten along 
, and m the carob,^^ what is the part that is 
eaten but so much wmod? hTor ought we to omit one pecu- 
Jiarity that exists in the seed of this fruit — it can be called 
neither nesh, wood, nor cartilage, and yet no other name has 
been found for it. 


their kcrnelsl Qon 
skinj the cariea,®* 
green fig is thrown 
fig is dried is we: 

the ferula,^® and the 

the fruit, and the shoots of the fij 
employed. 

Among the shrubs, the fruit of the 
with the stalk 


CHAP. oD. (29 j .- — the 2AYETIE. 

The nature of the juices that are found in the myrtle are 
particularly remarkable, for it is the only one^of aU the toes, the 
bernes of -n-hich produce two kinds of oil ^ as weU as of wine 
besides myrtidanum,™ of which we have already spoken. The 
oerrj of this was also put to another use in ancient times, for 
before pepper^' was known it Was employed in place of it as a 
seasoning; so much so, indeed, that a name has been derived 
fiom it for the^hly-seasoned dish which to this day is known 
by the name of « mytotum.”^^ It is by the aid of these ber- 
ms, too that the flavour of the flesh of the wild boar is 
improved, pd they generally form one of the ingredients in 
the flavouring of our sauces. 

CHAP, 36. HKIOmCAl AKHCDOTES EEtAXIVE TO THE lirETLE. 

This free was seen for the first time in the regions of 

“yamn ” %. See «. 19 of this Book. 

See B. an. c. 11. 

M f o IX- «>• 9 and 23. 

25 |ae im. c. 26. and B. xxiv. c. 66. 

ndte?®mL7S SndaTf of tolanrel, and. 

» ISb. =“SeeB.xiv.c.9. 

A kind of sausage, seasoned ivift myrtle. See also B. xxvii c. 49. 
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Eipope, wMeh commence on tMs side of tlie Cerannian moim- 
tains,®^ growing at Circeii,®* near tke tomb of Elpenor there : 
it still retains its Greek®® name, w'Mcli clearly proves it to be 
an exotic. There were myrtles growing on the site now occu- 
pied by Eome, at the time of its foundation; for a tradition 
exists to the effect that the Eomans and the Sabines, after 
they had intended fighting, on acconnt of the virgins who had 
been ravished by the former, purified themselves, first laying 
down their arms, with sprigs of myrtle, on the ver3" same spot 
which is now occupied by the statues of ’Venus Cluacina; for 
in the ancient language eluere’^ means to purify. 

This tree is employed, too, for a species of fomigation ;®" being 
selected for that purpose, because Venus, who presides over afl 
unions, is the tutelary divinity of the tree.®® I am not quite 
sure, too, whether this tree was not the very first that was 
planted in the public places of Eome, the result of some omi- 
nous presage by the augurs of wondrous import. Eor at the 
Temple of Quirinus, or, in other words, of Eomulus himself, 
one of the most ancient in Eome, there were formerly two 
myrtle-trees, which grew for a long period just in front of 
the temple; one of these was called the Patrician tree, the 
other the Plebeian. The Patrician myrtle was for many years 
the superior tree, full of sap and vigour ; indeed, so long as the 
Senate maintained its superiority, so did the tree, being of 
large growth, while the Plebeian tree presented a meagre, 
shrivelled appearance. In later times, however, the latter tree 
gained the superiority, and the Patrician myrtle began to fail 
just at the period of the®®Marsic "War,^ when the power of 
the Senate was so gi’eatly weakened: and little by little did 
this once majestic tree sink into a state of utter exhaustion 
and sterility. There was an ancient altar also, consecrated" 

33 He means the Acroceraunian chain in Epirus, menlaoned in B. iii, 

^ See B. iii. c, 9. 

35 He was one of the companions of XJljsses, fabled by Homer and Ovid 
to have been transformed by Circe into a swine. 

MvpcrivTi was its Greek name. 3*^ See B. xxv. e. 59. 

38 See B. xii. c. 2. Ovid, Fasti, B. iv. 1. Id, et seg.^ says that Venus con- 
cealed herself from the gaze of the Satyrs behind this tree. 

39 Either this story is untrue, or we have a right to suspect that some 
underhand agency was employed for the purpose of imposing on the super- 
stitious credulity of the Eoman people. 

Or Social Warf See B. ii. c. 85. 

Hear the altar of Consus, close to the meta of the Circus, 
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to Temis Myiftea, known at the present day by tlie name of 
Murcia. . 

' CHAP. 3'7. — EIETEN TAEIETIES OP THE MTETLE. 

Cato makes mention of three varieties of the myrtlej tlie 
black, white, and the conjngula, perhaps so called from 
its reference to conjugal unions, and belonging to the same 
species as that which grew where Cluacina’s statues now- 
stand : at the present day the varieties are diiferently distin- 
guished into the cultivated and the myrtle, each of 

which includes a kind with a large leaf. The kind known as 
“ oxymyrsine,’’^^ belongs only to the wild variety : ornamental 
gardeners classify several varieties of the cultivated kind ; the 

Tarentine,’’^^ they speak of as a myrtle with a small leaf, 
the myrtle of this country as having a broad leaf, and the 
hexasticha^’ as being very thickly covered with leaves, growing 
in rows of six : it is not, however, made any use of. There 
are two other kinds, that are branchy and well covered. In 
my opinion, the conjugiila is the same that is now called the 
Koman myrtle. It is in Egypt that the myitle is most 
odoriferous. 

Cato has taught us how to make a wine from the black 
myrtle, by drying it thoroughly in the shade, and then putting 
it in must : he says, also, that if the berries are not quite dry, 
it will produce an oil. Since his time a method has been dis- 
covered of making a pale wine from the white variety; two 
^ sextarii of pounded mjTtle are steeped in three semi-sextarii of 
wine, and the mixture is then subjected to pressure. 

The leaves also are dried by themselves till they are capa- 
ble of being reduced to a powder, w^hich is used for the treat- 
ment of sores on the human body : this powder is of a sliglitlj^ 
corrosive nature, and is einpio5'ed also for the purpose of 
checking the perspiration. A thing that is still more re- 

De Be East, c. 8, 

The so-called wild myrtle does not in reality belong to the genus 
Myrtus. 

See B,xxm.c.83 ; the Busens aculeatus of the family of the Asparagea. 

The common myrtle, Myrtus communis of the naturalists. 

^ Or Boman myrtle, a variety of the Myrtus communis. 

Tlie ** six row myrtle. Fee thinks that it belongs to the Myrtus 
angustifolia Bcetica of Bauhin. 

I)e Be Bast. X25. See B. xxiii, c. 81. 
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markable,, tMs oil is possessed of a certain Tinoiis .fiaToiir, 
being, at tbe same time, of an nnetuons nature, and remarkably 
efficacious for .improTing"® wines. When this is d,one, the 
wine strainer ®^ is dipped in the. oil before it is used, the result 
of which is' that, it retains the lees of the wine, and allows 
nothing. but the pure liquor to escape, while at the same time 
it accompanies the wine and causes a marked improyement in 
its flavour. 

Sprigs of myrtle, if carried by a person when trayelling on 
foot, are found to be very re&eshing®- on a long journey. 
Eings, too, made of myrtle which has never been touched by 
iron, are an excellent specific for swellings in the groin/^ 

CHAP. 38. — THE MYETLE USEE AT EOHE I2v OWiTIOXS. 

The myi’tle has played ^ its part, also, in the successes of 
war. Posthumius Tubertus, who gained a victory over the 
Sabines in his consulship,®^ was the first person who entered 
the City enjoying the honour of an ovation,®^ for having 
achieved this success with ease and without bloodshed : upon 
which occasion he made his entry crowned with the myrtle of 
Venus Yictris, and thereby rendered her tree an object of 
regard®’ to our enemies even. Ever since this occasion, the 
wreath of those who have enjoyed an ovation has been made 
of myrtle, with the exception of M. Crassus,®® who, on his vic- 
tory over the fugitive slaves and Spartaens, made his entry 
crowned with laurels. Massurius inibrms us, also, that some 
generals, on the occasion of a triumph even, have -worn a 
TiTeath of myrtle in the triumphal ear, L, Pisa states that 

A new proof, as Pee remarks, that the ancients had peculiar notions 
of their own, as to the flavour of wine ; myrtle berries, he says, would 
impart to wine a detestable aromatic flavour. 

Saccis the strainer being made of cloth. See B, xiv. c. 28. 

^ They would be of no assistance whatever, and this statement is en- 
tirely fictitious. 

He may possibly mean hernia. 

In addition to all those particulars, he might have stated that the 
Lares, or household gods, were crowned with myrtle, and that it was not 
allowed to enter the Temple of Bona Dea. 

A.xr.c. 251. 

See the Xotes to c. 35 of this Book. 

Because tlie enemy would be less likely to envy us a bloodless triumph. 

He disdained the more humble myrtle crown, and intrigued succes.s- 
fully with the Senate to allow him to wear a wreath of laurel. 
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Papirius Maso, wlio was tke first to enjoy a triumpk for a 
victory over the Marsi*—it was on the Alban Mount®^— -was 
in the habit of attending at the games of the Circus, wearing 
a wreath of myrtle : he was the maternal grandfather of the 
second Scipio Africanns. Marcus Yalerius®® wore two wreaths, 
one of laurel, the other of myrtle j it was in consequence of 
a Yow which he had made to that ejffect. 

CHAP. 39. (30.)— -THE lattkel; thirteen vabieties of it. 

The laurel is especially consecrated to triumphs, is remarkably 
ornamental to houses, and guards the portals of our emperors®^ 
and our pontiffs : there suspended alone, it graces the palace, and 
is ever on guard before the threshold. Cato®- speaks of two 
varieties of this tree, the Delphic®^ and the Cyprian. Pompeius 
Lenseus has added another, to which he has given the name of 
mustax,” from the circumstance of its being used for putting 
under the cake known by the name of **mustaceum.®^’’ He 
says that this variety has a very large leaf, flaccid, and of a 
whitish hue; that the Delphic laurel is of one uniform colour, 
greener than the other, with berries of very large size, and of 
a red tint approaching to green. He says, too, that it is with 
this laurel that the victors at Delphi®® are crowned, and warriors 
“Who enjoy the honours of a triumph at Pome. The Cyprian 
laurel, he says, has a short leaf, is of a blackish colour, witli 
an imbricated® edge, and crisped. 

The Senate refased him a triumph ; and he accordingly celebrated 
one on the Alban Mount, b.c. 231. Paulas Diaconus says that his 
reason for wearing a myrtle crown was his victory over the Corsicans on 
the Myrtle Plains, though where they were, or what victory is alluded to, 
is not known. 

The brother of Yalerius Puhlicola. 

ITe learn from two passages in Ovid that the lanrel was suspended 
over the gates of the emperors. This, as Fee remarks, was done for two 
reasons ; because it was looked upon as a protection against lightning, and 
because it was considered an emblem of immortality. 

De Pe Bust. 133. 

^ Or “ laurel of Apollo :** it was into this tree that Daphne was fabled 
to have been changed. See Ovid's Met. B. i. 1. 557, et seq* 

Cato, De Re Rust c. 121, tells us that this cake was made of fine wheat, 
must, anise, cummin, suet, cheese, and scraped laurel sprigs. ^ Laurel leaves 
were placed under it when baked. This mixture was considered a light 
food, good for the stomach I 
^ At the Pythian Grames celebrated there. 

Meaning that it curves at the edge, something like a pent-house. 



, augmented. There is the tinns^^' for instance, by., some coa- 
sidered as a species of wild lanrel, while, others, again, regard 
it, as a tree of a separate ,class ; indeed, it does difter' from the 
lanrei as to the eoionr, the berry being of an azure blue. The 
roya.i® laurel, too, has since been added, which has of, late 
begun to be loiow.ii as the Augustan : ” both the tree, as 
well as the leaf, are of remarkable size, and the berries have 
not the usual rough taste. Some say, however, that the royal 
laurel and the Augustan are not the same tree, and make oat 
tlie former to be a peculiar kind, with a leaf both longer and 
broader than that of the Augustan. The same authors, also, 
make a peculiar species of the hacalia the commonest laurel 
of all, and the one that bears the greatest number of berries. 
"With them, too, the barren laurel is the laurel of the tri- 
umphs, and they say that this is the one that is used by war- 
riors when enjoying a triumph — a thing that surprises me 
very much; unless, indeed, the use of it was first introduced 
by the late Emperor Augustus, and it is to be considered as 
the progeny of that laurel, which, as we shall just now have 
occasion to mention, was sent to him from heaven ; it being the 
smallest of them all, with a crisped’*^ short leaf^ and very rarely 
to be met with. 

In ornamental gardening we also find the taxa'^ employed, 
with a small leaf sprouting from the middle of the leaf, and 
forming a fringe, as it were, hanging from it ; the spadonia,’® 
too, without this fringe, a tree that thrives remarkably well 
in the shade : indeed, however dense the shade may be, it will 
soon cover the spot with its shoots. There is the chamac- 
daphne,^^ also, a shrub that grows wild ; the Alexandrian’^^ 

Or tine tree, tbe Tibumiim tinus of Linnasus, one of the caprifolia. 
It is not reckoned as one of the laurels, though it has many of the same 
characteristics. Eegia, 

69 The barren laurel of the triumphs was the Laurus nobilis of Linnaeus, 
which has only male fiowers. 

'9 The Laurus vulgaris folio undulato of the Parisian Bortus^ Fee says. 

Kot a laurel, nor yet a dicotyledon, Fee says, but one of the Ispa- 
ragca, probably the Xiuscus hypoglossnm of Linnieus, sometimes known, 
however, as tbe Alexandrian laurel. 

Or ** eunuch” laiirel ; a variety, probably, of the Laurus nobihs. 
n The ground laurel according to Sprengel, this is the Kuseos race- 
mosus of LinniBiis. See B. xxiv. c. 81. * 

From Alexandria in Troas ; the Kuscus hypophyllnm ofLmnsens, it 
is s 
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laurel, by some known as the Idcan, by others as tlie hypo- 
glottion/^'^ by others as the carpophyllon,”'® and by others, 
again, as the hypelates/^^’^ Prom the root it throws out 
branches three quarters of a foot in length ; it is much used 
in ornamental gardening, and for making wreaths, and it has 
a more pointed leaf than that of the myrtle, and superior to it 
in softness, whiteness, and size : the seed, which lies between 
the leaves, is red. This last kind grows in great abundance 
on Mount Ida and in the vicinity of Heraclea in Pontus : it is 
only found, however, in mountainous districts. 

The laurel, too, known as the daphnoides,'® is a variety thcit 
has received many different names : b}' some it is called the 
Pelasgian laurel, by others the euthalon, and by others the 
stephanon Alexandria* This is also a branchy shrub, with a 
thicker and softer leaf than that of the ordinary laurel : if 
tasted, it leaves a burning sensation in the mouth and throat : 
the berries are red, inclining to black. The ancient writers 
have remarked, that in their time there was no species of 
laurel in the island of Corsica. Since then, however, it has been 
planted there, and has thrived well 

CHAP. 40. — niSTOBICAL ANECDOTES CONNECTED VUTH THE LArUEL, 

This tree is emblematical of peace when a branch of it 
is extended, it is to denote a truce between enemies in arms. 
For the Eomans more particularly it is the messenger of joyful 
tidings, and of victory : it accompanies the despatches'^^ of the 
general, and it decorates the lances and javelins of the soldiers 
and the fasces which precede their chief. It is of this tree 
that branches are deposited on the lap of Jupiter AlFgood and 
All-great,®* so often as some new victory has imparted uni- 

75 u piiie tongue below.” This, Fee justly snys, would appear to be 
a more appropriate name for the taxa, mentioned above. 

Fronitbe berry being attached to the leaf. 

“ The thrower out from below/ ^ perhaps. 

"®'Sprengel thinks that it is the Clematis vitalha of Linufieus. Fuch- 
sius identifies it with the Daphne laiireola of Linmeiis ; and Fee thinks it 
may he either that or the Daphne mezereum of Linnmus, 

“ Crown of Alexander.” 

Curiously enough, it is generally considered now more suggestive of 
war than of peace. 

SI The despatches were wi*apped in laurel leaves. 

Optinai:® Maximus, 


Chap. 40.1 


ANECDOTES CO]S3£CXEI> WITH THE LAUEEL. S.ll 


Tersal gladness. This is done, not because it is always greeti, 
noT yet because it is an emblem of peace — for in both at those 
respects the olive would take the precedence of it — but beeau>t* 
it is the most beauteous tree on Mount Parnassus, and was 
pleasing for its gracefulness to Apollo even ; a deity to whoin 
the kings of Eome sent offerings at an early period, as wt- 
learn from the case of L. Brutus.®^ Perhaps, too, honour i> 
more particularly paid to this tree because it was there ihut 
Brutiis’^^ earned tbe glory of asserting his country’s libcrtio, 
when, by the direction of the oracle, he kissed that laurel - 
bearing soil. Anotlior reason, too, maybe the fact, that uf all 
tJie shrubs that are planted and received in our houses, this }> 
the only one that is never struck by lightning.^ It is ibr 
these reasons, in my opinion, that the post of honour has be« ?i | 

awfirded to the laurel more particularly in triumphs, and not, ; 

as Massuriiis says, because it was used for the purposes of 
fumigation and purification from the blood of tbe enemy, 

111 addition to the above particulars, it is not permitted to 
dedie tbe laurel and tbe olive by applying them to profane 
uses; so much so, indeed, that, not even for the propitiation of 
the divinities, should a dre be lighted with them at either ^ 

altar or shrine.®^ Indeed, it is very evident that the laiml pro- 
tests against such usage by crackling®’ as it does in the dre, 
thus, in a manner, giving expresssion to its abhorrence of such ^ 

treatment. The wood of this tree when eaten is good as a ' \ 

speeidc for internal maladies and affections of the sinews.®*^ I 

It is said, that when it thundered, the Emperor Tiberius was ^ 

L. Iimius Brutus, the nephew of Tarquin. Pliny alludes to the message 
sent to Delphi, for die purpose of consulting the oruck* on a serpent hoing 
seen in the royal })alace. 

He allucft'S to the circumstance of the priestess being ashed wiio shouhi 
reign at Iloiae after Tarquin ; upon which she answered, He who first * 

hisses liis mother on ivLicli Brutus, the supposed idiot, stumbled to the 
ground, and kissed the earth, the mother of ail. 

A mere absurdity; the same luis been said of the beech, andt^ith 
equal veracity. * ] 

He makes a distinction between altar” and “ara” hc^re. The 
former was the altar of the superior Divinities, the latter of the superior 
and inferior as wx-ll. : 

The crackling of the laurel is caused by efforts of the essential oil to 
escape from the parenchyma or cellular tissue of the leafi wkieh it breaks 
with considerable violence when burning. 

^ Hervorum. See B. xsiii. c. SO. 
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in tlie habit of putting on a wreath of latirel to allay his ap- 
prehensions of disastrous effects frona the lightning,®^ There 
are also some remarkable facts eonnected with the laurel in 
the history of the late Emperor Augustus : once while Li via 
Brusilla, who afterwards on her marriage with the Emperor 
assumed the name of Augusta, at the time that she was 
affianced to him, was seated, there fell into her lap a hen of 
remarkable whiteness, which an eagle let fall from aloft with- 
out its receiving the slightest injury: on Livia viewing it 
without any symptoms of alarm, it was discovered that miracle 
was added to miracle, and that it held in its beak a branch of 
laurel covered with berries. The aruspiees gave orders that 
tlie hen and her progeny should he carefully preserved, and 
the branch planted and tended with religious care. This was 
accordingly done at the conn try-house belonging to the Csesars, 
on the Fiaminian Way, near the hanks of the Tiber, eight 
miles from the Gil^ ; from which circumstance that road has 
since received the title *‘Ad gallinas.’’ From the branch 
there has now arisen, wondrous to relate, quite a grove : and 
Augustus Csesar afterwards, when celebrating a triumph, held 
a branch of it in his hand and wore a wreath of tliis laurel on 
his head ; since which time all the succeeding emperors have 
followed his example. Hence, too, has originated the custom of 
planting the branches which they have held on these occasions, 
and we thus see groves of laurel still existing which owe their 
respective names to this circumstance. It was on the above 
occasion, too, that not improbably a change was effected in 
the usual laurel of the triumph.®^ The laurel is the only one 
among the trees that in the Latin language has given an 
appellation to a man,®^ and it is the only one the leaf of which 
has a distinct name of its own, — it being known by the name 
of ^^laurea.*' The name of this tree is still retained by one 
place in the city of Eome, for we find a spot on the Aventine 

Suetonius, c. 6^, confirms this. Fee says that the same superstition 
still exists in some parts of France. See B. ii, e. 56. 

so ‘‘ The Poultry.^* ^ See c. 39 of this Book. 

03 See B. xxxi. c. 3. As Poinsinet remarks, this is not strictly true; 
the name “ Vinueius most probably came from ‘‘ vinea,’* a vineyard. 
Numerous names were derived also from seeds and vegetables; Piso, 
Cicero, and Lactuca, for instance, among a host of others. Scipio,’^ too, 
means a ‘‘ walking-stick.'^ 
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Mount still known bj thn name of '■'■^ Loretnni/'®® wliere for- 
merly lanrel-groTe existed. Tke laurel is employed in 
purificationSj and we may liere mention,, inciden tally, that it 
will grow from slips^^ — though.. Democritus and Theophrastus 
have expressed their doubts as to that fact. 

We shall now proceed to speak of the forest trees. 

Sir.wsriEY. — Eemarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
one hundred and twenty. 

Eomax authoes (iUOTEi). — Fenestella/^® Fabianus,®® Tirgil,®^ 
Corn. Yalerianus,®’ Celsiis.,®® Cato the Censord Saserna'* lather 
and son, Scroia,’^ M. YaiTO,^ D. Siianus,® Fahius Pictor/^ Tro- 
gus,' Ilyginus,® Flaccus Yerrius,® Grfecinusd® Atticus Juliusd^ 
Coliiineiiad'^ Massiirius Sabinusd'* Tergilla,’^ Cotta Messaliniis,^^ 
L. Pisod^’ Pompeius Lenseiisd^ Maecius Plautusd’^ Flaviiisd® 
Dossenus,*® Scmvolad^ iElius/^- AteiusCapito,'^^ SextiusbTigerd*'* 
Yibius Eufiis.-^ 


Foeeiox axjthoes aiJOTED. — Aristotled® Democritus,®^ Ein 
Iliero,®"^ King Attains Phiiometord^ Archytas,®® Xenophund* 
Amphiiochus^® of Athens, Anaxipolis^^ of Thasos, Apollodorus^^ 
of Lemnos, Aristophanes^® of Miletus, Antigonus^ of Cjmse, 
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Agathocles®’ of Chios, Apollonius®® of Pergamus, Aristander®® 
of Athens, BaccMus^® of Miletus, Bion^^ of Soli, Ch^reas^^ of 
Athens, Chsexistus^® of Athens, Diodorus^^ of Priene, Bion^® 
of Colophon, Epigenes^® of Bhodes, Euagon^’^ of Thasos, Eu- 
phronius^® of Athens, Androtion'*® -who wrote on Agriculture, 
-®schrion®® who wrote on Agriculture, Ljsimachus®^ who wrote 
on Agriculture, Dionysius®” who translated Mago,®® Diophanes®^ 
who made an Epitome of the work of Dionysius, Asclepiades®® 
the Physician, Erasistratus®® the Physician, Commiades®’ who 
wrote on the preparation of Wines, Aristomachus®® who wrote 
on the same subject, Hicesius®® who wrote on the same subject, 
Themiso®® the Physician, Onesicritus,®^ King Juba.®® 

See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. 39 See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. See end of B, vi. 

^3 See end of B. viii. ^3 See end of B. siy. 

He is mentioned also by Varro and Columella, as a witer upon agri- 
culture ; but all further particulars of him are unknown. 

‘^3 See end of B. viii. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. x. gee end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. so See end of B. viii. 

51 gee end of B. viii. 53 g^e end of B. xii. 

53 See end of B. viii. 5^ See end of B. viii. 

55 See end of B. vii. See end of B. xi. 

57 Beyond what Pliny here says, nothing is known of him. 

58 See end of B. xi. 

59 A physician who lived probably at the end of the first century b.c. 
He was a disciple of Erasistratus, and founded a medical school at Smyrna. 
He is quoted by Athenseus, and in B. xxvii. c. 14, Pliny calls Mm a phy- 
sician of no small authority.” He seems to have been a voluminous writer ; 
but none of his works have survived. 

55 See end of B. xi. 

53 See end of B. V. 


See end of B. ii. 
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and wiien tlie mres coTer tlie ^ surrounding country far and 
wide, like so many mariners on board sMp are they : wben, 
agaiUj the tide recedes, their condition is that of so many 
shipwi’ecked men, and around their cottages they pursue the 
tishes as they make their escape with the receding tide. It is 
not their lot, like the adjoining nations, to keep any flocks for 
sustenance by their milk, nor even to maintain a warfare with 
wild beasts, every shrub, even, being banished afar. With the 
sedge^ and the rushes of the marsh they make cords, and 
with these they weave the nets employed in the capture of the 
fish ; they fashion the mud,® too, with their hands, and drying 
it by the help of the winds more than of the sun, cook their 
food by its aid, and so warm their entrails, frozen as they 
are by tbe nortbem blasts ; tbeir only® drink, too, is rain- 
water, which they collect in holes dug at the entrance of their 
abodes : and yet these nations, if this very day they were van- 
quished by the Boman people, would exclaim against being 
reduced'^ to slavery I Be it so, then— Fortune is most kind to 
many, just when she means to punish them.® 

CHAP, 2. — WO^mEES COK-5TECTEI) WITH TKEES -HT THE EQETHEKX 
EEGIOXS. 

Another marvel, too, connected with the forests ! They 
cover all the rest of Germany, and by their shade augment the 
cold. But the highest of them all are those not far distant 
from the Chauei already mentioned, and more particnlaiiy in 
the vicinity of the two lakes^^ there. The very shores are lined 
with oaks,^® which manifest an extraordinary eagerness to 

^ TJhii/’ This appears to be a general name for all kinds of aquatic 
fresh- water plants ; as alga '' is that of the various sea- weeds. 

^ He alludes to turf for bring ; the Hnmus tiirfa of the naturalists. 

® Of course this applies only to those who dwelt near the sea-shore, and 
not those more inland. 

” Guicharditt remarks, that Pliny does not here hear in mind the sweets 
of liberty. 

s So Laberius says, Portuna muUis parcere in poenam solct “ For- 
tune is the saving of many, when she means to punish them.'" 

^ He alludes to the vicinity of the Buyder Zee. Sec B. iv. c. 29. The 
spots where these forests once stood are now cultivated plains, covered with 
villages and other works of the industry of man. 

Q,uercu8.” We shall see, in the eonrse of this Book, that its identity 
has not been satisfactorily established. 
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attain their groirtli : nnflermined'by the waves or uprooted by 
the blasts, with their entwiniBg rootS' they carry vast forests 
along t^ith them, and, thus balanced, stand njoright as they float 
along, while they spread aiar their huge branches like the 
rigging of so many ships. Many is the time that these trees 
have struck onr fleets with alarm, when the waves have driven 
them, almost purposely it would seem, against their prows an 
they stood at anchor in the night; and the naen, destitute of 
all remedy and resource, have had to engage in, a naval com- 
bat vritli a forest of trees I ' 

(2.), .In the same northern regions, ..too, is. the Hereyiiia.n^^ 
Forest, whose gigantic oaks/^ uninjured by the lapse, of ages, 
and contemporary with the creation of the world, by their nea.t' 
approach to immortality surpass all other maiwels known. Hot 
to speak of other matters that wmuld siir|>ass all belief, it is a 
iveli-knowm fact that tlieir roots, as they meet together, up- 
heave vast hills ; or, if the earth happens not to accumulate 
w^ith them, rise aloft to the very branches even, and, as they 
contend for the mastery, form arcades, like so many portals 
throwm open, and large enough to admit of the passage of a 
squadron of horse. 

(3.) All these trees, in general, belong to the glandiferous 
class, and have ever been held in the highest honour by the 
Homan people. 

CHAP, 3. (4.) — THE ACOBir OAK. THE CIVIC CEOW3f. 

It is with the leaves of this class of trees that our civic 
croTO is made, the most glorious reward that can be bestow’'ed 
on military valour, and, for this long time past, the emblem of 
the imperiaP^ clemency ; since the time, in fact, when, after 

Sec B. c. 28, and the Note, YoL i. p. 348.^ Tbe village of Her- 
cingen, near ^Yaldsee, is supposed to retain the ancient name. 

Kobora.”' It will be seen in this Book that the robur has not bt-en 
identified, any more than the quercus. 

Fee treats this stf)ry as utterly fabulous. The branches of the Ficim 
Indica grow downwards, and so form arcades certainly; but such is not the 
case with any European tree. 

Not only oaks, but a variety of other trees, were included under this 
name by tbe ancients; the “glaiis” embracing not only the acora, but 
the mast of the beech, and tbe hard fruits of other trees. 

He alludes to tlie crown of oak-leaves, which was suspended on the 
gates before the palace of the emperors. A civic crown had been voted by 
tile senate to J ulius Caisar, on the ground of having saved his country. 
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tke impietj of cixil war, it was first deemed a meritorioiis 
action not to slied tlie blood of a fellow-citizen. I'ar inferior 
to this in rank are tbe mnraP® crown, the Tallar/^ and the 
golden^® one, superior though they may be in the xalue of the 
material : inferior, too, in merit, is the rostrate^^ crown, though 
ennobled, in recent times more particularly, by two great names, 
those of M. Yarro,-® who was presented with it by Pompeius 
Magnus, for his great achievements in the Piratic lYar, and of 
M. Agrippa, on whom it was bestowed by C^sar, at the end 
of the Sicilian "War, which was also a war against pirates. 

In former days the beaks^^ of vessels, fastened in front of the 
tribunal, graced the Porum, and seemed, as it were, a crovm 
placed upon the head of the Eoman people itself. In later 
times, however, they began to be polluted and trodden under 
foot amid the seditious movements of the tribunes, the public 
interest was sacrificed to private advantage, each citizen 
sought solely his own advancement, and everything looked 
upon as holy was abandoned to profanation — still, from amid 
all this, the Eostra®'*^ emerged once again, and passed from 
beneath the feet of the citizens to their heads. Augustus 
presented to Agrippa the rostrate crown, while he himself 
received the civic crown”^ at the hands of ail mankind. 

CHAP. 4. — THE OEIGIN OF THE PRESENTATION OF CROWNS. 

In ancient times crowns^® were presented to none but a 

Given to the first man who scaled the wall of a besieged place. It 
was made of gold, and decorated with turrets. 

Given to the first soldier who surmounted the vallum or enfreneh- 
ments. It was made of gold, and ornamented with “ valli,*’ or palisades. 

One of the varieties of the triumphal crown was the “ corona aurea/’ 
or ‘Agoiden crown.” 

Made of gold, and decorated with the “ rostra,” or “ beaks ” of ships. 

See B. vii. c. 31. 

'-i The orator^s stage in the Forum was decorated with the ‘‘rostra,” or 
“ beaks ” of the ships of the Antiates ; hence it received the name cf “ Eos- 
trum.” The locality of the Eostra was changed by Julius Ciesai'. 

Alluding to the prostitution of the Eostra by the tribunes and others 
for the purposes of sedition, and the presentation by Augustus of the ros- 
trate crown to Agrippa. 

23 Which was suspended, as already mentioned, at the gate of Ms palace. 

2S Athenaeus and Fabius Pictor say that Janus was tbe first wearer of a 
crown: Pherecydes says it was Saturn, Diodorus Siculus Jupiter, and Leo 
JEgyptiacus Isis, who wore one of wheat. 

• # 
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diTinity, hence it ■ is that Homer awards' them ' only to' the, 
gods of heaven and to the entire army ; hut never to*an indi- 
vidual, however great his achievements in, battle may have 
been. ' It is, said, too, that Father Liber was the first of all 
who placed a crown on Ms head, and that it was made of ivy 
In succeeding tiin,es,, those engaged in sacrifices in honour of 
the gods began to wear them,, the victims being decked vitL 
wreaths as %Tell. More recently, again, they were employed 
in the sacred games and at the present day they are be- 
stowed on such occasions, not upon the victor, indeed, but 
upon his country, which receives, it is proclaimed, this crown at 
his hands,*'* Hence arose the usage of conferring wreaths upon 
warriors when about to enjoy a triumph, for them to conse- 
crate in the temples ; after which it became tbe custom to 
present them at our games. It would he a lengthy matter, 
and, indeed, foreign to the pnrpose of this work, to enter upon 
a discussion who was the first Eoman that received each kind 
of crown ; in fact, they were acquainted with none but such as 
were given as the reward of military prowess. It is a well- 
known fact, however, that this people has more varieties of 
crowns than those of all other nations put together. 

CHAP. 5. — PEKSOKS PEESENTED WITH A CROWJST OP LEAVES. 

Romulus presented Hostus Hostilius^® with a crown of leaves, 
for being the first to enter Fidenm. This Hostus was the 
grandfather of King Tulius Hostiiius. P. Hecius the elder, 
the military tribune, was presented with a crown of leaves by 
the army which had been saved by his valour, under the com* 
mand of Cornelius Cossus,®^ the consul, in the war with tbe 
Samnites. TMs crown was made at first of the leaves of tbe 
holm oak, but afterwards those of the sescuius®^ were pre- 
ferred, as being a tree sacred to Jupiter : this, however, was 
soon employed indifferently with the quercus, according as 

II. xiii. 736. ^ 

See cc. 34 and 35 of tbe present Boob. 

^.Tbe Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemsean games. 

See B. vii c. 27. 

He is called Tnllns Hostiiius by Dionysius of Halicamassns, the same 
as his grandson. 

A.TJ.C. 411. The leaves of the holm-oak were employed , by Eemuius 
on the occasion above-mentioned. 

32 These varieties of the oak will be considered in the neset chapter. 
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each might happen to present itself, the honourable distinction 
given to the acorn being the only thing observ'ed. Eigorous 
laws were, however, enacted, to maintain the lofty glories of 
this wreath, by which it was placed upon an equality even 
with the supreme honours of the wreath that is given by 
Greece in presence of Jove^^ himself, and to receive which the 
exulting city of the victor is wont to hreak^^ a passage through 
its very walls. These laws are to the effect that the life of a 
fellow'citken must he preserved, and an enemy slain; that 
the spot where this takes place must have been held by the 
enemy that same day ; that the pei’son saved shall admit the 
fact, other witnesses being of no use at all ; and that the person 
saved shall have been a Eoman citizen. 

To preserve an ally merely, even though it should he the 
life of a king that is so saved, confers no right to this high re- 
ward, nor is the honour at all increased, even if it is the 
Eoman general that has been thus preserved, it being the in- 
tention of the framers of the law that it should he the status 
of the citizen that is everything. When a man has received 
this wreath, it is his privilege to wear it for the rest of his 
life. When he makes his appearance at the celebration of the 
games, it is customary for the Senate even to rise from their 
seats, and he has the right of taking his seat next to the senators. 
Exemption, too, from all civic duties is conferred upon him as 
well as his father and his hither’s father. Siccins Bentatus, as we 
have already mentioned®*^ on an appropriate occasion, received 
foui'teen emc crowns, and Manlius Capitolinus®’’' one, 
among the rest, for having saved the life of his general, Ser- 
vilius. Scipio Africanus declined to accept the civic crown 
for having saved the life of his father at the battle of Trebia. 
Times these, right worthy of our everlasting admiration, 
which accorded honour alone as the reward of exploits so 
mighty, and which, while. other crowns were recommended by 
being made of gold, disdained to set a price upon the safety of 
a citizen, and loudly proclaimed thereby that it is unrighteous 
to save the life of a man for motives of lucre. 

At the Olympic games celebrated in honour of Jupiter, At Olympia 
there was a statue of that god, one of the master-pieces of Phidias. 

^ Impljing thereby, that tbe city that could produce a man who could 
so distinguish himself, stood in no need of walls. 

^ In the Circus. ss Xn B. vii, c. 29. 

B, vii e. 29. 

38 Livy says eight. He saved the life of Servilius, the Master of the Horse. 
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' , CHAP. 6,, (5. )< — THIRTEEN TAETETIES OP THE ACOEH. 

i It is a well“kn, 0 ’«m fact that acorns""® at this very day con- 

; stitute the w.ealth of many iiatio,ns, .and that, too, even amid ■ ■ 

i . these times of peace. Sometimes, also, when there is a scarcity 
of.corn they are dried and .ground, the meal being employed 
for making a kind of bread. Even, to this very day, .in the 
provinces of Spain, we find the acorn introduced at, table in ■ ' 

the second course : it is thought ..to be sweeter when roa-sted ... ' 

in the ashes. By the .law of the Twelve Tables,' there is -a 
provision made that it shall he lawful for a man to gather .Ms' 
acorns when they have fallen upon the land of another. 

The varieties of the glandiferous trees are numerous, and 
i they are found to differ in fruit, loctdity, sex, and taste ; the 
acorn of the beech having one shape, that of the querciis 
another, and that, again, of the holm-oak another. The various 
i species also, among themselves, offer a considerable number of 
j varieties. In addition to this, some of these trees are of a 

I wild nature, while the fruits of others are of a less acrid 

I flavour, owing to a more careful cultivation. Then, too, there 

I is a difference between the varieties which grow on the moun- 

1 tains and those of the plains; the males differ from the 

j females, and there are considerable modifications in the flavour 

I ’ of their fruit. That of the beech is the sweetest of all ; so 

much so, that, according to Cornelius Alexander, the people of 
the city of Chios, wdien besieged, supported themselves wdiolly 
I on mast. The different varieties cannot possibly be distiii- 

k guished by theii* respective names, which vary according to 

I “ Glandes.” Under tliis name, for which we do not appear to have any 

I English equivalent, were included, as already mentioned, not only the 

f acorn of the ouli, hut tlie nut or mast of the Seech, and prohahly most of ? 

I the hard or kernel fruits, lu tiic present instance Pliny probably alludes 

j' only to the fruit of the oak and the beech. Acorns \are but little ' used us 

[ an article of food in these days. Boasted, they have been proposed as a 

f substitute for coflee. ■ 

J The aeorii of the Quercus ballota of Linnaeus is probably meant, which ■ 

is still much used in the province of Salamanca, and forms an agreeable 
article of food. This acorn, Fee says, contains a considerable proportion 
; of saecliarme matter, and is better roasted in the ashes than boiled in water. 

It is not, howeviu-, used as a dessert, as in the time of the lioraans. These 
acorns are sold at market in Andalusia in the month of October. 

So for as it goes, the kernel of the mast or bccch-nut is not unpa- 
latable ; but in the English beech it is very diminutive. 
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their several localities. The qaercas^- and the robur'^^ we 
see growing everywhere, but not so with the ?escnlus while 
a fourth kind, known as the cerrus,^® is not so much as known 
throughout the greater part of Italy. We shall distinguish 
them, therefore, by their characteristic features, and w^hen 
circumstances render it necessary, shall give their Greek names 
as well. 

CHAP. 7 . ( 6 .) — THE BEECH. 

The acorn of the beech is similar in appearance to a kernel, 
enclosed in a shell of triangular shape. The leaf is thin and 
one of the very lightest, is similar in appearance to that of the 
poplar, and turns yeUow with remarkable rapidity. From the 
middle of the leaf, and upon the upper side of it, there mostly 
shoots a little greeu berry, with a pointed top.'^'^ The beech is 
particularly agreeable to rats and mice ; and hence it is, that 
where this tree abounds, those creatures are sure to be plen- 
tiftil also. The leaves are also very fattening for dormice, 
and good for thrushes too. Almost all trees bear an average 
crop but once in two years ; this is the case with the beech 
more particularly. 


CHAP. 8. — THE OTHEK ACOEES — WOOD POE PEEL. 


The other trees that hear acorns, properly so called, are the 

The word “ quercuB ” is frequently used as a general name for the 
oak ; but throughout the present hook it is most employed as meaning a 
distinct variety of the oak, one of the larger kinds, F 4 e says, and answering 
to the Quercus racemosa of Lamarck, the Q,uercus robur of Linnmus, and 
the Eouvre of the French. 

^ This also has been much employed as a general name for the oak ; hut 
here, and in other parts of this Book, it is applied to one variety. Fee 
thinks that it answers to the Quercus sessilidora of Smith, sometimes also 
called “ rouvre'' by the FrencL 

The Quercus sesculus of Linnaeus. It is not improhahle that this oak 
is a different tree from the “iEsculus ” of Horace and Virgil, which was 
perh^s either a walnut, or a variety of the beech. 

It has heed suggested that this is the same with the Quercus cerrus of 
Linnaeus, and the Quercus crinita of Lamarck, the gland of which is placed 
a prickly cupule. It is rarely found in France, hut is often to he met 
with in Piedmont and the Apennines. 

The Fagas silvatica of Lamarck, Its Latin name, ^Hagus,’^ is supposed 
have been derived from the Greek “ to eat.” An oil is extracted 
from the acorns or nuts, that is much used in some parts of France, 

47 30[g speaks probably of one of the ealls which are found attached to 
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robur, the sesciilus, tlie cetrus, the holm-oak/® and the cork-, 
tree:® .it. is contained in a riyelled calyx, which embraces 
more or less of it, according to the several varieties. The 
leaves of these trees, those of the holm-oak excepted, are 
weighty, pulpy, long, and jagged at the edges, and they do 
■not, turn yellow before they fall, as with the beech : they are 
.also longer or shorter, as the case may he. 

There are two kinds ® of holm-oak : one of them, which 
belongs to Italy, has a leaf not very nnlike that of the olive; 
some of the dreeks give it the name of milax,’’®^ and in our 
provinces it is known as the aqnifolia. The acorn of these 
two kinds is shorter and more slender than in the others : 
Homer®® calls it acylos,^’ and by that name distinguishes it 
from the ordinary acorn : it is generally said that the male 
tree of the holm-oak bears no fruit. 

The best acorn, and the very largest, is that which grows 
upon the quercus, and the next to it is the fruit of the mscii- 
iiis : that of the robur, again, is diminutive, and the fruit of 
the cerrus has a meagre, wretched look, being enclosed in a 
calyx covered with prickles, like the outer coat of the ches- 
nut. With reference to the acorn of the quercus, that which 
grows upon the female tree®® is sweeter and more tender, 
while that of the male is more solid and compact. The acorn, 
however, of the latifolia is the most esteemed, an oak so 

“ Ilex.” Fee thinks that the varieties k^own as the Prinos and the 
Ballota were often confounded by the ancients with the ‘riles or “ holm- 
oak.*^ This tree, he says, bears no resemblance to the ordinary oak, except 
in the blossoms and the fruit. It is the Ilex of Linnaeus, the “ yeuse,'* or 
“ green oak/’ of the French. 

® The Quercus suber of Linnaeus ; it is found more particularly in the 
department of the Landes in France. 

^ As Fee remarks, Pliny is clearly in error here ; one kind being the 
veritable ilex or holm oak, the other, the aquifolium or holly, quite a dif- 
ferent tree. 

The smilax or milax was a real holm oak,hut the aqnifolia was the holly. 

*2 Od. xi. 242. Fee remarks that the berry of the holly has no resem- 
blance to the acorn whatever, and he says that this statement of Pliny al- 
most leads him to think that the second variety here mentioned by him wos 
not in reality the holly, but a variety of the quercus. 

Fee observes that, properly speaking, there is no sex in the oak, the 
individuals being neither male nor female. The Flora Danica however, as 
he observes, gives the name of “ Quercus foemina*' to the Quercus racemosa 
of Lamarck. 

^ Or “broad-leaved” oak; one of the varieties of the Quercus sessili- 
flora of Smith — Ihr. BriL 
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called from tlie remarkable broadness of its leaves. The acorns 
differ also among themselves in size, and the comparative 
fineness of the outer shell ; as also in the circumstance that 
some have beneath the shell a rough coat of a rusty colour, 
^"hile in others a' v’hite fiesh immediately presents itself. 
Those, too, are more particnlarly esteemed, the two extre- 
mities of the nut of which, taken lengthwise, are as hard as a 
stone: and it is considered preferable that this peculiarity 
should present itself rather in the shell than in the fiesh : in 
either ease, however, it only exists in the fruit of the male tree, 
lu some kinds, again, the acorn is oval, in others round; 
while in others it is of a more pointed form. The colour, too, 
varies considerably, according as it is blacker or whiter ; this 
last being held in the highest esteem. The extremities of the 
acorn are hitter, but the fiesh in the middle of it is sweet 
another difference, too, consists in the comparative length or 
shortness of the stalk. 

As for the trees themselves, the one that bears the acorn of 
largest size is known as the ^Hiemeris;’^^® a small tree with 
a thick bushy foliage all around it, and often hollowed at the 
place where the branch is joined to the trunk. The quercus 
has a stronger wood, and less susceptible of decay : this also is 
a very branchy tree, but is much taller than the last, while 
the trunk is considerably thicker. The mgilops,^^ however, is 
the highest of them all, and is much attached to wild, unculti- 
vated spots. ISText tOt this in height is the latifblia, but its 
wood is far from being so useful either for building purposes 
or for charcoal. When rough-hewn it is very apt to spoil, 
hence it is that it is generally used in an unhewn state. As 
charcoal, it is considered only economical in smelting copper ; 
for the moment the workman ceases to blow, the fire dies out, 
and hence it requires to be repeatedly rekindled ; W’^hile at the 
same time it gives out great quantities of sparks. The best 

55 Tills statement is contrary to general experience in modern times, 
the flavour of the acorn being niiiforrnly acrid, and bitter throughout. If 
is not impossible, however, that the flavour may have been more palatable 
in ancient times. 

55 A variety of the common oak, the Quercus racemosa of Lamarck ; 
Sprengel takes it to be the Quercus ballota of Desfontaines. 

5’? The Quercus segilops of Liniimus. it is a native of Piedmont, some 
parts of Italy, and the island of Crete. 
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cliareoal is tliat obtained from tbe -vrood of joimg trees.* 
Square billets of wood, newly cut, are piled compaetlj togethc-r 
with clay, and built up in tlie form of a chimney; the pile is 
then set fire to, and incisions are made in the coat of clay as it 
gradually hardens, by the aid of long poles, for the purpose of 
letting the moisture of the wood evapmrate. 

The worst hind of all, however, both for timber and for 
making charcoal, is the oak known as tlie haliphknoH/’"'* the 
bark of which is remarkably thick, and the trunk of eorisifltr- 
able size, but mostly hollow and spongy : it is the only one 
of this species tliat rots w^hile the tree is still alive. In 
addition to tliis, it is very frequently struck by lightning, 
although it is not so reniaikably lofty in height: for this 
reason it is not considered lawful to employ its wood ihv the 
purposes of sacrifice. It is but rarely that it bears any acorns, 
and when it does they arc bitter : no animal wull touch them, 
with the sole exception of swune, and not even they, if they 
can get any other food. An additional reason also for its ex- 
clusion from all religious ceremonials, is the cireiimstance 
that the lire is very apt to go out in the middle of the 
sacrifice when the wmod of it is used for fuel. 

The acorn of the beech, when given to swine, makes them 
brisk and lively, and renders the fiesh tender for cooking, and 
light and easy of digestion ; while, on the other hand, that of 
the holm oak has the efiect of making them tliin, pallid, 
meagre, and lumpish. The acorn of the quercus is of a broad 
shape, and is the heaviest as w'ell as the sweetest of them 
all. According to ISigidius, the acorn of the cerrus occupies 
the next rank to this, and/ indeed, there is no acorn that 
renders the fiesh of swine more firm, though at the same time 
it is apt to impart a certain degree of har<iness. The same 
author assures us also, that the acorn of the holm oak is a 
tr3ing diet for swine, unless it is given in very small, quan- 

Pliny’s account of making ebarcoal is derived from Thcopbrastus, 
B- iii. e, 10. Fc% remarks that it ditfers little from the method adopted in 
France at the present day. 

The Uuercus Hispanica, probably, of Lamarck, of which Fee thinks 
the Quercus pseudo-suber of Lesfontaines is a variety; it ia found in 
Greece and on the shores of the Mediterranean, near Gibraltar. The Greek 
name signifies the ‘‘ sea cork tree.” 

The statement here given as to the efiect of beech-mast on swine, is 
destitute, Fee remarks, of all foundation. If fed upon it, their fiesh will 
naturally he of a soft, spongy nature. 
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titles at a time. He says, too, tliat this aeom is the last 
to fall, and that the flesh of swine, if fed upon the acorns 
of the msculus, the robur, or the cork-tree, will be of a 
spongy nature. 

CHAP. 9. — THE GALL-NUT. 

the glandiferous trees produce the gall-nut as well : 
they only bear acorns, however, in alternate years. The gall- 
nut of the hemeris®® is considered the choicest of all, and the 
best adapted for the preparation of leather : that of the lati- 
folia closely resembles it, but is somewhat lighter, and not by 
any means so highly approved. This last tree produces the 
black gall-nut also — ^for there are two varieties of it — this last 
being deemed preferable for dyeing wool. 

(7.) The gall-nut begins to grow just as the sun is leaving 
the sign of Gemini,®'^ and always bursts forth in its entirety in a 
single night.®'^ The white variety grows, too, in a single day, but 
if the heat happens to overtake it, it shrinks immediately, and 
never arrives at its proper size, which is about that of a bean. 
The black gall-nut will remain green for a longer period, and 
sometimes attains the size of an apple®® even. The best kind is 
that which comes from Commagene,®® and the most inferior 
are those produced by the robur : it may easily be tested by 
means of certain holes in it which admit of tlie passage of the 
light.®^ 


CHAP, 10. OTHER PRODUCTIONS ON THESE TREES BESIDES THE 

ACORN. 

The robur, in addition to its fruit, has a great number of 
other productions : it bears®® the two varieties of the gdl-nut, 

This assertion is perhaps too general j gall-nuts are produced in very 
small quantities by the holm-oak. 

A variety of the Qucrcus raeemosa, which produces the green gall- 
nut of Aleppo, considered in modern, us in ancient, times the choicest iii 
quality. 

^ Theophrastus says the end of June. 

Its growth, in reality, is not so rapid as this, 
a thing is never seen at the present day. 

^ In S^Tia. we have mentioned the galls of Aleppo in Note 62 . 

Tins is the case when the inside has been eaten away by the insect 
that breeds there ; of course, in such case it is hollow, light, and worthless. 

The ancients were not aware that the gall was produced from the eggs 



md a, production wliieE closely resembles the mulberry/'^ ex- 
cept, that it differs from it in being dry and hard : for the moi?t 
part it, bears a resemblance to a bull’s head, and in the inside 
there is a fruit. ¥ery similar to the stone of the olive. little 
balls"*’ also are found growing on tbe robur, not unlike nuts in 
appearance, and containing within them a kind of soft wool, 
which is used for burning in lamps ; for it will keep burning 
without oil, which is the case also with the black gall-nut. 
It bears another kind, too, of little ball, covered with hair, but 
used for no purpose : in spring, however, this contains a juice like 
honey. In the hollows formed by the union of the trunk and 
branches of this tree there are found also small round balls,'- 
which adhere bodily to the bark, and not by means of a stalk : 
at the point of junction they are white, but the rest of the 
body is spotted all over with black : inside they are of a scarlet 
colour, but on opening them they are found to be empty, and 
are of a bitter taste. 

Sometimes, too, the robur bears a kind of pumice,'’^ as well 
as little balls, '^kich are formed of the leaves rolled up ; upon 
the veins of the leaves, too, there are "watery pustules, of a 
wiiitish hue, and transparent while they are soft ; in these a 
kind of gnat^^ is produced, and they come to maturity Just in 
the same way that the ordinary gall-nut does, 

CHAP. 11. (8.) — CACHETS. 

Tbe robur bears cachrys,*® too ; such being the name given 

of the cynips, deposited upon the leaf or hark of the tree. Tan and gallic 
acid are its principal component parts. 

A substance quite unknown now ; hut it is very doubtful if Pliny is 
rightly informed here. 

A fungous gull, produced by the Cynips fungosa. It is not used for 
any domestic purpose at the present day. 

This kind of gall is now unknown. Pee questions the assertion about 
ii:s juice. 

The Cynips qnercus bacearum of Linnfcus, one of the common galls. 

The root cynips, the Cynips radicum of Fourcroi, produces these 
galls, wliich lie near the root, and have the appearance of ligneous noclo- 
sities. It is harder than wood, and contains ceife, in which the larva of the 
insect lies coiled up. 

This is a proof, a.s Fee remarks, that the ancients had obserfed the 
existence of the cynips ; though, at the same time, it is equally evident 
that they did notknow the important part it acts in the formation of the 
gall. , 

This word, as employed by Theophrastus, means a catkin, the J ulus 
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to a small round ball that is employed in medicine for its 
caustic properties. It grows on the fir likewise, the larch, 
the pitch- tree, the linden, the nut-tree, and the plane, and 
remains on the tree throughout the winter, after the leaves have 
fallen. It contains a kernel very similar to that of the pine- 
nut, aud increases in size during tlie wunter. In spring the 
bah opens througbout, and it finally drops wdien the leaves 
are beginning to grow. 

Such is the mifitiplicity of the products borne by the robnr 
in addition to its acorns ; and not only these, but mushrooms'® 
as well, of better or worse quality, the most recent stimulants 
that have been discovered for the appetite ; these last fo?e found 
growing about its roots. Those of the quercus are the most 
highly esteemed, while those of the rohur, the cypress, and 
the pine are injurious.’’’^ The rohur produces mistletoe"® also, 
and, if we may believe Hesiod,'^®- honey as well : indeed, it is 
a well-known fact, that a honey^^^-like dew falling from heaven, as 
we have already mentioned,®^ deposits itself upon the leaves of 
this tree in preference to those of any other. ^ It is also well 
known that the wood of this tree, w'hen burnt, produces a 
nitrous®^ ash. 

amentum of the botanists ; but it is doubtful if Pliny attaches this meaning 
to the word, as the lime or linden-tree has no catkin, but an inflorescence 
of a different character. It is not improbable that, under this name, be 
alludes to some excrescence. 

These were the “boletus’* and the “suillus the last of which seem 
only to Imve been recently introduced at table in the time of Pliny. See 
P, xxii.'-c, 47. 

He alludes clearly to fungi of radically different qualities, as the na- 
ture of the trees beneath which they grow cannot possibly influence them, 
any further than by the various proportions of shade they alford. The soil, 
how’ever, exercises great influence on the quality of the fungus ; growing 
upon a hill, it may be innoxious, while in a wet soil it may be productive 
of death. See cc. 93, 94, aud 95, of this Book. 

Ti’‘orks and Bays, 1. 230. 

^ Pliny seems to have here taken in a literal sense, what has been said 
figuratively by Virgil, Eel. iv. 1. 26 : 

“ Et dursD quercus sudahunt roscida mella 
and by Ovid, in relation to the Golden Age, Mot, i. 113 ; 

“Flavaque de viridi stillahaiit ilice, mella/" 

F^e remarks, that we find on the leaf of the lime-tree a thin, sugary de- 
posit, left by insects, and that a species of manna exudes from the Coiii'fer®, 
as also the bark of the beech. This, however, vis never the case with the 
oak. SI xi. c. 12. 

By this word, Fee observes, we must not understand the word “ nitre/' 



CHIF. 12,— THE KEESrES BEEBY. ■ ■ 

Tke Holm, oak. However, bj its scarlet berrj® akae cHal- 
leiiges competitiori witH all tbese manifold productions. ' THis 
grain appears at first sight to be a roughness on the, surface of 
'the . tree, .as it were, a .small kind of .the aqnifolia^^ varieiv 
of Holm oak, known as tHe cnscnlinm.®^ To' the poor in Spain 
it. furniBHes* the means of paying one Half of their tribute. 
We HaTe already, when speaking®^ of the purple of the mnroY, 
mentioned the best methods adopted for using it, .It is. pro- 
duced: also in Galatia, .Africa, Tisidia, and Cilicia: the most 
mferior kind is that of Sardi.nia. 

CHAP, 13. ^AGABia 


It is in the fi jdlie provinces more particularly that the glan- 
diferous trees produce agaric such being the name giren 
a white fungus which has a strong odour, and is very useful as 
an antidote. It grows upon the top of the tree, and gives 
out a brilliant light®® at night : this, indeed, is tlie sign by 
which its presence is known, and by the aid of this light it 
may be gathered during the night. The segiiops is the only 
one among the glandiferous trees that bears a kind of dry 
cloth,®® covered with a white mossy shag, and this, not only 
attached to the bark, but hanging down from the branches as 
well, a cubit even in length : this substance has a strong 


in the modem sense, but the snb-carhonate of potash ; while the ashes of 
trees growing on the shores of the sea produce a sub-carbonate of soda. 

Coccus.” This is not a gall, but tbe distended body of an inseet, the 
kermes, which grows on a peculiar oak, the “ Q,uercus coccifera,” found in 
the south of Europe. 

We have previously mentioned, that he seems to have confounded 
holly with the holm oak. 

Toinsinet, rather absurdly, as it would appear, finds in this word the 
origin of our word “ cochineal” 

The kermes berry is but little tised in Spain, or, indeed, anywhere else, 
since the discovery of the cochineal of America. 

B. is. c. 6d. 

ss Not the white agaric, Fee says, of modem pharmacy ; but, as no kind 
of agaric is found in the oak, it does not seem possible to identify it. Bea 
B. XXV. c. 57. # 

It is evident that no fungus would give ont phosphoric light ; hut it 
may have resulted from old wood in a state of decomposition. 

It is pretty clear that one of the lichens of the genus usnea is here 
referred to. Amadue, or German tinder, seems somewhat similar, 
vox.. III. A A 
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odour, as we hare already®^ stated, -wiien speaking of the 

perfumes. 

The cork is but a Yery small tree, and its acorn, is of the 
very worst®^ quality, and rarely to be found as well : the 
bark®^ is its only useful product, being remarkably thick, and 
if removed it will grow again. When straitened out, it has 
been known to form planks as much as ten feet square. This 
substance is employed more particularly attached as a buoy 
to the ropes®^ of ships* anchors and the drag-nets of fishermen. 
It is employed also for the bungs of casks and as a material 
for the winter shoes^* of females ; for which reason the Greeks 
not inappropriately call them^ the bai-k of a tree.^* 

There are some writers who speak of it as the female of the 
holm oak; and in the countries where the holm does not 
grow, they substitute for it the wood of the cork-tree, more 
particularly in Cartwrights^ work, in the vicinity of Elis and 
Lacedaemon for instance. The cork-tree does not grow through- 
out the "whole of Italy, and in no®’ part whatever of Gaul. 

CHAP. 14 . (&.) — TltEES OP WHICH THE BAEK IS irSED. 

The bark also of the beech, the lime, the fir, and the pitch- 
tree is extensively used by the peasantry. Panniers and 
baskets are made of it, as also the large flat hampers which 
are employed for the carriage of corn and grapes:, roofs of 

B. xii. c. 50, 

On the contrary, Fee says, the acorn of the Ctiiereus suher is of a sweet 
and agreeable flavour, and is much sought as a food for pigs. The hams 
of Bayonne are said to owe their high reputation to the acorns of the cork- 
tree. 

The word ‘‘ cork*’ is clearly derived from tlie Latin “cortex,” “ bark ” 
See Beckmann’s History of Inventions, V. i.p. 320, et , J^oAns 
for a very interesting account of this tree. 

This passage,, the meaning of which is so obvious, is discussed at some 
length hy Beckmann, Vol. i. pp. 321, 322. 

It is still employed for making soles which are impervious to the wet. 

It is doubtful whether this name was given to the shoes, or the fe- 
males who wore them, and we have therefore preserved the doubt, in the 
ambiguous “ them.” Beckmann also discusses this passage, p. 321. He 
informs ns, p. 322, that the Eomaiij^ ladies who wished to appear taller than 
they really were, were in the habit of putting plenty of cork under their 
soles. 

At the present day, it grows in the greatest abundance in France,, the 
Landes more particularly. 



In those days they regarded as exotics, because they did not 
exihl in the Ticinity® of the City, the x>iiie and the hr, as well 
as ail the other Taricties that produce pilch ; of which we shall 
now proceed to speak, in order that the method of seasoning 

This is still the ense in some of the poorer proTinecs of Spain. 

As Ft'e remarks, liars is no longer the Dinnity in honour of whom 
characters are traced on the bark of trees. 

1 On the contrary, h ee says, the resinous woods are the most proof of 
all against the action of the air. 

- Festus says that the Fagutal, a shrine of Jupiter, was so called from, 
a beech tree (tagus) that stood there, and was sacred to that god, 

^ Or osier. 

^ Or plantation of the ssculus.” ® A.u.c. 367, 

^ Fee regards this as an extremely doubtful assertion. 

A .A 'I ■■ 


cottages,®® too, are made ' of this material. Itllien a spy his 
been 'sent out he often leafes information for his. general, 
WTitten upon fresh bark, by cutting letters in .the parts of it 
that are the Tnost j.uicy. The bark of the, beech is also em- 
ployed for: reli,gious purposes in certain sacred rites-.®® This 
tree, lioweyer, when- deprived of its bark, will not survive. 


CHAP. id. ,(10.)— SHIXGLES. 

. The best shingles are those made of the wood of the robur ; 
the next best being those furnished by the other glandiferous 
trees , and - the beech. Those most easily made are cut ifom 
the .tvood of the resinous trees, but they do not last, * 
with the exception of those made of pine. Cornelius- 
’N'epos informs us, that Eome was roofed solely wi'th ' shingles 
down to the time of the^ war with Pyrrhus, a period of four 
hundred and seventy years. It is. w-ell known that it tvas- 
remarkable for the line .forests in its- vicinity. .Even. at. the 
present day, the name of Jupiter Eagutaius points out in 
wdiat locality there stood a grove of beeehes;^ the Querque- 
tuian Gate show’s w-here the quereus once stood, and the Yi- 
minalJiill is the sp;ot where the vimen’^^ "was sought in 
ancient times. In many other parts, too, there w’ere groves 
to be found, and sometimes as many as two. Q. Hortensius, 
the Dictator, on the secession of the plebeians to the Jani- 
cuium, passed a Jaw in the jEsculetum,b that what the ple- 
beians had enacted should be binding upon every" Itornau 
citken.® 

CHAP. 16. — THE PIXE. 
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wine, from the very &st, may be fully known. merp« 
there are several among the trees already mentioned in A^io 
or the_ East, that produce pitch, in Europe there are but 
SIX varieties of kindred trees that supply it. In this numbS 
there are the _ pine’ and the pinaster,' which have Ton^n 
le.aves like hair, and pointed at the end. The pine yields the 
least resin of them all : in the pine nut, indeed, of which wo 
have previously spoken,’ it is sometimes to be found but 
hardly in sufficient quantities to warrant us in reekonin’o' the 
pine among the resinous trees, 

CHAP. 17. — THE PILASTER. 

, The pinaster is nothing else but a wild pine : it rises to a 
snrprising height, and throws out branches from the middle 
just as the pine does fliom the top. This tree yields a more 
copious supply of resin than the pine : the mode in which this 
IS done we shad set forth “ on a future occasion. It grows 
also in flat countries. Many people think that this is the 
Tth f grows along the shores of Italy, and is known 

pact ftan the pine ; it is likewise free from knots, and hence 
IS used in the construction of light gallies;’Hhey are both almost 
entirely destitute of resin. <= ootn almost 

CHAP. 18.—THE pitch-tree: the PIR. 

Htw® loves the mountain heights and cold looa- 

11 w ^nereal tree, and, as an emblem of death is 
placed before the door of the deceased, and is left to <reow in 
the vicimty_ of the funeral pile. Still, however it fsTow 
some tune smce it was admitted into onr gardens in conse 
quenee of the faeilily with which it is clipped into various 
shapes. It gives out considerable quantities of resin,“ which 

8 Linnaiua, the cultiyated pine. 

« A at,’., K.. 

8* 48. 

of the Fren^"® Thi tef iPccandoUe-the or Fheor sapin (false fir) 

peetinated, 4 oUb.lit^ 

“ It is stm known in commerce as “false incense and is often sold 



is .intermingled with will te granulations like pearls, and bo 
similar in appearance to frankincense, that when mixed, it is 
impossible to distinguish them ; hence the adulterations we 
find practised in the Seplasia.^^ All this class' of trees haTe a 
short . bristly leaf, thick and hard, like that of the cypress. 
The branches of the pitch-tree are of moderate size, and ex- 
tend from almost the very root of the tree, adhering to the 
sides like so many arms : The same is the case with the fir,^* 
the wood of which is held in great esteem for ship-building. 

This tree giws upon the summits of lofty mountains, as 
though, in fact, it had an antipathy to the sea, and it does not 
at ail differ from the pitch-tree in appearance : the wmod is 
■also very highly esteemed for the construction of rafters, and 
many other appliances of life. A fiow of resin, wfiich in the 
pitch-tree constitutes its great merit, is looked upon as a 
defect in the fir,^‘ though it will generally exude in some 
small quantity on exposure of the wood, to the action of the 
sun. On the other hand, the wood which in the fir-tree is 
remarkably fine, in the pitch-tree is only used for maldng 
shingles, vats, and a few other articles of joiners’ work. 

CHAP. 19. THE EAECH : THE TOECH-TEEE. 

The fifth kind of resinous tree has the same localities, and 
is very similar in appearance ; it is known as the larch.*® The 
wood of this tree is far more valuable, being unimpaired by 
time, and proof against all decay ; it is of a reddish colour, 
and of an acrid smell. Eesin flows from this wood in still 
greater quantities ; it is of the colour of honey, more viscous 
than the other varieties, and never turns hard. 

as incense for tlie rites of the Roman church : while sometimes it is pur- 
posely employed, as being cheaper. 

A great street in Capua, which consisted entirely of the shops of sellers 
of unguents and perfumes. 

It has the same pyramidal form as the pitch-tree. It is still much 
used in ship-huilding, both for its resinous and duinble qualities and the 
lightness of the wood. 

The presence of resin is not looked upon as any defect in the fir at the 
present day. it produces what is known in commerce as Strasbourg tur- 
pentine.^^ 

The Abies krix of Linnseus, and the Larix Europaea, it is thought, 
of Dficandolies. 

^3 It is the Yenice turpentine of commerce. Each tree will furnish Berm 
or eight pounds each year for half a century. 
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PLIKX'S ; SfATUBAI. HISTOEF. 

A sixtli . xarietj As tlie ioreh-tree/® , properly so called, 
gives out more resin than any of the others, with the 
exception of the pitch-tree; hut its resin is more liquid than 
that of this last. The wood, too, of this tree is more particu- 
larly employed for kindling fires and giving torch-light in 
religious ceremonials. Of this tree it is the male only that 
hears what is known to the Greeks by the name of syce/’-’ 
remarkable for its extremely powerful odour. When the 
larch-- is changed into the torch-tree, it is a proof that it is in 
a diseased state. 

The wood of all these trees, when set fire to, gives out im- 
moderate volumes of sooty smoke, and sputters every now mid 
then with a sudden crackling noise, while it sends out red- 
hot charcoal to a considerable distance — with the sole exception 
of that of ihe larch, which will neither biinr^ nor char, nor, in 
fact, suffer any more from the action of fii’e than a stone. All 
these trees are evergreens, and are not easily distinguished 
by the foliage, even by those who are best acquainted with 
them, so nearly related are they to one another. The pitch- 
tree, however, is not so high as the larch ; which, again, is 
stouter, and has a smoother back, with a more velvety leaf, 
more unctuous to the touch, thicker, and more soft and fiexi- 
blc.^*^ The pitch-tree, again, has a leaf more sparsely scattered 
and drier ; it is thinner also, and of a colder nature, rougher all 
over in appearance, and covered with a resinous deposit : the 
wood of this tree is most like that of the fir. The larch, when 

It is doubtful if the tajda, oc toreb-tree, has been identified. Some 
take it to be the Pinus mugho of Miller, the torch -pine of the FreucL ; 
others, again, suggest that it is the same as the i‘inus cembro of the bo- 
tanists. 

So called from its resemblance to a fig. Fee says that there is little 
doubt that this pretended fruit was merely a resinous secretion, which 
hardens and assumes the form of a fig. 

He somewhat mistranslates a passage of Theophrastus here, who, 
without transforming the larch into another tree, says that it is a sign of 
disease in the larch, when its secretions are augmented to such a degree 
that it seems to turn itself into resin. 

-3 The lamp-black of commerce is made from the soot of the pine. 

This statement, though supported by that of Vitruvius, B. ii. c. 9, is 
quite erroneous. The wood of the larch gives out more heat than that of 
the fir, and produces more live coal in proportion. 

^ This, Fee remarks, is the fact. 

26 This description is inexact, and we should have some difficulty in 
recognizing here the larch as known to us. 
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the roots are once burnt, will not throw out fresh shoots, 
which the pitch- tree will do, as was found to be the case in the 
island of Lesbos, after the Pyrrhsean grove had been burnt 
there.. 

In the same species too, the variety of is found to con- 
stitute' a considerable difference : the male - is the shorter tree, 
and has a harder wood ; while the female is taUer, and bears a 
leaf more unctuous to the feel, smooth and free from all 
rigid,! ty., . .The wood of .the male tree is hard and awry, -and 
consequently not so well suited for , carpenters’ . work while 
that of the female is softer, as may be very easily pe,rceived on 
the., application , of the .axe, a test,- in fact,, wliich, in. every 
variety, immediately shows, us which trees are males ; the -axe 
.ill such case meeting with a. greater . resistance, falling, with 
a louder noise, and being withdrawn from the wood with con- 
siderably greater difficulty : the wood of the male tree is more 
parched too, and the root is of a blacker hue. In the vicinity of 
Mount Ida, in Troas, the circumstance whether the tree grows 
in the mountain districts or on the sea-shore, makes another 
considerable difference. In Macedonia and Arcadia, and in the 
neighbourhood of Elis, the names of the several varieties have 
been totally altered, and it has not been agreed by authors 
which name ought to be given to each : we have, therefore, 
contented ourselves with employing the Boman denominations 
solely. 

The fir is the largest of them aU, the female being the taller 
of the two ; the wood, too, is softer and more easily worked. 
This tree is of a rounder form than the others, and its leaves 
are closely packed and feathered, so as not to admit of tlje 
passage of iMiii ; the appearance, too, of the tree is altogether 
more cheerful, From the branches of these different varieties, 
with the sole exception of the larch, there hang numbers of 
scaly nuts of compact shape, like so many catkins. The nuts 
found upon the male fir have a kernel in the foi'e-part, which is 

2" Pliny is in error here, there being no distinction of sex in the coni- 
ferous trees. All that he relates relative to the differences between the 
male and female pine is consequently false. He has, however, in this in- 
stance, only perpetuated an erroneous opinion of Theophrastus. 

28 This is an erroneous statement. The larch has its cone, as well as 
the rest. It is possible, however, that its small size may have caused it to 
be overlooked by Pliny. 
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Bot tiic case with those on the female tree. In the pitch- tree, 
again, these kernels, which are very small and black, occupy 
the whole of the catkin, which is smaller and more slender 
than in the other varieties; hence it is that the Greeks call 
this tree by the name of phthirophoron.^® In this tree, too, the 
nuts on the male are more compressed, and less moist with 
resin. 

CHAP. 20 .— THE YEW. 

Hot to omit any one of them, the yew is similar to these 
other trees in general appearance. It is of a colour, however, 
but slightly approaching to green, and of a slender form ; of 
sombre and ominous aspect, and quite destitute of juice : it is 
the only one, too, among them all, that bears a berry. In the 
male tree the fruit is injurious ; indeed, in Spain more particu- 
larly, the berries contain a deadly poison.®^ It is an ascertained 
fact that travellers’ vessels, made in Gaul of this wood, for the 
purpose of holding wine, have caused the death of those who 
used them. Sextius says, that in Greece this tree is known by 
the name of smilax,” and that in Arcadia it is possessed of so 
active a poison, that those who sleep beneath it, or even take 
food^^ there, are sure to meet their death from it. There are 
authors, also, who assert that the poisons which we call at 
the present day toxica,” and in which arrows are dipped, 
were formerly called taxica,®^ from this tree. It has been 
discovered, also, that these poisonous qualities are quite neu- 
tralized by driving a copper nail into the wood of the tree. 

Or louse-bearing.^* As Fee says, it is difficult to see tbe analogy. 

^ The Taxus baccata of Linnaeus. The account here given is in general 
very correct. 

It is supposed that Pliny derives this notion as to the yew berry from 
Julius Caesar, who says that “ Cativulcus killed himself with the yew, a 
tree which grows in ^eat abundance in Gaul and Germany.’* It is, how- 
ever, now known that the berry is quite innocuous ; but the leaves and 
shoots are destructive of animal life. 

“ Yiatoria;’* probably not unlike our travelling flasks and pocket-pis- 
tols. This statement made by Pliny is not at all improbable. 

33 This statement does not deserve a serious contradiction. 

3* It is not improbable, however, that ro^ov, an “ arrow,’* is of older 
date than “ taxus,’* as signifying the name of the yew. 
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Chap. 22.] HOW THICK PITCH IS PKEPAKEB. 

CHIP. 21 . ( 11 .)— aiETHOBS OF MA.KIHO TAH HOW CEPRICM IS 

MADE. ' , 

In Europe, tar is extracted from tbe torcli-tree^® by the 
agency of fire j it is employed for coating ships and for many 
otlier useful purposes.'^® The wood of the tree is chopped**^ 
into small billets, and then put into a furnace, which is heated 
by fires lighted on every side* The fii'st steam that exudes 
fiows in the form of water into a reservoir made for its recep- 
tion: in Syria this substance is known as ‘^ cediiiim and 
it possesses such remarkable strength, that inEg5Tpt the bodies 
of the dead, after being steeped in it, are preserved from all 
corruption.*^® 

CHAP, 22 . — METHODS BY WHICH THICK PITCH IS PJaEPAEED. 

The liquid that follows is of a thicker consistency, and con- 
stitutes pitch, properly so called. This liquid, throwm again 
into a brazen cauldron, and mixed with vinegar, becomes still'^® 
thicker, and when left to coagulate, receives the name of 

Bruttiaii” pitch. It is used, however, only for pitching the 
insides of dolia^“ and other vessels, it differing from the other 
kinds in being more viscous, of a redder colour, and more 
unctuous than is usually the case. All these varieties of pitch 
are prepared from the pitch-tree, by putting red-hot stones, 
with the resinous wood, in troughs made of strong oak ; or 
if these troughs are not attainable, by piling up billets of the 

l!?'unierous varieties of the coniferse supply us with tar, and Pliny is 
in error in deriving it solely from the torch-tree, the Pinus muglio of Lin- 
naeus. See B. xxiv. c. 23. 

3"^ It is still obtained in a similar way. 

Fee remarks, that Pliny is in error here ; this red, watery fluid formed 
in the extraction of tars, being quite a different thing from “ eedrium,” the 
alkitran or Mrati of the Arabs ; which is not improbably made from a 
cedar, or perhaps the Juuiperiis Phoonicea, called “ Cedrus by the two 
Baiihins and Tournefort. He says that it is not likely that the Egyptians 
would use this red substance for the purpose of preserving the dead, charged 
as it is with empyreumatic oil, and destitute of all properties peculiar to 
resins. sa . gge B, xxi. c. 3, and B. xxiv. e. 23. 

This is impracticable ; neither viue^ax*, wine, nor water, will mingle 
with pitch. These resins, however, if stirred up briskly in hot water, &- 
come of a paler colour, and acquire an additional suppleness. ^ 

Perhaps so called from Calabria, a country where the pine abounded, 
and part of which w^as called Bruttium. 

^ Or wine- vats. 
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wood in tlie metliod employed for the manufacture of cliar- 
coai.^® It is this pitch that is used for seasoning wine, being 
first pounded and reduced to a fine powder : it is of a blacker 
colour, too, than the other sort. The same resin, if boiled gently 
with water, and then strained off, becomes viscous, and assumes 
a red colour; it is then known as distined‘^^ pitch:’’ for 
making this, the refuse portions of the resin and the bark of 
the tree are generally selected. 

Another method is adopted for the manufacture of that used 
as crapula.^^ Eaw flower of resin is taken, direct frona the 
tree, with a plentiful sprinkling of small, thin chips of the 
wood. These are then pounded*^® down and passed through a 
sieve, after which they are steeped in water, which is heated 
till it comes to a boil. The unctuous portion that is extracted 
from this is the best resin : it is but rarely to be met -with, 
and then only in a few places in Italy, in the vicinity of the 
Alps: it is in considerable request for medicinal purposes. 
For this, they generally boil a congius of white resin to two 
congii of rain-water some persons, however, think it better^® 
to boil it without water for one whole day by a slow fire, 
taking care to use a vessel of white copper.^® Some, again, 
are in the habit of boiling the resin of the terebinth®® in a fiat 
pan” placed upon hot ashes, and prefer it to any other kind. 
The resin of the mastich®^ is held in the next degree of esti* 
mation.®® 

See c. 8 of the present Booh. 

Stillaticia. gee B, xi?. c. 25. 

This operation removes from the pitch a great portion of its essential 
oil, and disengages it of any extraneous bodies that may have been mixed 
with it. 

Fee remarks that there is no necessity for this selection, though no 
doubt rain-water is superior to spring or cistern water, for some purposes, 
from its holding no terreous salts in solution. 

This would colour the resin more strongly, Pee says, and give it a 
greater degree of friahility. 

See B. xxxiv. c. 20. See B. xiv. o. 25, and B. xxiv. c. 22. 

5^- “ Sarlago.’ I Oenerally understood to he the same as our frying-pun. 
Fee remarks that this method would most inevitably cause the muss in 
fusion to ignite ; and should such not he the case, a coloured resin would 
be the result, coloured with a large quantity of carbon, and destitute of all 
the essential oil that the resin originally contained. 

See B. xiv. c. 20. 

The terebintliine of the mastich, Fee says, is an oieo-resin, or in 
other words, composed of an essential oil and a resin. 


Chap. 23.] now EESin IS PEEEAEEB. " 3C3 

eSAF, 23 .,' (12.)-- 'HOW THE EESm CAXLED ZOPISSA IS PEEPaEEI). 

We nmst not omit, too, that the Greeks call by the name of 
zopissa®^: the, pitch mixed with wax which has been scraped 
from off the bottoms of sea-going ships for there is nothing, 
in fact, .that has been left nntried by mankind.. This composi- 
tion is found much more efficient for aE those purposes in 
which pitch and resin are employed, in consequence of the 
superior hardness which has been imparted to it by the sea- 
Hait.' . 

The pitch-ti'ee is opened®® on the side that faces the sun, 
not by means of an incision, but of a wmund made by the re- 
moYal of the bark : this opening being generally two feet in 
width and one cubit from the ground, at the very least. The 
body of the tree, too, is not spared in this instance, as in others, 
for even the very chips from off it are considered as having 
their use; those, however, from the lower part of the tree are 
looked upon as the best, the wood of the higher parts giving 
the resin a bitter®^ taste. In a short time all the resinous 
juices of the entire tree come to a point of confluence in the 
wound so inflicted : the same process is adopted also wdth the 
torch- tree. "When the liquid ceases to flow, the tree is opened 
in a similar manner in some other part, and then, again, else- 
where : after which the whole tree is cut down, and the pith®^ 
of it is used for burning.®® 

So, too, in Spia they take the bark from off the terebinth ; 
and, indeed, in those parts they do not spare even the root or 
branches, although in general the resin, obtained from those 
parts is held in discs teem. In Macedonia they subject the 
whole of the male larch to the action of fire, but of the female®® 

Apparently mcamng boiled 

55 See B. xxiv. c. 26. 

55 This account bas been borrowed from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, B ix. 
c. ii. The modem method of extracting the resin of the pine is yery 
similar. 57 There is no foundation whatever for this statement. 

5s The pith of the pine cannot be separated from tbe wood, and, indeed, 
is not easily distinguisbed from it. Fee says that in some of these trees 
masses of resin are found in the cavities which run longitudinally with tbe 
fibres, and queries whether this may not be tbe “marrow” or “pith'* of 
the tree mentioned by Pliny. 5® As a torch or candle, probably. 

55 This division of the larch into sexes, as previously mentioned, is onl}’ 
fanciful, and has no foundation in fact. The result of this operation, Feo 
says, would be only a sort of tar. 
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only the roots. Theopompns has stated in his writings that in 
the territory of the ApoUoniates there is found a kind of mineral 
pitch/^ not inferior to that of Macedonia. The best pi tch®'^ 
everywhere is that obtained from trees planted on sunny spots 
with a north-east aspect; while that which is produced from 
more shaded localities has a disagreeable look and a repulsive 
odour. Pitch, too, that is produced amid the cold of winter is 
of inferior quality, being in smaller quantity, too, and compara- 
tively colourless. Some persons are of opinion that m moun- 
tainous localities this liquid is produced in the greatest abun- 
dance, and that it is of superior colour and of a sweeter taste 
and has a finer smell so long as it remains in a state of resin ; 
but that when, on the other hand, it is subjected to boiling, it 
yields a smaller quantity of pitch, because so much of it goes^^ 
off in a sei'ous shape. They say that the resinous trees, too, 
that grow on mountains are thinner than those that are found 
on plains, but that they are apt, both of them, to he unpro- 
ductive in clear, dry weather. 

Some trees, too, afford a flow of resinous juice the year after 
the incision is made, some, again, in the second year, and 
others in the third. The wound so made is filled with resin, 
but not with hark, or by the cicatrization of the outer coat ; 
for the bark in this tree never unites. Among these varie- 
ties some authors have made the sappium®^ to constitute a 
peculiar kind, because it is produced from the seed of a kin- 
dred variety, as we have already stated when speaking of the 
nuts®^ of trees ; and they have given the name of taeda®® to 
the lower parts of the tree ; although in reality this tree is no- 
thing else but a pitch-tree, which by careful cultivation has 
lost some small portion of its wild character. The name 
‘^sappinus” is also given to the timber of these trees when 
cut, as we shall have occasion to mention®'^ hereafter. 

^ See B. 3axv. c. 51. He alludes to tlie bitumen known as asphalt, 
bitumen of Judaea, mineral pitch, mountain pitch, malthe, pissalphate. 

6'*^ These particulars, borrowed from Theophrastus, are in general correct. 

This is not the fact ; the essential oil in which the resin so greatly 
abounds, becomes volatile with remarkable facility. 

Most probably one of the varieties of the pine ; but the mode in which 
Hiay expresses himself renders it impossible to identify it with any 
precision. B. xv. c. 9. 

The name home also by the torch-tree. 

See c. 76 cf this Book. 
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CHAP. 24. (13.)”-TEEES the woob of which is HICHLY TALHED. ■ 
EOXTE TAEIETIES OF THE ASH. 

It is for the sake of their timber that ligature has created the 
other trees, and more particnlarlj the ash/^ whieh yields it in 
greater abundance. This is a tall, tapering tree, with a 
feather-like leaf: it has been greatly ennobled by the enco- 
miums of Homer, and the fact that it formed the spear of 
Achilles : the wood of it is employed for mimerous purposes. 
The ash which grows upon Mount Ida, in Troas, is so ex- 
tremely like the cedar, that, when the hark is removed, it 
will deceive a purchaser. 

The Greeks have distinguished two varieties of this tree, 
the one long and without knots, the other short, with a harder 
wood, of a darker colour, and a leaf like that of the laurel. 
In Macedonia they give the name of ‘‘bumelia^^’^ to an ash 
of remarkably large size, with a wood of extreme flexibility. 
Some authors have divided this tree into several varieties, ac- 
cording to the localities which it inhabits, and say that the 
ash of the plains has a spotted wood, while that of the moun- 
tain ash is more compact. Some Greek writers have stated 
that the leaf of the ash is poisonous’^^ to beasts of burden, hut 
harmless to all the animals that ruminate.*^^ The leaves of 
this tree in Italy, hoivever, are not injurious to beasts of bur- 
den even ; so far from it, in fact, that nothing has been found 
to act as so good a specific for the bites of serpents’^ as to drink 
the juice extracted from the leaves, and to apply them to the 
wounds. So great, too, are the virtues of this tree, that no 
serpent will ever lie in the shadow thrown by it, either in the 

He does not speak in tliis place of the “omns” or ‘‘mountain ash 
nor, as Tec observes, does he mention the use of the bark of the ash as a 
febrifuge, or of -its leaves as a purgative. This ash is the Fraxinus ex- 
celsior of Decandolles. 11. xxiv. 277. 

Pliny makes a mistake here, in copying from Theophrastus, who says 
that it is the yew that bears so strong a resemblance to the cedar. 

71 Or buU’s-ash."^ This variety does not seem to have been identified. 

This statement results from his misinterpretation of the language of 
Theophrastus, who is really speaking of the yew, which Pliny mistakes 
for the ash. 

''3 Miller asserts that, if given to cows, this leaf will impart a had flavour 
to the milk ; a statement which, Fee says, is quite incorrect. 

A merely fanciful notion, without apparently the slightest foundation : 
the same, too, may he said of the alleged antipathy of the serpent to the 
beech-tree, which is neither venomous nor odoriferous. 
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iTioming or the evening, he it ever so long ; indeed, they ■will 
always keep at the greatest possible distance from it. We 
state the fact from ocular demonstration,^^ that if a serpent 
and a lighted fire are placed within a circle formed of the leaves 
of the ash, the reptile will rather throw itself into the fire than 
encounter the leaves of the tree. By a wonderful provision 
of ISTaturc, the ash has been made to blossom before the ser- 
pents leave their holes, and the fall of its leaf does not take 
place till after they have retired for the winter. 

CHAP. 25 . ( 14 .) — TWO YAEIETIES OP THE LIHDEK-TEEE. 

In the linden- tree the male"^® and the female are totally dif- 
ferent. In the male the wood is hard and knotty, of a redder 
hue, and with a stronger smell; the bark, too, is thicker, and, 
when taken off, has no flexibility. The male hears neither 
seed nor blossom as the female does, the trunk of which is 
thicker, and the wood white and of excellent quality. It is a 
singular thing, but no animal will touch the fruit of this 
tree, although the juice of the leaves and the bark is sweet. 
Between the bark and the wood there are a number of thin 
coats, formed by the union of numerous fine membranes ; of 
these they make those hands'® which are known to us as 'Hilim.’’ 
The finer membranes are called ‘^philyrm,’^ and are rendered 
famous by the honourable mention that the ancients have 
made of them as ribbons for wreaths'® and garlands. The 

"5 This story of Pliny has been corroborated by M. de Yerone, and as 
strongly contradicted by Camerarius and Gharras : with M. Fee, then, we 
must leave it to the reader to judge which is the most likely to be speaking 
the truth. It is not improbable that Pliny may have been imposed upon*, 
as liis credulity would not at all times preciude him from hejng duped. 

There is no such distinction in the linden or lime, as the flowers are 
hcrmaphroditical. They are merely two varieties : the male of Pliny being 
the Tiiia microphylla of Bccandoiles, and a variety of the Tilia Eiiropma 
of Linnaeus ; and the female being the Tilia platyphyllos, another variety 
of the Tilia Europaea of Linnaeus. 

” Not at all singular, Fee says, the fruit being dry and insipid. 

’'s In France these cords are still made, and are used for well-ropes, 
whcat-sbeafs, (fcc. In the north of France, too, brooms are made of the 
outer bark, and the same is the case in Westphalia. 

See B. xxi. c. 4. Ovid, Fasti, B, v. 1. 337, speaks of the revellers at 
drunken banquets binding their hair with the philyra. 
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wood of this tree is p^roof against the attacks of worms it 's 
of moderate height only, bnt of very considerable utility. 

CHAP. 26 . ( 15 .) — TAliXETIES OP THE MAPLE. 

^ The maple, ^Yhich is pretty nearly of the sarae®^ size as the 
lime, is inferior to the citrus only for the beauty of its wood 
when employed for cabinet work, and the exquisite finish it 
admits of. There are numerous varieties^ of this tree : the 
light maple, remarkable for the extreme Avhiteness of its wood, 
is known as the Gallic^’ maple in Italy beyond the Padus, 
being a native of the countries beyond the Alps. Another 
kind is covered w'ith wavy spots running in all directions. 
In consequence of its superior beauty it bus received its name,*’^ 
from its strong resemblance to the marks w'hich are seen in 
the tail of the peacock ; the finest kinds are those wdiich grow 
in Istria and Ehaetia. An inferior sort of maple is known as 
crussivenium.” 

The Greeks distinguish the varieties according to their re- 
spective localities. The maple of the j)lains,^= they say, is 
Avhitc, and not ; they give it the name of glinon.’’ 
On the other hand, the mountain maple, they say, is of a 
more varie-gated appearance, and harder, the wood of the male 
tree being more particularly so, and the best adapted for spe- 

“ Teredo.” If be means under this name to include the tinea as 
•well, the assertion is far too general, as this wood is eaten away by insects, 
though more slowly than the majority of the non-resinous woods. It is 
sometimes perforated quite through by the larvce of the byrrhus, our death- 
watch. 

^ This is incorrect. It attains a veiy considerable lieight, and some- 
times an enonnons size. Thu trunk is known to grow to as much as forty 
or fifty feet in cireumferenee. 

The maple is much less in size than what the lime or linden really is. 

See B. xiii, c. 29. 

Fee says there are hut five varieties of the ninple known in France. 
He doubts wdiether tlie common maple, the Acer campestre of Linngeus, 
w'as known to the ancients. 

Fee identifies it with the Acer pseudo-platanus of Linnmus, the Acer 
montanurn candidum of 0. Bauhin. This tree is not uncommon in Italy. 

^ Acer pavonaceum peacock maple.” lie gives a similar account 
of the spots on the wood of the citrus, B. xiii. c. 19. 

Or ‘HMck-vuined ” maple. 

Supposed by Fee to he the Acer Monspessiilanns of Linnaeus, also the 
Acer trilobiim of Liiinajus. 

A variety of the Acer pseudo-platanus of Linnseus, according to Fee. 
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cimens of elegant 'workmanship. A third kind, again, accord- 
ing to the Greeks, is the ZYgia,®*^ Yith a red ^Yood, Ydiich is 
easily split, and a pale, rough bark. Other ajithors, hoY-ever, 
prefer to make of this last a peculiar species, and give it in 
Latin the name of carpinus/’ 

CHAP. 27. (16.) — BUTTSCUH : MOLLTJSCTJM ; the STAPHYLODE]S’I)liOX. 

But the most beautiful feature of all in the maple is what is 
knoYTi as bruscum, and, even more particularly so, the mol- 
iuscum. These are both of them tuberosities of this tree, the 
bruscum presenting veins more violently contorted, y’ bile those 
of the molluscum are disposed in a more simple and uniform 
manner : indeed, if this last Y^ere of sufficiently large size to 
admit of tables being made of it, there is no doubt that it 
would be preferred to the Ymod of the citrus even. At the 
present day, however, we find it but little used except for the 
leaves of tablets, or as a veneer for couches.®^ Tuberosities are 
also found on the alder, but as much inferior to those already 
mentioned, as the alder itself is to the maple. In the maple 
the male tree®^ is the first to blossom. The trees that frequent 
dry spots are preferred to those that grow in Y^atery localities, 
which is the case also with the ash. 

There is found in the countries beyond the Alps a tree, the 
■wood, of which is very similar to that of the Ydiite maple, and 
which is knoYm as the staphylodendron.®^ This tree bears a 
pod®® in which there is found a kernel, Yffiich has the fiavour 
of the hazel-nut. 

CHAP. 28. — THHEE VAEIETIES OP THE BOX-TKEE. 

One of the most highly esteemed of ail the woods is the 

^ The Carpinus betulus of Linnreus ; the horn-beam or yoke-elm. 

** Silicios.” This word appears to bo explained by the accompanying 
word “ iaminas but it is very doubtful what is the correct reading. 

The Alnus glutinosa of Decandolles. In c. 38, Pliny says, very in- 
correctly, that the aider has a remarkably thick leaf ; and in c. 45, with 
equal incorrectness, that it bears neither seed nor fruit. 

observes, that it is incorrect to say that the male tree blossoms 
before the female, if such is Pliny’s meaning here. 

From the Greek," meaning “ a tree with clusters.” It is the Staphylca 
pinnata of Linnmus, the wild or fdse pistachio of the French. 

‘‘Siiiqua.” This term. Fee says, is very inappropriate to the fruit of 
this tree, which is contained in a membranous capsule. The kernel is oily, 
and has the taste of the almond more than the nut. 
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box,®® but it is seldom Temed, and tlien only tlie wdod of tlae 
root. In oilier respects, it is a wood, so to say, of q^uiet and 
unpretending appearance, but MgHy esteemed for a certain 
degree of hardness and its pallid hue: the tree, too, is very 
extensiveijr employed in ornamental gardening.®^ There are 
three®® varieties of it : the Grallic®® box, which is trained to 
shoot upwards in a pyramidal form, and attains a very consi- 
derable height; the oleaster,^ which is condemned as being 
utterly worthless, and emits a disagreeable odour ; and a third, 
known as the Italian’^ box,® a wild variety, in my opinion, 
which has been improved by cultivation. This last spreads 
more than the others, and forms a thick hedge : it is an ever- 
green, and is easily clipped. 

The box-tree abounds on the Pyrenean® range, the moun- 
tains of Cytorus, and the country about Eerecynthus.^ The 
trunk grows to the largest size in the island of Corsica,® and 
its blossom is by no means despicable; it is this that causes 
the honey there to be bitter.® The seed of the box is held in 
aversion by all animals. That which grows upon Mount 
Olympus in Macedonia is not more slender than the other 
kinds, but the tree is of a more stunted growth. It loves 
spots exposed to the cold winds and the sun : in fire, too, it 
manifests all the hardness of iron ; it gives out no flame, and 
is of no use whatever for the manufacture of charcoal.’^ 

The Buxus semj^ervirens of Linnjeus. 

It is still extensiyely used for a similar purpose. 

There are only two species now known : that previously mentioned, 
and the Buxus Baleariea of Lamarck. The first is divided into the four 
varieties, arhorescens, an^ustifolia, suffruticosa, and myrtifolia, 

‘•^9 The Buxus sempervirens of Linnaeus ; very common in the south of 
Prance, and on the banks of the Loire. 

- It is doubtful if this is a box at all. The wild olive, mentioned in B. 
XV. c. 7, has the same name ; all the varieties of the box emit a disagree-' 
able smell. 

- A variety of the Buxus sempervirens, the same as the Buxus sufiruti- 
cosa of Lamarck. 

* The Pyrenean box is mostly of the arborescent kind. 

* In Phrygia. See B. v. c. 29. 

^ The arborescent variety. 

, ® This is doubted by Pee, but it is by no means impossible. In Penn- 
sylvania the bees collect a poisonous honey from the Kalmia latifoiia. 

^ A very good charcoal might be made from it, but the wood is too 
valuable for such a purpose. It burns with a bright, clear flame, and 
throws out a considerable heat. 

TOL. III. 
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CHAP. 29 , ( 17 ,) — POUR VARIETIES OF THE ELM. 

Midway between the preceding ones and the fruit-trees 
stands the elm, partaking of the nature of the former in its 
wood, and being akin to the latter in the friendship which it 
manifests for the xine.^ The Greeks distinguish two varieties of 
this tree : the mountain® elm, which is the larger of the two, 
and that of the plains, W'hich is more shrubbj'. Italy gives 
the name of Atinia’’^*’ to the more lofty kindvS, and gives the 
preference to those which are of a dry nature and will not 
grow in damp localities. Another variety is the Gallic elmd^ 
and a third, the Italian,^® with leaves Ij ing closer together, and 
springing in greater numbers from a single stalk. A fourth 
kind is the wild elm. The Atinia does not produce any 
samarud*'* that being the name given to the seed of the elm. 
All the elms will grow from slips or cuttings, and all of them, 
with the exception of the Atinia, may be propagated from 
seed. 

CHAP, 30 . ( 18 .) THE XATTJRES OF THE VARIOUS TREES ACCORDIXO 

TO THEIR LOCALITIES : THE MOUNTAIN TREES, AX1> THE TREES 

OP THE PLAIN. 

Having now made mention of the more remarkable trees, it 
remains for me to state some general facts connected wdtii 
them all. The cedar, the larch, the torch- tree, and the other 
resinous trees prefer mountainous localities : the same is 
the case also wdth the aquifolia, the box, the holm-oak, the 
juniper, the terebinth, the poplar, the wild mountain-ash, and 

® Aitbcmgli (ill comTuon, too, with other trees) it, is used as a support for 
the vine, that docs not any the more make it of the same nature as the 
fruitrtrees. 

® The XJlmus effusa of Willdeiiow ; the Ulnius montan a of Smith ; Flor. 
Frit. 

The Ulmus campestris of Linnajus ; the Ulmus maritii of other he- 
laiiists, The ordinary elm, Fee thinks. 

A variety of the Uimiis campestris, probably. 

This name is still preserved by botanists. Pliny is incorrect in saying 
that the large elm produces no seed, the only difference being that the k-ed 
is smaller than in the other kinds. Columella, B. v. c. 6, contradicts the 
statement here made by Pliny, but says that it appears to be sterile, in 
comparison with the others. 

The Pinas niaritima of Linnseus, which produces the greater part of 
the resins used in France, is found, however, in great abundance in the 
fiat country of the Landes. 
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the yoke-elm.^® On the Apennmes there is also found a shrub 
known as the /^cotinus,”^'^ famous for imparting to cloth a 
purple colour like that of the murex. Tlie fir, the robur, the 
chesimt, the lime, the hoim«oak. and the cornel will grow 
equally well on mountain or in Talley ; while the maple/' the 
ash,^ the serTice, the linden, and the cherry, more particularly 
prefer a watery spot on the slope of a hilly declivity . It is 
not often that we see the plum, the pomegranate, the olive, 
the walnut, the mulberry, or the elder, growing on an elevated 
site : the cornel, too, the ha2;ei, the qnereus, the wild ash, the 
maple, the ash, the beech, and the yoke-elm, descend to the 
plains ; while the elm, the apple, the pear, the laurel, tlie 
myrtle, the biood-red^® shrub, the holm-oak, and the brooms ^® 
that are employed in dyeing cloths, all of them aspire to a 
more elevated locality. 

The sorb,-'^ and even still more the birch, are foml of a 
cold site ; this last is a native of (jraul, of singular whiteness 
and slender shape, and rendered terrible as forming the fasces 
of the magistracy. Prom its flexibility it is employed also in 
mailing circlets and the ribs of panniers. In Gaui,''^- too, they 
extract a bitumen from it by boiling. To a cold site, also, 
belongs the thorn, which affords the most auspicious torches'*'® 

On the contrary, tlie yoke-elm, or horn-beam, grows almost exclusively 
on the plains; anti the same with the cornel and the poplar. 

The Rhus cotinus of Linnaeus, the fustic. See 1>. xiii. c. 41. This, 
however, imparts a yellow colour, while PUiiy speaks of a purple. It has 
been asserted, however, tliat the roots of it produce a line red. There is 
no tree in Europe that produces a purple for dyeing. 

The maple, the ash, and the service-tree, are as often found in the 
[►lains as on the hills. 

See c. 43, u-iid B. xxiv. c. 43. The Cornns sangninea of Linnmus, 
the blood-red cornel ; the branches of which are rod in the winter, and the 
iVuit filled with a blood-rcd juice. This is probably the same shrub us the 
male cornel, mentioned furtlier on by Pliny. 

The Genista tin etoria ofLitinmus, or ‘Givers’ broom. 

‘20 a sorvice-trtie,” the Sorbus domestica of Linnaius. It thrives ju.sfc 
us well in a warm locality as a cold one. 

The Petula alba of Liniifcus. It was an object of terror not only 
in tlie hands of the Roman iictor, but in those of the pedagogue also, 
and is still to some ext(mt. Hence it was formerly nicknamed “ iirbor 
sapientiie,” the “ tree of wisdom. 

-- This is no longer done in France, but it is in Russia, where they ex- 
tract from it an empyroumaticoil, which is used in preparing Russia leather, 
and wdiich imparts to it its agreeable smell. 

-3 Leys, both of whose parents were surviving, used to carry before the 
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of ail for tlie nuptial ceremony ; from the circumstance, as 
Massnrius assures ns, that the shepherds, on the occasion of 
the rape of the Sabine women, made their torches of the wood 
of this tree: at the present day, however, the woods of the 
yoke-elm and the hazel are more generally employed for this 
purpose. 

CHAP. 31. — THBES WHICH GROW OH A DRY SOIL: THOSE WHICH 

ARE EOUHL IH WET LOCALITIES : THOSE WHICH ARE EOUHB IN 

BOTH INLIFEERENTLY. 

The cypress, the walnut, the chesnut, and the laburnum,^* 
are averse to water. This last tree is also a native of the 
Alps, and far from generally known: the wood is hard and 
white, and the flowers, which are a cubit-® in length, no bee 
will ever touch. The shrub, too, known as Jupiter’s beard, 
manifests an equal dislike to water : it is often clipped, and is 
employed in ornamental gardening, being of a round, bushy 
form, with a silvery leaf. The willow, the alder, the poplar,^ 
the siler,^^ and the privet,^® so extensively employed for making 
tallies, will only grow in damp, watery places ; which is the 

bride a torch of white thorn. This thorn was, not improbably, the “ Cra- 
taegus oxyacantha’' of Linnaeus, wiiich bears a white flower. See B. xxiv, 
c. 66. 

The Cytisus laburnum of Linnceus, also known as false ebony,** still 
a native of the Alps. 

23 But blackish in the centre; whence its name of false ebony. 

23 Meaning the clusters of the flowers. 

27 The Antiiyllis harha Jovis of modern botanists. The leaves have 
upon them a silvery down, whence the name “ argyrophylla,” given to it 
by Msench. 

2s But in 0 . 30, he says that the poplar grows on hilly or mountainous 
declivities. 

23 This tree has not been satisfactorily identified ; but Fee is of opinion 
that it is probably a variety of the willow, the Salix viteUina of Liimmas. 
Sprengel thinks that it is the Salix caprsea. 

*30 The Ligustrum vulgare of Linn® us. It has black fruit and a white 
flower, and is rendered famous by the lines of Virgil — Ed. ii. 17 : 

0 formose puer, nimiimx ne crede colori ; 

Alba ligustra eadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur.** 

It is evidently this , juxtaposition that has prompted Pliny to mention the 
vaccinium in the succeeding passage. In B. xii. c. 51, and B. xxiv. c. 45, 
Pliny seems inclined to confound this shrub Avith the Cyprus, the Lawsonia 
inermis of Linnseus, the Henna of the east, a totally different plant. 

31 Wooden tallies used by public officers in keeping their accounts. They 
were employed till the middle ages. 
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case also witli tlie vaecinium/^^^ in Italy for driiggiog oiir 
slaves, aad in Oaui for the purpose of dyeing the garments of 
slaves a purple colour. All those trees^ which are common 
to the mountains and the plains, grow to a larger size, and are 
of more eoniely appearance when grown on the plains, while 
those found on the naonntains have a better wood and more 
finely veined, with the exception of the apple and the pear. 

CHAP. 32 . ( 19 .) — DIVISION OP PKEES INTO VAEIOHS SPECIES. 

In addition to these particulars, some of the trees lose their 
leaves, while others, again, are evergreens. Before, however, 
we -treat of this distinction, it will be necessary first to touch 
upon another. There are some trees that are altogether of a 
wild nature, while there are others, again, that are more 
civilized, such being the names®® by which man has thought 
fit to distinguish the trees. Indeed, these last, which by their 
fruits or some other beneficial property, or else by the shade 
which they afford, show themselves the benefactors of man, 
are not inappropriately called civilized”®® trees. 

CHAP, 33 . ( 20 .) — THEES WHICH DO NOT lOSE THEIE POLIAGE. 

THE BHODODENDKON, TKEES WHICH DO NOT LOSE THE WHOLE 

OF THEIE FOLIAGE. PLACES IN WHICH THERE ABE NO TREES. 

Belonging to this last class, there are the following trees 
which do not lose their leaves : the olive, the laurel, the 
palm, the myrtle, the cypress, the pine, the ivy, the rhodo- 
dendron,®’ and, although it may be rather called a herb than a 
tree, the savin.^ The rhododendron, as its name indicates, 
comes from Greece. By some it is known as the nerium,*’*® 
and by others as the rhododaphne. It is an evergreen, hear- 
se The Pruims mahaleb, Desfoutaines says ; hut F^e identifies it with the 
black heath-berry, or whortle-berry, still called “ vaciet ” in France, It 
does not, however, grow, as Idiny says, in watery places, but in woods and 
on- shrubby hills. ®® See B. xxi, c 97. 

* These observations, Fee says, are borrowed from Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant, B. iii. c. 4, and are founded on trutlu 

^ “ Siivestres,” and “ urbaniores.” 36 XJrbanae. 

The Kerion oleander of Linnaeus; the laurel-rose, or rose of St. An- 
thony of the French ; it has some distant resemblance to the olive-tree, 
but its leaf is that of the laurel, and its flower very similar to that of 
the rose. 

3® See B. xxiv. c. 61. 


Nerion’^ is the Greek name. 
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ing a strong resemblance to the rose-tree, and throwing out 
numerous branches from the stem ; to beasts of burden, goats, 
and sheep it is poisonous, but for man it is an antidote against 
the Ycnom of serpents. 

(21.) The following among the forest-trees do not lose their 
leaves : the fir, the larch, the pinaster, the juniper, the cedar, 
tlio terebinth, the box, the holm-oak, the aquifolia,, the cork, 
the yew, and the tamaidsk.'^^ A middle place between the 
evergreens and those which are not so, is occupied by the an- 
draehie,^- in Greece, and by the arbutus^^ in all parts of the 
world ; as they lose all their leaves wdth the exception of those 
on the top of the tree. Among certain of the shrubs, too, the 
l)ramble and the calamus, the leaves do not fall. In the territory 
of Thiirii, where Sybaris formerly stood, from the city there 
was a single oak**^ to be seen that never lost its leaves, and 
never used to bud before midsummer : it is a singular thing 
that this fact, w^hich has been so often alluded to by the Greek 
■writers, should have been passed over in silence by our own.^* 
Indeed, so remarkable are the virtues that we find belonging 
to some localities, that about Memphis in Eg}q)t, and at Ele- 
pliantina in Thebais, the leaves^ fall from none of the trees, 
not the vine even. 

CHAP. 34. (22.) — THE HATURK OP THE LEAVES WHICH WITHE B 
AND FALL. 

All the trees, with the exception of those already men- 

It has certain dangerous properties, which cause the herbivorous ani- 
mals to avoid touching it. It acts strongly on the muscular system, and, 
as Fee remarks, used as an antidote to the stings of serpents, it is not iui- 
probahle that its effect would be the worst of the two. 

See B. xiii. c. h7. The tamarisk of the moderns is not an evergreen, 
which has caused writers to doubt if it is identical with tlie tamariscus of 
the ancients, and to be disposed to look for it among the larger eriem or 
jieaths. The leaves of the larch fall every year ; those of the other ever- 
greens mostly every two or three years. See B. xiii. c. 40. 

See B. xiii. c. 40, This assertion of Pliny is erroneous, as these trees 
are in reality evergreens, though all trees of that class are liable to lose their 
leaves through certain maladies. 

“ Quercus.'’ The ilex or holm-oak is an evergreen. 

Pliny is in error here. Varro, Be Be Bust. B. i. c- 7, has made men- 
tion of this tree- 

The hot climates possess a greater number of evergreens than the' tem- 
perate regions, but not of the same species or genus. The vine invariably 
loses its leaves each year. 


Chap. 35.] TBEES .WITH LEATES OE TAEIOUS COEOFSS. ,S75 

tioEed—a list \Tliieli it w be tedious to enumerate — lose 
their leaves, and it bas been observed that tbe leaf does not 
dry up and wither unless it is thin, broad, and soft ; while, 
on the other hand, the leaves that do not fall are those which 
are fleshy, thick, and narrow.^^ It is an erroneous theory 
that the leaf does not fall in those trees the juices of which 
are more unctuous than the rest ; for who could make out that 
such is the case with the holm-oak, for instance ? Timseus, 
the mathematician, is of opinion that the leaves fail while the 
sun is passing through the sign of Scorpio, being acted upon by 
the influences of that luminary, and a certain venom which 
exists in the atmosphere : hut then we have a right to wmnder 
how it is that, the same reasons existing, the same influence 
is not exercised equally on all. 

The leaves of most trees fall in autumn, but in some at a 
later period, remaining on the tree till the approach of winter, 
it making no difference whether they have germinated at an 
earlier period or a later, seeing that some that are the very 
first to hud are among the last to lose their leaves — the 
almond, the ash, and the elder, for instance : the mulberry, 
on the other hand, buds the last of all, and loses its leaves 
among the very first. The soil, too, exercises a very consi- 
derable influence in this respect: the leaves failing sooner 
where it is diy and thin, and more particularly when the tree 
is old : indeed, there are many trees that lose them before the 
fruit is ripe, as in the case of the late fig, for instance, and the 
•winter pear : on the pomegranate, too, the fruit, when ripe, 
beholds nothing hut the trunk of the parent tree. And not 
even upon those trees which always retain their foliage do the 
same leaves always remain, for as others shoot up beneath them, 
the old leaves gradually wither away : this takes place about 
the solstices more particularly. 

CHAP. 35. — TBEES WHICH HAVE HEAVES OE VAHIOTJS COLOTJES ; 

TUBES WITH LEAVES OP TAEIOUS SHAPES. THEEE VARIETIES 

OP THE POPLAE. 

The leaves continue the same upon everj^ species of tree, 

1^7 This last assertion, I’ee says, is far from true, in rektion to the coni- 
ferous trees. 
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witB tlie exception of tlie poplar, the ivy, and the croton, 
which we have already mentioned as being called the cicns.”^® 

(23.) There are three kinds of poplar; the white/® the 
black,®® and the one known as the Libyan®^ poplar, with a very 
diminutive leaf, and extremely black ; much esteemed also for 
the fungi which grow from it. The white poplar has a parti- 
coloured leaf, white on the upper, side and green beneath. 
This poplar, as also the’ black variety, and the croton, have a 
rounded leaf when young, as though it had been described with 
a pair of compasses, but when it becomes older the leaf throws 
out angular projections. On the other hand, the leaf of the 
ivy/® which is angular at first, becomes rounder, the older the 
tree. From the leaves of the poplar there falls a very thick 
down upon the white poplar, whiich, it is said, has a greater 
quantity of leaves than the others, this down is quite white, 
resembling locks of wool. The leaves of the pomegranate and 
the almond are red. 

CHAP. 36. — LEAVES WHICH TUSH EOmSTU EVERY YEAR, 

We find a most remarkable and, indeed, a marvellous peculi- 
arity®^ existing in the elm, the lime, the olive, the white pop- 
lar, and the willow ; for immediately after the summer solstice 
the leaves of these trees turn completely round ; indeed, we 
have no sign which indicates with greater certainty that that 
period has past. 

( 24.) These trees also present in their leaves the same dif- 
ference that is to be observed in those of all the rest ; the 
underside, which looks towards the ground, is of a green, 

^8 See B. XV. c. 7. The Populus alba of LirmeBUs. 

50 The Populus nigra of Linnjcus. 

51 The Populus tremula of Linuaeus. This statement as to the leaves of 
the poplar is verified by modern experience. 

52 This does not appear to be exactly correct as to the iyy. The leaves 
on the young suckers or the old and sterile branches are dinded into three 
or five regular lobes, while those which grow on the branches destined 
to bear the blossoms are ovals or lanceolated ovals in shape. 

53 It is not from the leaves, but from the fruit of the tree that this down 
falls ; the seeds being enveloped with a cottony substance. This passage 
is hopelessly corrupt. 

^ See B. xviii. c. 68, where he enlarges still further on this asserted 
peculiarity; he borrows his statement from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
B. i. c. 16, 
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CHAP, 37 . THE CAKE BESTOWEB OH THE lEAVES OF THE PALM 
AND THE USES TO 'WHICH THEY AltE APPBIEI). ^ 

We have already said®® that in the East strong ropes are 

Mns if tie ® *^“<1 that they are improved by 

jing in the water. Among ourselves, too, the leaves of the 

palm are generally plucked immediately after harvest, the best 
being those that have no divisions in them. These leaves are 
left to dry under cover for four days, after -which thev are 

SrSevIs^ ^ h and left out in the open air aU night! 
till they have become quite white and dry - after this 
are split before they are put to any use. ^ ^ 


CHAP. 38 . ^EEJIABKABtE PACTS CONHECTEB -WITH LEAVES. 

_ The broadest leaves are those of the fig, the vine, and the 
plane; while those of the myrtle, the pomegranate, and the 
ohve are “arrow._ The leaf of the pine and the cedar is fine 
and resembles hair, while that of the hoHy and one variety of 
the holm oak®® is pncUy— indeed, in the juniper, we fi^d a 


„ These statements are_ quite conformable ■with the fact. 

Tirvf fiTo ®<^atem_ent is quite true,_so far as the fact that the leaves hav, 
not the same posiUon m the day-time as during the night : the chances o 
position vary greatly, however, in the different Irinds. ItVgener^vSch 
that an organic irn^bility is the cause of this phenomenon. ^ ^ 

' Ihis seems to be the meaning of ‘‘In aliis gentium lana est ’• TT. 

*• 20? Thunbergtelkus thal 
atkoodesand, near the Cape of Good Hope, there grows so Idck a down 
H Lamarck, that it is employed to imitate a 

®® ItiiL 0 7 ’ Sloves, stoJki^^, &r “ 

®® “Genereiiioum.’’ It is not improbable that he here refers to the variety 


gTEKsy colour, and has a smooth surface ;®® while the veins the 
caUous skm, andfhe articulations, lie upon the upper face’ the 
vems making incisions in the parts beneath, like^^hose to be 

oliTO is whiter 

of the T^“°*Tt®T°^’ the same is the case, too, with that 
■words Ta® of all trees turn®® every day to- 

wards the sun, the object being that the ■under side mav he 
warmed by its heat. The u|per surface of thm XSs a 
down upon it, in however small quantity it may be ; in some 
eountnes this down is used as a k^d of wool.®® ^ 
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risk“ is fleshv 1 fi, +f ^ ^ 

thir-la,«=Q 61 t ’ remarkable for its 

thickness. In the reed, tlie -n-illow, and the palm “ the l.-if 

s long, and in the latter tree it is double as ^x4i : that of fha 

pointed in the apple.® ‘ In the Iry 
the leaf IS angular, and in the plane divided.®* In the i)ito}7 

wh?eTn^ S ^ oh clt 

maSn iJ 'Vf -1“^“"® whole of the outer 

Xn+i ti, 1 bramble it has a spiny surface. In some 
Ee - stinging, the nettle for in- 

the ^ the pine, “ the pitch-tree, the fir, the larch 
the cedar, and the hoUy, it is prickly. In the olive and the 
holm-oak it has a short stalk, in the vine a long one • in the 

h^his tref and the leaves 

v^hen Lm- ' H that make a crackling noise®“ 

IV hen coming in contact with another. 

In one variety of the apple-tree*“ we find a small leaf nro 

^ctlTfThem -nie“resSS 

a couple ot them. Then, again, in some trees the leaves sre 

onh!m 5iUe“in Se the extremities 

tself TW “Po>i the trunk 

itselt. They are sometimes thick and clo.se and at others 

leaf il ^tiiob is more particularly the ease where the 

loat IS large and broad. In the myrtle™ they are symmetSuy 

6o“t oS“^^*Lfoa “ 

B. xiii. c. 7. 

65 divided/' but strongly lobed. 

|w|,tJ.£=£vitiT.c K'^'s 

nf passage would be apt to mislead, did we not know that the! on vp« 

® Cre^lnl^ ^ “ quivering” poplar. 

™ s2 B xv" r" St" a spscies, but an accidental monstrositi-. 

.3/, where he speaks of the Hexastich myrtle. 


Chap. 39.] OBBEE OF THE PEOBtlCTIOIS- OF PLANTS. 3/9 

arranged, ia the box, concave, and, upon the apple, scattered 
without any order or regularity. In the apple and the pear 
we find several leaves issuing from the same stalk, and in the 
elm and the cytisus^^ they are covered with ramified veins. 
To the above particulars Cato'“ adds that the leaves of the 
poplar and the quercus should not be given to cattle after they 
have fallen and become withered, and he recommends tlie 
leaves of the hg,*^^ the holm-oak, and the ivy for oxen : the 
leaves, too, of the reed and the laurel are sometimes given 
them to eat. The leaves of the service-tree fall all at once, 
but in the others only by degrees. Thus much in reference 
to' the leaves. 

CHAP. 39, (25.)' — THE XATUIiAL OBBEB OF THE PEODXJCTIOX OF 
PLAKTS. 

The following is the order in which the operations of l^a- 
tiire take place throughout the year. The first is fecundation, 
which takes place when the west wind begins to prevail, gene- 
rally about the sixth day before the ides of Pebruary.^^ By 
the agency of this wind all the productions of the earth are 
impregnated ; to such an extent, indeed, that the mares even 
in Spain are impregnated by it, as we have already stated.'® 
This is the generating principle of the universe, and it re- 
ceives its name of Pavonius, as some think, from our word 
^‘fovere,” which means ‘^‘to warm and cherish;” it blo-ws 
from due west at the opening of the spring. The peasantry 
caE this period of the year the time of heat,^’'® because ISia- 
ture is then longing to receive the seeds of her various j>ro- 
diictions, and is imparting life to everything that is planted. 
The vegetables conceive"^’ o|i various days, each according to 

The leaves of the elm and the tree supposed to he identical with the 
cytisns of tiie ancients have no characteristics in common. Bee B. xiii. 
c. 47, and the l^otes. 

lie Ee Bust. cc. 5, 30, 45. 

73 inappropriate food for cattle, it would appear: thefig leaf being 
charged with a corrosive milky Juice ; the leaf of the holm oak, hard ana 
leathery ; and that of the ivy, bitter and nauseous in the highest degree. 

Eighth of February. See B. viii. c. 67. 

Catlitio. 

He alludes to the period of the rising of the sap ; an entirely dis- 
tinct process from germination. 
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its respectiye nature : some immediately, as with anim.k 
others, again, more slowly, earryin"' with them „ 

CKAP. dO.-TEEES WHICH HTOB BLOSSOM, THE JTOIPBR. 

The appeaimoe of the blossom bespeaks the arrival nf tPo 

E‘r f si£: 

test with each other which shall excel in t-ov" l 
and tints which they display. TMs reVAa.^ 
denied to many of thei;^;r S do 
there are certain sombre trees which do not nartioinaf^^’ 

Er “rs," 7 j”'- M" »i Ohts ti 

wklk’+L are nerer bedecked with blossoms ’ and 

with them there is no particular foremnner sent forth to an 
nounee the yearly birth of their respeetire fS The aaml 
IS the ease too, with the cultivated and the wild' fi- ™ 
immediately present their fruit in place of any blossom Fnnn 

S.'’ihS'ElrTpS^“‘ “ •" S’S 

destitute” of blossom; some writers 

« bis 

previously mtSed,1staiteS^^ ^Ueblotom” rf the & f 

ver^mueb eoucealed, however, from view iuUe tZcre ofMf ZaZ 
Xliis IS the fact, the male tree is steiile, but it fT,. 



CHAP. 4L' — EECXrNDATIOK OF TREES. 0EEMIFATION : THE 
APPEAEANCE OP THE PETJIT. 

All trees germinate, howeyer,®^ even tiiose whicli do not 
blossom. In this respect there is a very considerable differ- 
ence in relation to the Yarious localities; for in the same 
species we find that the tree, when planted in a marshy spot, 
will germinate earlier than elsewhere ; next to that, the trees 
that grow on the plains, and last of ah those that are found in 
the woods : the wild pear, too, is naturally later in budding 
than the other pears. At the first breath of the west 
the cornel buds, and close upon it the laurel ; then, a little 
before the equinox, we find the lime and the maple germi- 
nating. Among the earlier trees, too, are the poplar, the elm, 
the willow, the alder, and the nut-trees. The plane buds, 
too, at an early period. 

Others, again, germinate at the beginning of spring, the 
holly, for instance, the terebinth, the paiiurus,®^* the chesnut, 
and the glandiferous trees. On the other hand, the apple is 
late in budding, and the cork-tree the very last of all. Some 
trees germinate twice, whether it is that this arises from some 
exuberant fertility of the soil, or ffom the inviting tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere; this takes place more particularly 
in the several varieties of the cereals. Excessive germination, 
however, has a tendency to weaken and exhaust the tree. 

Besides the spring budding, some trees have naturally an- 
other budding, which depends upon the infiuence of their own 
respective constellations,®^ a theory which w^e shall find an 

These remarks, borrowed from Theophrastus, are generally consis- 
tent with our expedience. 

^ s-j remarks that Pliny here copies from Theophrastus, a writer of 
Greece, without making allowance for the difference of localities. Theo- 
phrastus, however, gives the laurel an earlier period for budding than 
Xriiny does. 

The Ehamnus paliurus of Linnoeus. 

This is entirely fanciful : though it is the case that in some trees, 
the ligneous ones, namely, there are two germinations in the year, oiie 
at the beginning of spring, which acts more particularly on the branches, 
and the other at the end of summer, which acts more upon the parts 
nearer the roots. 


utterly fallacious, and all the junipers always present the same 
sombre appearance. Bo, too, in life, the fortunes of many 
i men are ever without their time of blossoming. 
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opportunity of more conveniently discussing in the next Book 
but one.®^ The winter budding takes place at the rising of 
the Eagle, the summer at that of the Dog-star, and a third bud- 
ding^® again at that of Arcturus. Some persons think that these 
two buddings are common to all trees, but that they are to be 
remarked more particularly in the hg, the vine, and the pome- 
granate j seeing that, when this is the case, the crop of figs, in 
Thessaly and Macedonia more particularly, is remarkably abun- 
dant : but it is in Egypt more especially that illustrations of 
this vast abundance are to be met with. All the trees in 
general, when they have once begun to germinate, proceed 
continuously with it; the robur, however, the fir-tree, and 
the larch germinate intermittently, ceasing thrice, and us 
many times*^^ beginning to bud again, and hence it is that they 
shed the scales of their hark^Hhree several times; a thing 
that takes place with all trees during the period of germina- 
tion, the outer coat of the tree bursting while it is budding. 

With these last trees the first budding takes place at the 
beginning of spring, and lasts about fifteen days ; ‘and they ger- 
minate a second time when the sun is passing through the 
sign of Gemini : hence it is that we see the points of the first 
buds pushed upwards by those beneath, a joint marking the 
place where they unite.®*^ The third germination of tliese 
trees takes place at the summer solstice, and lasts no more 
tlian seven days : at this period we may very distinctly detect 
the articulations by wliich the buds are joined to one another 
as they grow. The vine is the only tree that buds twice ; the 
first time when it first puts forth the grape, and the second time 
when the grape comes to maturity. In the trees which do not 
blossom there is only the budding, and then the graduLii ripeii- 

See B. xviii. c. 57. 

There is no such thing as a third budding. 

As already stated, there are never more than two germinations. 

This rupture of the epidermis, caused by the formation beneath of 
new ligneous and conical layers, takes place not solely, as Pliny uinl 
Theophrastus state, at the time of germination, but slowly and conti- 
nuously. 

On the contrary, they are irregular both in their commencement and 
their duration. 

This is not the case ; each hud is independent of the one that has 
preceded it. A suckei*, however, newly developed may give birth to buds 
not at the extremity, but throughout the whole length'of it. 
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m WHAT OEBIB TEEJES BLOSSOM. 


ing of the firuit. Some trees blossom while they are biiddiDg, 
and pass rapidly through that period; hut the fruit is slow in 
coming to maturity, as in the Tine, for instance. Other trees, 
again, blossom and bud but late, while the fruit comes to 
maturity with great rapidity, the mulberry,®*^ for example, 
which is the very last to bud of all the euitwated trees, and 
then only when the cold weather is gone : for this reason 
it has been pronounced the wisest among the trees. But in 
this, the germination, when it has once begun, bursts forth all 
over the tree at the very same moment; so much so, indeed, 
that it is accomplished in a single night, and even with 
noise that may be audibly heard.^^ 


CHAP. 42. — IX' WHAT OEBEIi 'THE TREES BLOSSOM. 

Of the trees which, as we have already stated,^- bud in win- 
ter at the rising of the Eagle, the almond blossoms the first 
of all, in the month of Januar}’^^ namely, while by March th 
fruit is well developed. ISText to it in blossoming is the plum 
of Armenia, and then the tuber and the early peach, the first 
two being exotics, and the latter forced by the agency of culti- 
vation. Among the forest trees, the first that blossoms in the 
course of nature is the eider, which has the most pith of any, 
and the male cornel, which has none®" at all. Among the 
cultivated trees we next have the apple, and immediately after 
— so mucli so, indeed, that it would almost appear that they 
blossom simultaneously — the pear, the cherry, and the plum. 
A" ext to these is the laurel, and then the cypress, and after 
that the pomegranate and the fig : the vine, too, and the olive 
are budding when these last trees are in fiower, the period of 
their conception®® being the rising of the Yergiiim,®® that being 

Sec B. sviii. c. 67- What PHny says here is in general true, 
its germination does not take place with such rapidity as he states. 

A mere fable, of course. In the last Chapter, 

^•5 In Ikiris, Pec says, the almond does not blossom, till March, 
tree should blossom too soon, it is often at the expense of the fruit. 

Probably the apricot. Bee B. xv. c. 12. 

See B. XV. c. 11, See B, xxiv. c. 8. 

This, of course, is not the fact. As to the succeeding statements, 
they are borrowed mostly from Theophrastus, and are in general correct. 

The rising of the vsap. 

Tiic Pleiades. Bee B. xviii. cc. 59 , 60. 
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tlicir constellation.^ As for the vino, it blossoms at tbe summer 
solstice, and the olive begins to do so a little later. All blos- 
soms remain on the trees seven days, and never fall sooner ; 
some, indeed, fall later, but none remain on more than twice 
seven days. The blossoms are always off before the eighth 
day® of the ides of July, the period of the prevalence of the 
Etesian® winds. 

CHAP. 43 . ( 26 .) — AT WHAT PEEIOD EACH TREE BEARS EEtTIT. 

THE CORNEL. 

Upon some trees the fruit does not follow immediately upon 
the fall of the blossom. The cornel^ about the summer sol- 
stice puts forth a fruit that is white at first, and after that 
the colour of blood. The female® of this tree, after autumn, 
bears a sour berry, which no animal wull touch ; its wood, 
too, is spongy and quite useless, while, on the other hand, that 
of the male tree is one of the very strongest and hardest® woods 
known : so great a difference do we find in trees belonging to 
the same species. The terebinth, the maple, and the ash pro- 
duce their seed at harvest- time, while the nut-trees, the apple, 
and the pear, with the exception of the winter or the more 
early kinds, bear fruit in autumn. The glandiferous trees 
hear at a still later period, the setting of the Vergiliae,^ with 
the exception of the sesculus,® which bears in the autumn only ; 
while some kinds of the apple and the pear, and the cork-tree, 
bear fruit at the beginning of winter. 

The fir puts forth blossoms of a saffron colour about the 
summer solstice, and the seed is ripe just after the setting of 
the Yergilise. The pine and the pitch-tree germinate about 
fifteen days before the fir, but their seed is not ripe till after 
the setting of the Yergilise, 

^ It was supposed in astrology that the stars exorcised an effect equally 
upon animal and vegetable life. 

2 2Qth of July. 3 See B. xviii. c. 68. 

^ * The Cornus mas of botanists ; probably the Frutex sanguineus men- 
tioned in c. 30. See also B. xv. c. 31. 

5 Probably the Lonicera Alpigena of Linnaeus ; the fruit of which resem- 
bles a cherry, but is of a sour flavour, and produces vomiting. 

® The wood is so durable, that a tree of this kind in the forest of Mont- 
morency is said to be a thousand years old. 

’ See B. xviii. cc, 59, 60, « See c. 6 of this Book. 
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chap; 44.— TEEES WHICH' BEAB THE WHOLE TEAK. TKEES WmCH. 

HAVE OK THEM THE EKHIT OF THKEE TEAKS. 

Tlie citron- tree/ the juniper, and the holm-oak are looked 
upon as haidng fruit on them the whole year through, and 
upon these trees we see the new fruit hanging along vdth that 
of the preceding year. The pine, however, is the most re- 
markable of them all ; for it has upon it at the same moment 
the fruit that is hastening to maturity, fhe fruit that is to 
come to maturity in the ensuing year, and the fruit that is to 
ripen the next year hut one.^® Indeed, there is no tree that 
is more eager to develope its resources ; for in the same month 
in which a nut is plucked from it, another will ripen in the 
same place ; the arrangement being such, that there is no 
month in which the nuts of this tree are not ripening. Those 
nuts which split while still upon the tree, are known by the 
name of azanise they are productive of injury to the others, 
if not removed, 

CHAP. 45. — TBEES WHICH BEAB KO FKHIT : TBEF.S LOOKED HPOK 
AS ILL-OMEKED. 

The only ones among all the trees that bear nothing what- 
ever, not so much as any seed even, are the tamarisk,^- which 
is used only for making brooms, the poplar,^* the alder, the 
Atinian elm,^^ and the alaternus,^® which has a leaf between 
that of the holm-oak and the olive. Those trees are regarded 
as sinister,^® and are considered inauspicious, which are never 
propagated from seed, and bear no. fruit. Cremutius informs 
us, that this tree, being the one upon which Phyllis hanged 

® See B. xii. c. 7. 

This supposed marvel merely arises from the fact that the fruit has a 
strong ligneous stalk, which almost precludes the possibility of its drop- 
ping off. This is the case, too, not only with the pine, hut with numerous 
other trees as well. 

“Dried” nuts. gee B. xxiy. e. 41. 

But in B. ssiv. c. 32, he speaks of the fruit of the black poplar as an 
antidote for epilepsy. In fact, he is quite in error in denying a seed to 
any of these trees, See c. 29 of this Book. 

The Ehamnus alatemiis of Linnseus, the Phylicaelatior of 0. Bauhin. 
In reality, it bears a small black berry, of purgative qualities. 

“ Infelices,'^ “ unhappy ” rather. 

Daughter of Sithon, king of Thrace, who hanged herself on account 
of the supposed inconstancy of her lover, Bemophoon. Bee Ovid, Heroid. 2. 

Toil. Ill C C 
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herself, 18 never green. Those trees which produce a gum 
open of themselves, after germination : the gum never thickens 
until after the fruit has been removed. 


OH.^. 46.---.TREES WHICH I0SE THEIR FRUIT OR FLOWERS MOST 
READILY. 


Young trees are unproductive^® so long as they are growino-. 
The fruits which fall most readily before they come to maturiS" 
are the date, the fig, the almond, the apple, the pear, and the 
pomegranate, which last tree is also very apt to lose its blossom 
through excessive dews and hoar frosts, Por this reason it is, 
too, that the growers bend the branches of the pomegranate, lest' 
from being straight, they may receive and retain the moisture 
that IS so injurious to them. The pear and the almond,^' 


it it should not rain, but a south wind happen to blow or the 
weather become cloudy, are apt to lose their blossoms, and their 
first fruit as well, if, after the blossom has fallen, there is a 
continuance of such weather. But it is the willow that loses 
Its seed the most speedily of all, long, indeed, before it is ripe ; 

it is that Homer has given it the epithet of ^‘fruit- 
losing. '' 20 Succeeding ages, however, have given to this term 
an mterpretation conformable to their own wicked practices it 
beino: a well-known fact that the seed of the wHlow has the 
of producing barrenness in females. 

In this respect, however, Mature has employed her usual 
foresight, hestowing but Httie care ^ the seed of a tree 
which is produced so easily, and propagated by slips. There 
is, however, it is said, one variety of willow, the seed of which 
at maturity: it is found in the Isle of Crete, at the 
from the grotto of Jupiter: the seed is unsightly and 
and in size about as large as a chick-pea. 

not be taken to tbe letter; indeed, Fee thinks that tbe 
is;— » Young trees do not produce fruit till thej haye 

maturity.’* Trees mostly continue on the 
increase till they die. j luc 

See B. xvii. c, 2 . The assertion here made has not been confirmed 
experience. 

^‘Frugiperda: * in the Greek, wXECTi/ccEpTroj.*. See Horner. Od x 1 510 
as been stt|:geste(^ Hiny says, that the mUow seed had this 'epithet 
opinion abortion; but be does not seem to share the 

s ® ■"Mow-, Fde remarks ; indeed, Theophrastus, B. iii. 

0, speaks of a black poplar as growing there. ^ 
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CHAP. 47 .-— TEEES WHICH ABE ITHPEOBITCTITE IK CEBTAIK PLACED* 

Certain trees also become unproductive, owing to some fault 
in tbe localitj, sucb, for instance, as a coppice-wood in the 
island of Paros, wbicb produces nothing at dl ; in the Isle of 
Ehodes, too, the peach-trees^^ never do anything more than 
blossom. This distinction may arise also &om the sex; and 
when such is the case, it is the male*® tree that never produces. 
Some authors, however, making a transposition, assert that it 
is the male trees only that are prolific. Barrenness may also 
arise from a tree being too thickly covered with leaves, 

CHAP. 48. — THE MODE IK WHICH TBEES BEAE. 

Some among the frait-trees-^ hear on both the sides of the 
branches and the summit, the pear, for instance, the fig- 
tree, and the myrtle. In other respects the trees are pretty 
nearly of a similar nature to the cereals, for in them we find 
the ear growing from the summit, while in the leguminous 
varieties the pod grows from the sides. The palm, as we have 
already®® stated, is the only one that has fruit hanging down 
in bunches enclosed in capsules. 

CHAP. 49. — TREES 12? WHICH THE FRUIT APPEARS BEFORE THE 
LEAVES. 

The other trees, again, bear their fruit beneath the leaves, 
for the purpose of protection, with the exception of the fig, the 
leaf of which is very large, and gives a great abundance of 
shade ; hence it is that we find the fruit placed above it ; in 
addition to which, the leaf makes its appearance after the fruit. 
There is said to be a remarkable peculiarity connected with 
one species of fig that is found in Cilicia, Cyprus, and Hellas ; 
the fruit grows beneath the leaves, while at the same time the 
green abortive fruit, that never reaches maturity, is seen grow- 
ing on the top of them. There is also a tree that produces an 

See B. XV. c. 13. It is not impossible that Pliny may have mistaken 
here the Persea, or i3aiaiiitesiEgyptiaca, for the Persica, or peach. See p. 296. 

Fee remarks, that this expression is remarkable as giving a just notion 
of the relative functions of the male and female in plants. He says that 
one might almost he tempted to believe that they suspected something 
of the nature and functions of the pistils and stamens. 

This statement, which is drawn from Theophrastus, is rather fanciful 
than rigorously true. xiii. c. 7. 

C € 2 
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early fig, known to tke Atlienians by tfie name of prodro- 
mes/^^® In tbe Laconian varieties of this fruit more parti- 
cularly, we find trees that bear two crops^'^ in the year. 


CHAP. 50 . ( 27 .) — TEEES THAT BEAE TWO CKOPS IK A TEAE. TEEES 
THAT BEAK THKEE CHOPS. 

In the island of Cea there are wild figs that bear three times 
in one year. By the first crop the one that succeeds is sum- 
moned forth, and by that the third. It is by the agency of 
this last crop that caprification^® is performed. In the wild 
fig, too, the fruit grows on the opposite side of the leaves. 
There are some pears and apples, too, that bear two crops in 
the year, while there are some early varieties also. The wild 
apple bears twice-® in the year, its second crop coming on after 
the rising of Arcturus,®® in sunny localities more particularly. 
There are vines, too, that will even bear three times in the 
year, a circumstance that has procured for them the name of 

frantic” vines. On these wm see grapes just ripening, others 
beginning to swell, and others, again, in blossom, all at the 
same moment. 

M. Yarro®® informs us, that there was formerly at Smyrna 
near®^ the Temple of the Mother of the Gods, a vine that bore 
two crops in the year, as also an apple-tree of a similar nature 
in the territory of Consentia. This, however, is constantly to 
ho witnessed in the territory of Tacapa,®^ in Africa, of \vhich 
we shall have to speak more fully on another occasion,®® so 
remarkable is the fertility of the soil. The cypress also bears 
three times in the year, for its berries are gathered in the 

2® Or forenmner.” The Spaniards call a similar fig “brevas” the 
‘4’eady ripener.” ' ^ 

See B. XV. c. 19. ^ See B. xv. c. 21. 

29 Xhis does not happen in the northern climates ; though sometimes it 
is the case that a fruit-tree blossoms again towards the end of summer, and 
if the autumn is fine and prolonged, these late fruits will ripen. Such a 
phenomenon, however, is of very rare occurrence. 

See B. xviii. c- 74. 

“ Insanm.’" There are some varieties of the vine wdiieh blossom more 
than onc^ and bear green grapes and fully ripe ones at the same moment 
JDe Ke Bust c. 7. 

f The suggested reading, «apud matrem magnam,” seems preferable 
to apud mare, and receives support from what is said relative to Smyrna 
in B. XIV. c. 6. 24 gee B. v. c. 3. 

^ B. xviii. e. 51, 
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montlis of Jantiaryv May, and September, being all three of 
different size. 

There are also certain peculiarities obserTed in the different 
inodes in which the trees bear their fruit, the arbutus and the 
quercus being most fruitful in the upper part, the walnut and 
the marisca^ fig in the lower. Ah trees, the older they grow, 
the more early they bear, and this more particularly in sunny 
spots and where the soil is not over-rich. Ah the forest-trees 
are slower in bringing their fruit to maturity ; and indeed, in 
some of them the fruit never becomes fully ripe.^'^ Those trees, 
too, about the roots of which the earth is ploughed or broken 
and loosened, bring their fruit to maturity more speedily than 
those in which this has been neglected; by this process they 
are also rendered more fruitful. 

CHAP. 51. — WHICH TREES BECOME OLB WITH THE GREATEST 
RAPIDITr, ANB WHICH MOST SLOWLY. 

There are great differences also in trees in respect to age. 
The almond and the pear^® are the most fruitful when old, which 
is the case also with the glandiferous trees and a certain spe- 
cies of fig. Others, again, are most prolific when young, 
though the fruit is later in coming to maturity, a thing parti- 
cularly to be observed in the vine ; for in those that are old 
the wine is of better quality, while the produce of the younger 
trees is given in greater abundance. The apple-tree becomes 
old very early, and the fruit which it produces when old is of 
inferior quality, being of sma,ller size and very liable to be 
attacked by maggots : indeed, these insects will breed in the 
tree itself. The fig is the only one of all the fruit-trees that is 
submitted to any process with the view of expediting the 
ripening of the fruit, a marvellous thing, indeed, that a greater 
value should be set upon produce that comes out of its proper 
season ! All trees which bear their fruit before the proper 
time become prematurely^® old ; indeed, some of them wither 
B. XV. c. 19. 

37 This is not the fact : the fruits of all trees have their proper time for 
ripening. 

3*^ He speaks here in too general terms ; the pear, for instance, is not 
more fruitful when old than when young. 

He speaks of the process of caprification. See B. xv, c. 21. 

^0 our proverb, “ Soon ripe, soon rotten applicable to mankind as 
well as trees. See B. xxiii. c. 23. 
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and die all of a sudden, being utterly exhausted by the too 

favourable influence of the weather, a thing that happens to 
the vine more particularly. 

( 28 .) On the other hand, the mulberry becomes aged but 
very slowly, and is never exhausted by its crops. Those trees 
too, the wood of which is variegated, arrive at old age but 
slowly,--4he palm, the maple, and the poplar, for instance. 

(29.) Trees grow” old more rapidly w”hen the earth is 
ploughed and loosened about the-^=^ roots ; forest trees at a later 
period. Speaking in general terms, we may say that care 
employed in the culture of trees seems to promote their fe- 
tihty, while increased fertility accelerates old age. Hence it 
IS that the careflilly tended trees are the first to blossom, and 
the first to bud ; in a word, are the most precocious in every 
respect: but all natural productions which are in anyway 
weakened are more susceptible of atmospheric influences. 


CHAP. 52. TEEES WHICH BEAK VAKIOTJS PKODUCTS. CEATiEGin!lI. 


Many trees bears more than one production, a fact which 
we have already mentioned^^ when speaking of the glandi- 
lerous trees. ^ In the number of these there is the laurel, 
which hears its own peculiar kind of grape, and more parti- 
cularly the barren laurel, which bears nothing else] for 
which reason it is looked upon by some persons as the male 
tree. The filbert, too, bears catkins, which are hard and com- 
pact, but of no use^® whatever. 

(30.) But it is the box- tree that supplies us with the great- 
est number of products, not only its seed, but a berry also, 
known by the name of cratsegum;^® while on the north side 


t Fpf 27 The mulberry tree will live for several centuries. 

sap, and adds to its activity i but the tree ffrows 
^ sooner, being the more speedily exhausted. ° 

« In cc. 9—14 of the present Book. 

** This passage is qu^ unintelligible ; and it is with good reason that 
Te^questions whether Plmy really nndei'stood the author that he copied 

Fee renmrhs, that Pliny does not seem to know that the catkin is an 

“ hf m be totaUy barren. 

Pliny blunders sadly here, in copying from Theophrastus, E. lii c 16 
He mixes up a description of the box and the crategus, ot holm-oak makiut 
the latter to be a seed of the former : and he then attributes a mistletoe to 
the box, which Theophrastus speaks of as growing on the cratmgus.* 
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it produces mistletoe, and on tiie soutli hypliear ; two pro- 
dncts of W'hich I shaU shortly have to speak more^" at length. 
Sometimes, indeed, this tree has all four of these prodnets 
growing upon it at the same moment. 

CHAP. 53. — DIPrEEEXCES IE TKEES IE BESPECT OF THE TEUFES 
A3Sm BEAITCHES. 

Some trees are of a simple form, and have hut a single trunk 
rising from the root, together with numerous branches ; such 
as the olive, for instance, the fig, and the vine j others again are 
of a shrubby nature, sueh as the paliunis/® the myrtle, and 
the filbert; wkich last, indeed, is all the better, and the 
more abundant its fruit, the more numerous its branches. In 
some trees, again, there is no trunk at all, as is the case with 
one species of bos,^^ and the lotus^® of the parts beyond sea. 
Borne trees are bifurcated, while there are some that branch 
out into as many as five parts. Others, again, divide in the 
trunk but have no branches, as in the case of the elder ; while 
others have no division in the trunk hut throw out branches, 
such as the pitch-tree, for instance. 

In some trees the branches are symmetrically arranged, the 
pitch-tree and the fii*, for example ; while with others they 
are dispersed without any order or regularity, as in the robur, 
the apple, and the pear. In the fir the branches are thrown 
out from the trunk straight upwards, pointing to the sky, and 
not drooping dovmwards from the sides of the trunk. It is 
a singular thing, but this tree will die if the ends of its 
branches are cut, though, if taken off altogether, no bad efi[ect 
is produced. If it is cut, too, below the place where the 
branches were, the part of the tree which is left will continue 
to live ; but if, on the other hand, the top only of the tree is 
removed, the wkole of it will die. 

See c. 93, where he enlarges on the varieties of the mistletoe. 

See B. xxiv. c. 71. 

He means the garden or horder-box, mentioned inc. 28 of this Book. 

^ See B. xiii. c. 17 : the African lotus, probably; the Zizjphus lotus 
of Desfontaines. 

This statement is entirely incorrect. If a tree loses the terminal bud, 
it will grow no higher, but it will not die if the extremities of the branches 
are cut. Such, in fact, is much more likely to happen when they are all 
cut off, from the extreme loss of juices which must naturally ensue at the 
several cicatrices united. 
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again, iW out bnmelies from the roots the 
. m frr example; while others are branchy at the ton’ the 

wtf lotus “or Grecian bean, the ^it of 

which, though wild, resembles the cherry very closeK^ qrifi 

«f ii "iSi."!'; 

OS tw wf® *^-f®® particularly esteemed 

as they throw out their branches to a considerable distance’ 

ve^ f tlias affording a very extensive shade, and 

tITJ encroaching upon the neighbouring mansion 

There IS no tree, however, the shade afforded by which is less 
long-lived th^ thi^ and when it loses its iSv^S white 
it dffoids no shelter from the sun. No tree has a more sightly 
h^n’nh^ one which has greater attractions for the eyeV or 
branches which are longer, stouter, or more numerous- in 

trS ° r forming so many 

the apple-tree haye a peculiar conformation ; 
inots are formed which resemble the muzzles^? of wUd beasts 
Bcveral smaller ones being united to a larger. ’ 

CHAP. 54. — THE BEANCHES OP TBEES. 

of the branches are barren, and do not germinate; this 
takes place either flnm a natural deficiency of strength, or else 
t “ consequence of having been cut, and 

the cicafrix unpedmg the natural functions. The same that the 
branch is in the trees that spread out, is the eye® in the vine 

andfte,™ i.then»i ill to. tr. SeftiSS 

nJm awiK^st the groimd. Thehr, the larch, the 

? E r.*^® .oyPJ’osSj and the elm, and, indeed, every tree that 
has but a single trunk, develope theiselves ’in thefr rTmar^ 
*^® tees the cherry is Zmt 

“ Th/r’^f to yidd a beam forty cubits in length^ two in 

tte B Sf? 2 “ “,f 

black 

“ exaggeration; fte cherry never 
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tMcImess tliroiiglioBt. Some trees diidde into brandies firom 
tbe veiy ground, as in the apple-tree, for example. 

CHA.]?. 55 . ( 31 .) THE BABK OF TKEES. 

^ In some trees the bark®® is thin, as in the laurel and the 
lime ; in others, again, it is thick, as in the robnr j in some it is 
smooth, as in the apple and the fig, while in the robnr and the 
palm it is rough : in all kinds it becomes more wrinkled when 
the tree is old. In some trees the hark hm'sts spontaneously, 
as in the vine for instance, while in others it falls off even, as 
we see in the apple and the arbutus. In the cork-tree and 
the poplar, the bark is substantial and fleshy ; in the vine and 
the reed it is membraneous. In the cheiTy it is similar to 
the coats of the papyrus, while in the vine, the lime, and the 
flr, it is composed of numerous la3"ers. In others, again, it is 
single, the fig and the reed for instance. 

CHAP. 56 . — THE BOOTS OF TEEES. 

There are great differences, too, in the roots of trees. In the 
fig, the robur, and the plane, they are numerous; in the apple 
they are short and thin, while in the fir and the larch they 
are single ; and by this single root is the tree supported, al- 
though we find some smaU fibres thrown ont fl'om it laterally. 
They are thick and unequal in the laurel and the olive, m 
which last they are branchy also ; while in the robur they 
are solid and fieshy.®^ The robur, too, throws its roots down- 
wards to a very considerable depth. Indeed, if we are to be- 
lieve Yirgil,®^ the ssscuius has a root that descends as deep 
into the earth as the heiglit to which the trunk ascends in the 
air. The roots of the olive, the apple, and the cypress, creep 
almost upon the very surface : in some trees they run straight 
and horizontally, as in the laurel and the olive ; while in others 
they have a sinuous course — ^the fig for example. In some 
trees the roots are bristling mth small filaments, as in the 
fir, and many of the forest trees ; the mountaineers cut off 

It is evident that he is speaking of the epidermis only, and not the 
cortical layers and the liber. 

61 The roots of trees being ligneons^ carnosje,** Fee remarks, is an in- 
appropriate term, 

6- Ueor”:, ii. 291. 
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these fine jGOiainpts, and weave with them very handsome 
flasks,®^ and various other articles. 

Some writers say that the roots of trees do not descend 
helow the level to which the sun’s heat is able to penetrate • 
which, of course, depends upon the nature of the soil, whether 
it happens to be thin or dense. This, however, I look upon®'* 
as a mistake: and, in fact, we find it stated by some authors 
that a fir was transplanted, the roots of which had penetrated 
eight cubits in depth, and even then the whole of it was not 
dug up, it being torn asunder.®® The citrus has a root that 
goes the very deepest of all, and is of great extent ; next after 
it come the plane, the robur, and the various glandiferous 
trees. In some trees, the laurel for instance, the roots are 
more tenacious of life the nearer they are to the surface : 
hence, when the trunk withers, it is cut down, and the tree 
shoots again with redoubled vigour. Some think that the 
shorter the pots are, the more rapidly the tree decays j a sup- 
position which is plainly contradicted by the fig, the root of 
which is among the very largest, while the tree becomes aged 
at a remarkably early period. I regard also as incorrect what 
some authors have stated, as to the roots of trees diminishing®® 
when they are old ; for I once saw an ancient oak, uprooted 
by a storm, the roots of which covered a jugerum of ground. 


CHAP. 57.“— ^:BEE8 WHICH HAVE OEOWX SPONTAHEOTISLY PEOM PHE 
GEonxn. 

It is a not uncommon thing for trees when uprooted to re- 
ceive new strength when replanted, the earth about their roots 
forming a sort of cicatrix®’ there. This is particularly the 


Fee takes this to mean here vessels to hold liquids, and 
workers in wicker cannot attain this degree of perfection 

n error in rdecting this notion. 

A-k- ^ 29- What Pliny states of the fir, or 

DecandoUes. There is little doubt that in either case the statement is in- 
conrcoc* 

^ dLth® ““trary. tlie roots of trees increase in size till the period of 
ing thetreT^'^*™®^ action of the air from drying the roots, and so MU- 
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case with the plane, which, from the density of its branches, 
presents a remarkably broad surface to the wind; -when this 
happens, the branches are cut off, and the tree, thus lightened, 
is replaced in its furrow: this, too, has also been done before 
now with the walnut, the olive, and many others. 

(32.) We have many instances cited also of ti'ees falling to 
the ground without there being any storm or other perceptible 
cause, but merely by way of portentous omen, and then rising 
again of themselves. A prodigy of this nature happened to 
the citizens of Eome during their wars with the Cimbri : at 
]S"uceria, in the grove consecrated to Juno, an elm inclined 
to such a degree, even after the top had been cut off, as 
to overhang the altar there, but it afterwards recovered itself 
to such an extent as to blossom immediately : it was from that 
very moment, too, that the majesty of the Eoman people began 
to flourish once again after it had been laid low by disaster 
and defeat. A similar circumstance is said to have taken 
place also at Philippi, where a willow, which had fallen down, 
and the top of which had been taken off, rose again ; and at 
Stagira, in the Museum®® there, where the same thing occurred 
to a white poplar; ail which events were looked upon as 
favourable omens. But what is most wonderful of all, is the 
fact that a plane, at Antandros, resumed its original posi- 
tion even after its sides had been rough- hewn all round with 
the adze,®® and took root again : it was a tree fifteen cubits 
long, and four ulnae in thickness. 

CHAP, 58. — HOW TEEES GEOW SPONTAKEOTJSLY — DITEESITIES IH 
THEIB HATEEE, THE SAME TEEES HOT GBOWING ETEBYWHEEE. 

The trees which we owe to Kature are produced in three 
different ways ; spontaneously, by seed sown, or by a slip 
which throws out a root. Art has multiplied the methods of 
reproduction, as we shall have occasion to state in its own 
appropriate Book at present our sole subject is the operations 
of ITature, and the manifold and marvellous methods she adopts. 
The trees, as we have already stated/^ do not all of them grow 

< 5 ® A grove, probably, consecrated to the Muses. 

These stories must be regarded as either fables or impostures ; though 
it is very possible for a tree to survive after the epidermis has been removed 
•with the adze. 

See B. xvii. e. 9. 'J'l In c. 7 of this Book. 
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in every locality, nor will they live, manv of ttiom n i, 
tiSl^o^l’ sometimes through a natural ar 

iSissss-; 


CHAP Sg—PLANTS THAT Will HOT GEOW IH CEETAIH PIACES. 

Ualsamum will grow nowhere but Tin” Judmal • and f-Bo 
tron Of Assyria refuses to bear fruit % ant S' 


•A r7 . ^ nowjiere but Judmal • ih. 

“ anyothei' countS- 

ts,™rw?s s «s;s iS 

eularly wonderful is^the fiof P'^^'^i- 

maybeJSed unoi to tees by care 

timLthiso^y brso nian^ tensplanted ; for some- 

and give support to the strange'r plant climate 

never be changed. The nermev tTris ’ P°^cver, can 

k the „ae„ eliSee'e™, Sile kJStS 

* It IS not ■HTinrA>»ft’my» +'U,^A r • . . 


72 ta . , . , -rv..LA, vvAiiAc WIG incense- 

Georgies, B. passage in YirgiPs 

indigeiions to Ab}^in 1 a ; if To^tTas^betn assures ns that it is 
no more to be found in Jndxa ' ^ ^ ti^ansplauted in Arabia. It is 

41 and 42 , and the S “““™o«nnn of Pliny, see B. xa. co. 

■” B. xii. 0 . 28 . 

' deserve theVtie ‘Urbl^ ^It ds°M doubt'^rt 
'w^ie^he mentions in B. xii. c. 14. P®PP® of Italy, 

Pbe fact IS, no doubt, that the Romans 
that io.'Jtenons plants, 

plants of tbe 
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! lias been known to liTe in Lydia: but how are we to impart 
to these productions the requisite warmth of the sun, in order 
i to make all the emde juices go off by exaporation, and ripen 
^ the resins that distil from them r , 

^ i^early as great a marvel, too, is the fact that the nature of 

the tree may be modified by circumstances, and yet the tree 
itself be none the less vigorous in its growth. ligature ori- 
ginally gave the cedar to localities of burning heat, and yet 
we find it growing in the mountains of Lycia and Ehrygia, 

I She made the laurel, too, averse to cold, and yet there is no 

I tree that grows in greater abxmdanee on Motmt Olympus. At 

; the city of Panticapseum, in the vicinity of the Cimmerian Bos- 

i porus. King llithridates and the inhabitants of the place used 

every possible endeavour, with a view to certain religious 
j ceremonies, to cultivate the myrtle®- and the laurel : they could 

; not succeed, however, although trees abound there which re- 

I quire a hot climate, such as the pomegranate and the fig, as 

; well as apples and pears of the most approved quality. In the 

I same country, too, the trees that belong to the colder climates, 

such as the pine, the fir, and the pitch-tree, refu{|e to grow! 
But why go search for instances in Pontus? In the vicinity 
of Home itself it is only with the greatest difficulty®^ that the 
cherry and the chesnut will grow, and the peach-tree, too, at 
Tuscuium: the Greek nut, too, is grown there from grafts 
only at a cost of considerable labour, while Tarracina abounds 
with whole woods of it. 

CHAP. 60. (33.) — THE CTPRESS. 

I The cypress®^ is an exotic, and has been reckoned one of the 

I trees that are naturalized with the greatest difficulty ; so much 
so, indeed, that Cato®^ has expatiated upon it at greater length 
and more frequently than any of the others. This tree is 
I naturally of a stubborn®® disposition, hears a fruit that is utterly 

Under tbe name of Cedrus, no doubt, several of the junipers have 
been included. See B. xiii. e. 11. 

Fee is inclined to doubt this statement. The myrtle hag been known 
to stand the winters of Low'er Brittany. 

83 Ovving, no doubt, as F'ee says, solely to bad methods of cultivation. 
The same, too, witli the grafted peach and the Greek nut or almond. 

The Cnpressns sempervirens of Linnsens, the Fnpressus fastigiata of 
[ Pecandoile. Pe He Bust ce. 48, Idl. 

I ‘‘ Morosa j” meaning that it reaches maturity but very slowly. 
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and its shade is far from agreeaWe‘^''Tffw“B?r^-“‘' ® 
IS but scanty, so much so indeed°that X v famishes 

as little more than a shrub Thi® f ^^garded 
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Ihe pyramidal appearance that it SsentfL^«^°”^ 
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the internals between rows of p W L Sj marking 

fXXX^®®“PP®dandtrained^toLm 


fleets, and various other ^-eete -^ bunting, 

amall leaf, which is alway^^^en ®®^«rs with a thS 

and 

male tz-ee” throws its hr<innL™+^ f® female; while the 
is often pruned and* emploid T^l and 

the male and the femafe Xf the vine. Both 

brmches, which are cut and eSve^f*" 
being worth, after thirteen years’ ^owth*^^"^ poles and props, 
In respect of income, a plsmtatL^ Xf ?’ a-piece. 

profitable, so much so, indeed that it -n remarkably 

that a cypress-wood is a dow^St 7 fttQes 

country of this free is ttei^ald X r 
palls It Tarentine, Tarentum he^f' ih , although Cato” 

m which it was naturalised : in tie isM oftir^S’ 

Constantiaoplo. ” _ frequently in the cemeteries of Greece and 

of the same plant 

and a variety of the 
Miller; the variety B of the C. scm- 

“ ®f Crete, is the 

Be Bust c. 151, «« 

^ B. 111. c. 12. 
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ai-r. • again®7 from the root 
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monntamq spontaneously 

as the White 1104^^01 
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•seeing ! a thing that is truly 
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It would appear to have a great 
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With them seeds, and some- 
kinds even floating along. 

^ period 
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various herbs. 

> city of Cyrene, 
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it in Media, but to no purpose; and that Alexander, in con- 
sequence of tbe rarity of this plant, bad bimself crowned"^ 
with it, after the example of Father Liber, when returning 
Tictorious witb bis army from India: and at the present day 
even, it is used to decorate tbe tbyrsus of that god, and the 
casques and bucklers employed by tbe nations of Thrace in 
their sacred ceremonials. Tbe ivyis injurious® to all trees 
and plants, and makes its way through tombs and walls; it 
forms a haunt much frequented by serpents, for its refreshing 
coolness ; so that it is a matter for astonishment that there 
should have been such remarkable veneration for this plant. 

The two principal kinds in the ivy, as in other plants, are 
the male tree and the female.® The male is said to have a 
larger trunk than the female, and a leaf that is harder and 
more unctuous, with a flower nearly approaching to purple : 
indeed, the flower of both the male and female tree strongly 
resembles the wild'-rose, were it not destitute of smell. Each 
of these kinds of ivy is divided into three other varieties : 
the white® ivy, the black,® and a third known as the helix.^® 
These varieties are again subdivided into others, as there is 
one in which the fruit only is white, and another in which it 
is only the leaf that is so. In those which have a white fruit, 
the berry in some cases is closely packed and large, the clusters, 
which are known as ‘^corymbi,*’ being of a spherical form. 
So, too, with the seienitiiim, which has a smaller berry, and 
fewer clusters; and tbe same is tbe case with the black ivy. 
One kind has a black seed, and another a seed of a saifron^^ 
colour — it is this last that poets use for their chaplets, and 
the leaves of it are not so black as in the other kinds : by some 

^ Bacclius, after tbe alleged conquest by bim of India, was said to 
bare returned crowned with ivy, and seated" in a car drawn by tigers. 

^ It is a raistake to suppose* that the Iv}’' exhausts the juices of trees. 
Its tendrils fasten upon tbe cortical fissures ; and, if the tree is but small, 
its development is apt to be retarded thereby. It is beneficial, rather 
than destraotive, to walls. 

® This plant is really monoecious or androgynous. 

The Eosa Eglanteria, 

® The Hedera helix of Linnmus, or, possibly, a variety of it with varie- 
gated leaves, 

® Tbe Hedera arborea of C. Baubin, tbe common ivy. 

The Hedera major sterilis of C. Baubin. 

Tbe first variety of the common ivy, tbe Hedera helix of Linnaeus. 

A wreath of ivy was the usual prize in the poetic contests. 
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It is a peculiarity of the white ivy to throw out arms from 
the middle of the leaves, with which it invariably embraces any 
object that may he on either side of it ; this is the case, too, 
with walls, even though it should not be able to clasp them. 
If the trunk is cut across in ever so many places, it will still 
live and thrive, having as many fresh roots as it has arms, by 
means of which it ensures safety and impunity, while at the 
same time it sucks and strangles the trees to v/liich it clings.- 
There are great differences also in the fruit of both the white 
ivy and the black ; for in some of them the berry is so bitter 
that birds will not touch it There is an ivy also which grows 
upright,^® and stands without any support; being the only 
one that does so among all the varieties, it has thence ob- 
tained the distinctive name of ^^cissos.’’ The chamsecissos,^” 
on the other hand, is never found except creeping upon the 
ground. 

CHAP. 63 . ( 35 .) — THE SATILAX. 

Yery similar to the ivy is a plant which first came from 
Cilicia, but is now more commonly found in Greece, and 
known by the name of smilax.^® It has numerous thick stalks 
covered with joints, and thorny branches of a shrub-like form : 
the leaf resembles that of the ivy, but is not angular, wliile 
from the foot-stalk it throws out tendrils ; the flower is white, 
and has the smell of the lily. It bears clusters like those of 
the wild vine and not the ivy, and of a reddish colour. The 
larger berries contain three stones, the smaller but one only : 
these berries are black and hard. This plant is looked upon 
as ill-omened, and is consequently banished from all sacred 
rites, and is aHow^ed to form no part of chaplets ; ha\dng re- 
ceived this mournful character from the maiden Smilax, who 
upon her love being slighted by the youth Crocus, was trans- 
formed into this shrub. The common people, being mostly 
ignorant' of this, not unfrequently take it for ivy, and pollute 
their festivities with its presence ; for who, in fact, is unaware 

Tliiy is the case sometimes with the black ivy, the Hcdcra arborea of 
C. Bauhin. ^ Only isolated cases, however, are to be met with. 

There is an ivy of this kind, the Hedera hnmi repens cf botanists ; 
hilt most of the commentators are of opinion that it is t lie ground ivy, tlie 
Glechoma hederacea of Linnaiis, that is spoken of. Spreugel takes it to 
be the Anthirrimim Azarina, from which opinion, how'over, Fee dissents. 

The Smilax aspera of Linnseus ; the sarsaparilla plant. 
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that the ivy is used .as a ehaplet ■ by poets, , as also by Father 
Liber aad SEeniis? Tablets are made^® of the wood of the 
smilax, and it is a peculiarity of this wood to give out a slight 
sound, if held close to the ear. It is said that iry is remark- 
ably efficacious for testing wine, and that a Tessel made of this 
wood will let the wine pass through it, while the water will 
remain behind, if there has been any mixed wdth it.“^ 


CHi,P. 64 , ( 66 .) — WATEE PLANTS : THE BUSH : TWENTY-EIGHT 
VAEIETIES OE THE BBEB. 


Among those plants which thiive best in cold localities, it 
isdil be only proper to mention thp aquatic shrubs.-^ In the 
first rank, we find the reed, equally indispensable for the 
emergencies of war and peace, and used among the appliances*^ 
of luxury even. The northern nations make nse of reeds 
for roofing their houses, and the stout thatch thus formed will 
last for centuries even; in other countries, too, they make 
light vaulted ceilings with them. Eeeds are employed, too, 
for writing upon paper, those of Eg3rpt more particularly, which 
have a close affinity to the papyrus : the most esteemed, how- 
ever, are the reeds of Cnidos, and those which grow in Asia, 
on the margin of the Anaitic Lake^^ there. 

The reed of our country is naturally of a more fungous 
nature, being formed of a spongy cartilage, which is hoUow 
“withm, and covered by a thin, dry, woody coat without ; it 
easily breaks into splinters, which are remarkably sharp at the 
edge. In other respects, it is of a thin, graceful shape, arti- 
culated with joints, and tapering gradually tovrards the top, 
■which ends in a thick, hairy tuft. This tuft is not w*ithout 
its uses, as it is employed for filling the beds used in taverns, 
in place of feathers ; or else, wffien it has assumcfi a more 
ligneous consistency, it is pounded, as -we see done among the 
Lelgse, and inserted betw'oen the joints of ships, to close the 


F^e is inclined to question this ; hut the breadth of the tablets may 
have been very small in this instance. 

Of course this is fabulous: though it is not impossible that the 
writing on the tablets may sometimes have caused “ a noise in the world,’' 
and that hence the poets may have given rise to this story. 

Pliny borrows this fabulous story from Cato, Be Ee Eust. c. 3, 

22 The reeds cannot be appropriately ranked among the shrubs. 

22 }'"or musical purposes, namely. 

2^ B. V. c. 20. 
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seams, a tlimg tliat it does most: efectually, being more tena- 
cious than glue, and adhering more jSrmly than pitch, 

CH^?. <65,— EEKDS USED EOK AKEOWS, AKB FOE THE PBEBOSE 
OF WBITim 

It is by the aid of the reed that the nations of the East 
decide their wars ; fixing in it a barbed point, they infiict a 
wound from which the arrow cannot be withdrawn. By the 
addition of feathers they accelerate the flight of this instru- 
ment of death, and the weapon, if it breaks in the wound, 
furnishes the combatants with a weapon afresh. With these 
missiles the warriors darken the very rays of the snn.“® It is 
for this reason more particularly that they desire a clear and 
serene sky, and hold in abhorrence all windy and rainy weather, 
which has the effect of compelling them, in spite of them- 
selves, to be at peace with one another. 

If a person were carefully to enumerate the peoples of 
^Ethiopia, Egypt, Arabia, India, Scythia, Bactria, and Sarmatia, 
together with all the numerous peoples of the East, and the 
vast realms of the Parthians, he would find that fully one-^half 
of mankind throughout the whole world live under a dominion 
imposed by the agency of the arrow. It was their surpassing 
excellence in this arm that so ennobled the warriors of Crete, 
though in this respect, as well as in all others, Italy has 
gained the mastery ; there being no reed in existence better 
adapted for making arrows than that found in the Ehenus, a 
river of the territory of Bononia : filled with a greater quan- 
tity of pith than any of the others, it is light, and easily 
cleaves the air, while at the same time it has sufficient weight 
to resist the action of the wind ; an advantage that is not 
possessed in an equal degree by those employed among the 
Belgse. These advantages, however, are possessed by the 
most approved kinds that are found in Crete, although those 

-3 Calamus.” so-called reed of the East, used for making darts and 
arrows, does not belong to tbe genus Arundo, but to those of the Bambus 
and Nastus. 

26 Few readers of history will fail to recollect the report made to Eng 
Henry V. by Davy Gam, before the battle of Agincourt; — “The enemy 
are so numerous,” said the messenger, that their arrows will darken the 
sun.” “We must e’en he content to fight in the dark then,” was the 
warrior’s reply. 
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: of India are preferred ; in tlie opinion of some persons, how> 

t ever, tiiese last are of a totdiy different nature, for by adding a 

I point to them, tbe natives are able to use tbem as lances even. 

I Indeed, we find that in India tbe reed grows to tlie thickness 

I of a tree, a fact which is proved by the specimens which are 

I everywhere to be seen in our temples. The Indians assure* 

I us that in this plant, too, there is the distmetion of male and 

j female; the body of the male being more compact, and that 

1 of the female of a larger size. In addition to this, if we can 

^ credit the fact, a single compartment between the joints is 

sufficiently large to answer the purposes of a boat.-' These 
reeds are found more particularly on the banks of the river 
Aeesines. 

In every variety of the reed a single root gives birth to 
numerous stems, and if cut down, they will shoot again with 
increj^ed fecundity. The root, which is naturally tenacious 
of life, is also jointed as well as the stem. The reeds of India 
are the only ones in which the leaves are short ; hut in all the 
varieties these leaves take their rise at the joints, and surround 
the stem with a fine tissue about half way upwards to the 
next joint, and then leave the stem and droop downwards. 
The reed, as well as the calamus, although rounded, has two 
sides, which throw out leaves alternately from above the joints, 
in. such away that when one springs ffiom the right side, the 
next issues from the joint above it on the left, and so in 
turns. Branches, too, shoot occasionally ffiom the stem, being 
themselves reeds of diminutive growth. 



CHAP. 60. — PLUTE EEEDS ; THE EEEU OF OECHOHEXUS ; EEUDS 
USED FOE FOWiaXG AXE FISHING. 

The varieties of the reed are numerous. Some are more 
impact than others, thicker at the joints, and with a shorter 
interval between them ; while others, again, are less compact, 
with longer intervals between the joints, and not so straight. 
Another kind of reed is quite hollow; it is known as the 
^^syringia,*’-’* and is particularly useful for making flutes, having 
neither pith in it nor any fleshy substance. The reed of Or- 


• 27 See B, vii. c. 2. This is prohahly an exaggeration. He aUndes to 
the Bambos amndinacea of Lamarck, tke Arttnoo arbor of C. Banhia. 

‘"® The Arnndo donax of Linniasus. 
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cliomenns has a passjage ia it open from one end to the otBer, 
and is known as the anleticonr^ this last is best for making 
pipes/® the former®^ for the syrinx. There is another reed, 
the wood of which is thicker, and the passage very con- 
tracted, being entirely filled with a spongy kind of pith. One 
kind, again, is shorter, and another longer, the one thinner, 
the other more thick. That known as the donax, throws ont 
the most shoots, and grows only in ‘watery localities ; in- 
deed, this is a point which constitutes a very considerable 
difference, those reeds being greatly preferred which grow 
in a dry soil. The archer’s reed forms a peculiar species, as 
we have already stated but that of Crete®® has the longest 
intervals between the joints, and when snbjected to heat is 
capable of being rendered perfectly pliable®^ at pleasure. The 
leaves, too, constitute different varieties, not only by their 
number, but their colour also. The reed of Laconia is spot- 
ted,®® and throws out a greater number of shoots at the lower 
extremities ; being very similar in nature, it is thought, to 
the reeds that we find growing about stagnant waters, and 
unlike those of the rivers, in being covered with leaves of 
considerable length; which, climbing upwards, embrace the 
stem to a considerable distance above the joints. There is 
also an obliquely-spreading reed, which does not shoot up- 
wards to any height, hut spreads out like a shrub, keeping 
close to the earth ; this reed is much sought by animals when 
young, and is known by some persons as the elegia.®® There 
is in Italy, too, a substance found in the marsh-reeds, called 
by the name of adarca it is only to be found issuing from the 
outer skin, below the flossy head of the plant, and is particularly 

Or the pipe-reed. 

30 tibia, or pipe, was played lengthwise, like the flageolet or 
clarionet. 

31 A variety of the Ariindo donax. The Orcliomenian reed is of the 
same cl^s. The fistula was played sideways ; and seems to have been a 
name given both to the Syrinx or the Pandsean pipes, and the flute, 
properly so called. 

'^3 In the last Chapter. The Amndo donax, probably, so far as Euro- 
pean warfare was concerned. 

33 A variety of the Amndo donax of Linnbns. 

3* This is not the fact. ss Arundo versicolor of Miller. 

36 Constantinos and Schneider, upon Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. iv. 
c. H, suspect the correctness of this word* 

37 See B. XX. c. 88, and B. xxxii. c. 62. 
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beneficial to the teetb,,'baviiig, in fact^ an equal degree. of pun- 
gency, Tdth, mustard. 

The terms of admiration in •which they are spoken of by 
the ancients compels me to enter into some more minute de- 
tails reiatiye to the reed-beds of Lake Orchomenus. Characias'"’ 
was the name gi Yen there to a reed of stout and compact 
quality, while a thinner one was known as theplotias; this last 
was to be found growing on the floating islands there, while 
the former grew upon the banks that were coTered by the 
waters of the lake. A third kind again, which had the name 
of /^auleticon,” was the same that is now known as the mu- 
sical pipe®® reed. This reed used to take nine years to grow, 
as it was for that period that the waters of the lake wore 
continually on the increase ; it used to be looked upon as a 
prodigy of evil omen, if at the end of its rise its waters re- 
mained oTei’fiowing so long as a couple of years ; a thing that 
was observed at the period of the Athenian disasters at Che- 
ronsea, and on various other occasions. This lake has the name 
of Lehaida, at the part where the river Cephisus enters it. 

When this inundation has lasted so long as a year, the 
reed is found large enough to be available for the purposes of 
fowling : at this period it used to be called zeugites.^** On the 
other hand, when the waters subsided at an earlier period, the 
reeds were known as bombycim,^^ being of a more slender form. 
In this Tariet3'’, female plant was broader 

and whiter than that of the others, while that upon which 
there was little or no down bore the name of the eunuch reed. 
The stem of this last variety was used for the manufacture of 
concert^® flutes. I must not here pass by in silence the mar- 
vellous care which the ancients lavished upon these instru- 
ments, a thing which will, in some measure, plead as an apo- 
logy for the manufacture of them at the present day of silver 
in preference. The reed used to be cut, as it was then looked 
upon as being in the best condition, at the rising of Areturus 

The Arundo phragmites of Linn^ns, The Plotias, no doubt, was 
only a variety of it. 

S9 u Arundo tibialis.’^ The story about the time taken by it to grow, and 
the increase of the waters, is, of course, fabulous. 

The yoke reed,” or reed for a double flute.” 

Perhaps so called from the silkiuess of its flossy piniciiles. 

This seems to be the meaning of ad inclusos cantus.” 

^3 C.74. ' 
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an usage whicli preYaiied down to the time of Autigenides the 
musician, and while flute-playing was of "a more simple style, 
jjeing thus prepared, the reeds became fit for use in the course 
01 a few years. At that period even the reed required consi- 
derable seasoning to render it pliable, and to be instructed as 
It were, in the proper modulation of its sounds ; the mouth- 
piece and stops being naturally contracted, and so producing 
a mpic better adapted to the theatrical taste of the day! 
But in later times, when the^ music became more varied, and 
luxury began to exercise its influence upon the musical taste 
It became the general usage to cut the reeds before the summer 
solstice, and to make them fit for use at the end of three 
months; the stops and mouth-piece being found, when the 
reeds "^^ere cut at that period, to be more open and better 
adapted for the modifications of sound : it is in this state that 
the reed is used for similar purposes at the present day. In 
those times it was a very general persuasion also, that every 
pipe ought to have the tongue of its own mouth-piece cut 
from ohe same reed as itself, and that a section from the part 
newest the root was best adapted to form the left-handed 
liute, and from the part adjoining the top the right-handed 
one : those reeds, too, were considered immeasurably superior 
which had been washed by the waters of Cephisus itself. 

At the present day the sacrificial pipes used by the Tuscans 
are made of box-wood, while those employed at the games are 
made of the lotus, ® the bones of the ass, or else silver. The 
lowier s rceds of the best quality are those of Panormus,^" 
Srica ^8 fishing-rods come from Abarita in 


CHAP. 67. — THE VIXE-DEESSEES’ UEED. 

I he reed is employed in Italy more particularly, as a sup- 
Lingulis. 

J J the former were held with the riMit 

S flutes w^e oecas - 

oiialiy plaved on at the same time. 

See B. xiii. c. S2. 

« prewuslr mentioned, 

i ®“gS®sts, that what he mentions here may not hove been a reed 

at all, but one of the cypewoeons plants, the papyrii, perhaps' ' 
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port for tlie vine. Cato^® recommends tiiat it sliould be 
planted in a damp situation, tbe soil being first turned up with 
a double mattock, and a distance of three feet left between the 
young ^ layers ; he says, too, that the wild asparagus from 
which the cultivated species is produced, may he planted to- 
gether with it, as they agree particularly well together. 

(37.) He says also that the willow may he planted in its 
vicinity, than which there is no aquatic plant of more general 
utility, although the poplar may he preferred for the training 
of the vine, and the support of the Csecuban grape ; although, 
too, the alder affords a more efficient protection by the hedges 
it forms, and, planted in the very water, makes a rampart 
along the banks in defence of the adjoining country against 
the violence of the rivers when they overfiow ; when cut down, 
too, this last tree is useful for the innumerable suckers which 
it throws out. 

CHAP. 68. — THE WILLOW : EIGHT VARIETIES OF IT. 

Of the willow, too, there are several varieties. One®^ of them 
throws out its branches to a considerable height ; and these, 
coupled together, serve as perches for the vine, while the hark 
pound the tree itself is used for withes.^^ Others, again, 
of a more pliable nature, supply a ffexible twig, which is used 
for the purpose of tying ; while others throw out osiers of 
remarkable thinness, adapted by their suppleness and graceful 
slenderness for the manufacture of wicker-work.®^ Others, 
again, of a stouter make, are used for weaving panniers, 
and many other utensils employed in agriculture ; while from 
a whiter willow the bark is peeled off, and, being remarkably 
tractable, admits of various utensils being made of it, 'which 
require a softer and more pliable material than leather : this 
last is also found particularly useful in the construction of 
those articles of luxury, reclining chairs. The willow, when 

De Ee East. c. 6. It was the donax that was thus employed ; as it 
is in Trance at the present day. 

Oeulis. See B. XYii. c. 33. 

SI See B. xix. c. 42. 

The white willow, Salis Alba of Linnaeus. 

53 The Salix viteilina more particularly is used in France for this 
purpose. 

^ The Salix helix of Lmnaaus, 

55 The Salix amygdalina of Linnseus., 
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cut, cemtmues to thrive, and, indeed, throws out more thickly 
irona the top, which, when closely clipped, betu-s a stronger re- 
semblance to a closed fist than the top of a stump. It is a tree 
which, mmy opinion, deserves to be placed by no means in 
the lowest rank of trees; forthere is none that will weld a more 
certain^ profit, _ which can be cultivated at less e-xpense, or 
which IS less liable to be influenced by changes in the weather. 

CHAP. 69 .— TKEES IN AnniTION TO THE WILLOW, WHICH ARE OP 

- USE ' IIT ' MAIJNG 'WrXHES. 

Cato“ considers the culture of the willow as deseiwino- to 
hold-the third rank in estimation, and he gives it precedence 
to the cultivation of the ohve, tiUage for com, or laying out 
land for pasture. It is not, however, because the willow is 
the only tree that produces withes ; for they may be procured 
also from the broom, the poplar, the elm, the blood-red cornel 
the buroh, and the reed itself when spUt, or else the leaves of that 
plant, as we know to be the case in liguria. The vine, also, 
wiU furmsh them; the bramble, too, with the thorns rel 
moved, as well as the twisted hazel. It is a very singular thin v 
that a wood after it has been beaten and pounded should be 
found all the sponger for making withes, but such is a striking 
peeiAarity that exists in the willow. The Greek red®’’ willow is 
spht for this purpose ; while the wiUow'® of Amoria is whiter 
but more britfle, for which reason it is used in an uncut state for 
M varieties known of the willow • 

the black “ ^ow, which is best adapted for making withes’ 
for various agricultural purposes! 
the heife ®^orter than the others, and known as 

number of denominations 
given to as many varieties of the wiEow; one being known 

BauluA*’ purpurea oi Linnseus : the SalG vulgaris rubens of C. 

S *5^8 SaIG hoik of Limuens. 

» Belonging to the Salk helk of LinSieus. 
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as tlie vimiBal or purple ■willow,®’^ anotlier as tlie nitelina/’^ 
from its' resemblance to the colour. of "tlie nitela, tlmi.ner''.iii 
tbe trunk than the preceding one, and the third as the 
(jaliic®^ kind, being the thinnest of them all. 

CHAP. 70. EHSilES: CAUfDLE-HTJSHES- : HUSHES EOB THATCHING. 

The msh,®^ so trail in form, and growing in marshy spots, 
cannot be reckoned as belonging to the shrubs, nor yet to the 
brambles or tbe stalk plants ; nor, indeed, in strict justice, to 
any of the classes of plants except one that is peculiarly its 
own. It is extensively used for making thatch and matting, 
and, with the outer coat taken off, for making candles and 
funeral torches. In some places, however, the rush is more 
hard and firm : thus, for instance, it is employed not only by 
the sailors on the Padus for making the sails of boats, but fon 
the purposes of sea-fishing as -well, by the fishermen of Africa, 
wdiOj in a most preposterous manner, hang the sails made of it 
behind the masts.®^ The people, too, of Mauritania thatch 
their cottages®® with rushes; indeed, if we look somew^hat 
closely into the matter, it will appear that the rush is held in 
pretty nearly the same degree of estimation there as the pa- 
pyrus is in the inner regions of the world.®' 

CHIP. 71.—- THE ELDEB : THE BEAMB 1 .E. 

Of a peculiar nature, too, though to be reckoned among the 
water^'-plants, is the bramble, a shrub -like plant, and the 
elder, which is of a spongy nature, though not resembling giant 
fennel, from having upon it a greater (quantity of wood. It is 
a belief among the shepherds that if they cut a horn or trumpet 
from the wood of this tree, it will give all the louder sound 
if cut in a spot where the shrub has been out of hearing of the 
crowing of the cock. The bramble bears mulberries,®® and 

Belonging to tbe Salix purpurea of Linnaeus. 

Pield-mouse or squirrel colour. See B. viii. c. 82. The same, pro- 
bably, as tbe SalisL viteibna of Linnseus. 

A variety, Fee thinks, of tbe Salix rubens. 

Tbe Scirpus iacustris of Linneeus. 

And not in front of them. ®® Mapalia. 

Egypt, namely 

The bramble is sometimes found on the banks of watery spots and in 
marshy localities, but more frequently in moun^nous and arid spots. 

39 3Snown to us as blackberries. This tree is tbe Eubus fruucosus of 
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one vanely of it, known as the cynoshatos,™ Bears a flower 
Similar to the rose. There is a third variety, tnowa to thr^ 
weelK as the IdsBan'^^ bramble, from the place where it mws • 
it IS slighter than the others, with smaller thorns, and not so 
Hooked. Its flower, mixed with honey, is employed as an 
ointment for sore eyes and erysipelas: and an infusion of if 
in water is nsed for diseases of the stoniachd^^ 

The elder'-®' bears a small black berry, which contains a vis- 
cons juice, employed more particularly for staining^^ the hair 
Xhe berries, too, are boiled in water and eaten.’^- 

CHAP. 72, (38,)-t— THE JTTICES OE TEEES, 

Thereis a juice in the bark of trees, which must he looked 

upon as thm Wood, though it is not of a similar nature in all. 
In the fag it IS of a milky consistency, and has the peculiar 
jiroperty of eimdling milk, and so forming cheese.’® In the 
cherry-tee this juice is gummy, in the elm clammy, in the 
apple -nscous and fatty, while in the vine and the pear it is 
watery. Ihe more viscous this humour is, the more lon?- 
lived the tee. In a word, we find in the bodies of tees— as 
with all other beings that are animated— skin, blood, flesh 
smews, veins, bones, and marrow : the hark servins' thom in 
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and in tlie robur even will very easily rot, being particularly 
liable to w^ood-worm, for which reason it is invariably removed. 
Beneath this fat lies the flesh’” of the tree, and then under 
that, its bones, or, in other words, the choicest part of the wood. 
Those trees which have a dry wood, the olive, for instance, 
hear fruit every other year only : this is more the case mth 
them than with those the wood of which is of a fleshy nature, 
such as the cherry, for instance. It is not all trees, too, that 
have this fat and flesh in any abundance, the same as we find 
to be the case among the more active animals. The box, the 
cornel, and the olive have none at ail, nor yet any marro w, and 
a very small proportion, too, of blood. In the same way, too, 
the service-ti’ee has no bones, and the elder no flesh, while 
both of them have marrow in the greatest abundance. lieeds, 
too, have hardly any flesh. 

CHAP. 73. THE VEINS AND FIBRES OF TREES. 

In the flesh of some trees we find both fibres’^® and veins: 
they are easily distinguished. The veins'^ are larger, while 
the fibres are of whiter material, and are to be found in those 
woods more particularly which are easily split. Hence it is that 
if the ear is applied to the extremity of a baarn of wood, liow- 
ever long, a tap with a graver®^^ even upon the other end may 
he distinctly heard, the sound penetrating by the passages 
which run straight through it: by these means it is that we 
ascertain whether timber runs awry, or is interrupted by knots. 
The tuberosities which we find on trees resemble the kernels®^ 
that are formed in flesh : they contain neither veins nor fibres, 
but only a kind of tough, solid flesh, rolled up in a sort of 
hall : it is these tuberosities that are the most esteemed parts®'-* 
in the citrus and the maple. As to the other kinds of wood 

He means the outer ligneous layers of the wood. They differ only 
in their relative hardness. 

“ Pulpee.’' The ligneous fibres which form the tissue of the bark. 

“ Yen®.’" By this term he probably means the nutritive vessels and the 
ligneous fibres united. It -was anciently the general belief that the fibres 
acted their part in the nutriment of the tree. 

80 u {^.^-g^pMum.” Properly a stylus or iron pen. 

“ Giandia.’" This analogy, Fee remarks, does not hold good. 

See B, siii. e. 29, and c. 27 of this Bool^ 
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which are employed for making tables, the trees are split into 

soleeted along which 

the fibres run, ana properly rounded ; for the wood ArouJf Ka 
too teUe to o„ a il „,o „t to 4„„to cUt;"? s* 
to 1^,1®?’,,*^® the fibrous pai't runs crosswise ;« heuM 

It IS that the ancients held m such high esteem all vessds marie 
with the wood of It. Manius Curius made oath, on onl Sa 
Sion, that he had not touched an article of aU the spoil escent' 
a smgle oil craefi^ of beech, to use for sacrificing. mS 
IS always put lengthwise into the water to season, as thatnart 
which was nearest the root ^dll sink to a greater^” depth tLn 
the other. In some wood there is fibre, without veins, and merely 
consisting of fi amente slightly knit together: ^ood S S 
nature is remarkably fissile. Other wood; again, is more lasily 
hwpT across than split, such as the wood of those trees that 
have no fibre, the olive and the vine, for instance : on the other 

The'hof of the body consists of flesh » 

The holm-oak, the cornel, the robur, the eytisus, the mulberry 

which we have 

bone*®'^ All tC““^ destitute of marrow, consist entirely of 
tkese woods are of a blackish colour, with the 
exception of the cornel, of which glossy yellow hunting-spoars 
with incisions for their further embeflish- 
lent In the cedar, the jumper, and the larch, the wood 
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sap^: .'after tlie.sliaiy®^ pitli has been ■ carefully remoYed, it has 
a similar degree of hardness to the hones in the bodies of 
animals. It is said, too, that in Greece the inner part of the 
elder is remarkabl}^ firm ; indeed, those whose bnsiness it is to 
make hunting spears, prefer this material to ail others, it being 
a wood composed wholly of skin and bone. 

CHAP. 74. — THE FEIXIKO OF TEEES. 

The proper time for felling trees that are wanted for 
barking, the round, tapering trees, for instance, that are em- 
ployed in temples and for other purposes, is at the period of 
germination : for at other times it is qnite impossible to 

detach the bark from the rotten wood that adheres to it, while 
the wood itself assumes a blackish hue. Squared logs, and 
wood from which the bark has been lopped, are generally cut' 
in the period that intervenes between the winter solstice and 
the prevaienee of the west winds ; or else, if it is necessary 
to anticipate that period, at the setting of Arctnras and 
before that of the Lyre, the very earliest period being the 
summer solstice : the days of these respective constellations 
will be mention ed in the appropriate plaee.®^ 

In general it is looked upon as quite sufficient to use all 
due precaution that a tree is not rough-hewn before it has 
borne its j^eariy crop. The robur, if cut in spring, is subject 
to the attacks of wood-worm, but if cut in winter, will neither 
rot nor warp : otherwise it is very liable to bend and become 
awry, as well as to crack ; the same is the case, too, with the 
cork-tree, even if cut down at the proper time. The state of 
the moon,®^ too, is of infinite importance, and it is generally 
recommended that trees should be cut only between the twen- 
tieth and the thirtieth days of the month. It is generally 
agreed, however, by all, that it is the very best time for 
felling timber, wbeii the moon is in conjunction with the 
sun, a day which is called by some persons tbe interiii- 
niimi, and by others the moon’s silence. At all events, it was 

“Limo:’’ the alburnum previously, mentioned. 

This practice was formerly forbidden by tbe forest laws of France. 

InJB, xviiL 

Pliny borrows this superstition from Theophrastus, Hist, Plant. 
35. vi. c. 1. , , 
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iinder these circumstances that ' 
lor the larches to he cut in Ehi 
the purpose of rebuilding the brid; 
it had been destroyed by fire, 
moon ought not only to be in 

nzon as well, a thing that 

conjunction should chance to fall 
solstice, the timber 
lasting duration 


gave orders 
lastia, that wer’e required for 
tge of the JN'aumachia after 
^ Some persons say that the 
conjunction, but below the ho- 
can only happen in the night. Iftho 

' of the winter 

^ they say that is then felled will be of erZ 
1 » tile next best being the timber fhof ie? 4. 

of the Dog-star as a fayourable time, and say that it wnf ? 

i »<s4" ^ 


p- / . THE Om-ION or CATO OH- THE PEIUHS OF 

■oZ a man of consummate authority in all nrset 

ferenee m ^ the 

terenee. When you root up the elm, the pine, 

lis practice is no longer followed. 

! He Bust. 0 . 31 ; also cc. 17 and 37. 
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tree, or, indeed, any otlier kind of tree, mind and do so wkea 
the moon is on the wane, after midday, and when there is no 
south wind blowing. The proper time for cutting a tree is 
when the seed is ripe, but be careful not to draw it away or 
plane it while tbe dew is falling.’’ He then proceeds to say*^'** 
— Herer touch the timber, except when the moon is on the 
change, or else at the end of the second quarter : at those 
periods you may either root up the tree, or fell it as it stands. 
The next seven days after the full moon are the best of all for 
grubbing np a tree. Be particularly careful, too, not to rough- 
hew timber, or, indeed, to cut or touch it, unless it is perfectly 
dry ; and by no means whEe it is covered with frost or dew.” 

The Emperor Tiberius used also to observe the changes of 
the moon for cutting his liair.^ M. Yarro® has recommended 
that the hair should he cut at full moon only, if we would 
avoid baldness. 

CHAP. 76. — THE SIZE OE TEEES : THE HATHKE OF WOOD : THU 
SAPPINtrS. 

From the larch, and still more the fir, after it has been 
cut,^ a liquid^ flows for a considerable period: these are the 
loftiest and straightest of all the trees. The fir is pre- 
ferred for making the masts and sailyards of ships, on account 
of its comparative lightness. It is a common feature with 
these trees, in common with the pine, to have fonr rows of 
veins running along the wood, or else two, or sometimes only 
one. The heart ^ of these trees is peculiarly well adapted for 
joiners’ work, and the best wood of all is that which has four 
layers of veins, it being softer than the rest : men of expe- 
rience in these matters can instantly form a judgment of the 
quality from the bark. That part in the fir which is nearest 
to the ground is free from*knots : when soaked in river water 
in the way we have already mentioned,® and then barked, the 

This practice is obserred in modem times. 

59 c. 37.. ' ' 

^ Pliny, no donbt, observes an analogy between tbe hair of tbe Iniman 
bead,^ and trees as forming the hair of the earth. The superstition here 
mentioned, Fee says, was, till very recently, observed in France to a con- 
siderable extent. 

- J)e Be Bust. 1, 37. ^ ^ Terebinthine or turpentine. 

* ‘‘ Ad fabroruopL intestina opera medulla sectilis ” This passage is pro- 
bably corrupt. sine. 74. 
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■wood of dispart is knowE® as sappinus; while that of the 

toterna. In trees, the side which looks towards the north 
e^t IS the most robust, and it is universally the case, ' that 
those which grow m moist and damp localities are of inferior 
quality, while in those which grow in warm and sunny spots 
the wood IS more compact and durable; hence it is, th^at 
Rome the fir is preferred that grows on the shores of thl 
Tyrihtiiiaii Sea to that of the shores of the Adriatic. 

_ Ihere are also considerable differences in the qualities of 
these trees according to the country of their growth : the most 
esteemed ^e those of the Alps and the Apennines ; in Gad 
those of Jm-a and Mount Vogesus ; those also of Corsica’ 
Bith^ia, Pontus, and Macedonia; while the firs of ^nea® and 
Arcadia are of inferior quality. Those, however, of ParnassS 
and Euboea are the worst of aR, the trees being branchy and 

S‘fvS Tf ye^ apt to rot. As for the cedar, aose 
ot Ciete, Africa, and Syria are the most esteemed. 'Wood if 

decav against wood- worm and 

iu virtues as the cedar; 

If V ^ ^ ■^ery considerable size, in the territory 

of the Vaceeei more particularly : the heait of this tree too 
m universally more firm 'and solid than cedar even. A general 
ault in all wood is that known as cross-grain, which is formed 
by contortions of the knots and veins." In the wood of some 
trees there are to be found knurs,*® like those in marble ; these 

0 offer a resistance like tWt of 

a nail to the great injury of the saw : in some cases, also, they 
are formed accidentally, from either a stone, or the branch of 
the free tliere, and being absorbed in the body of 

In the Forum at Megara there long stood a wild olive upon 
which warriors who had distinguished themselves by their 

! yhh reference to the flr, namely. 

lu. c. 5. ® B iv e 3 

one otthf junfoelC/attlie f ’ o>*lr 

the real ceLr.^ ’ « > as lee says, they were not acquainted with 

B. iii. c. 4. 

of the ancients that the 

they c^nsKL'dJeXt cX‘ “*« - 
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martial powers Iiad been in tbe babit of snspending their arms. 
In the lapse of time the bark of this tree had closed, and 
quite concealed these arms from yiew. Upon it, howeyer, de- 
pended the fate of the city ; for it had been annomnced by an 
oracle, that when a tree there should bring forth arms, the fail 
of the city would be close at hand : and such, in fact, was the 
result, when the tree was cut down and greaves and helmets 
were found within the wood.^® It is said that stones found 
under these circumstances have the property of preyenting 
abortion, ' ■ 

(40.) It is generally thought that the largest^^ tree that has 
ever been seen, was the one that was exhiMted at Eome, by 
Tiberius Csesar, as an object of curiosity, upon the bridge of 
the ISfaumachia previously mentioned.^^ It had been brought 
thither along with other timber, and was preserved till the con- 
struction of the amphitheatre of the Emperor l!lero:‘® it was a 
log of larch, one hundred and twenty feet long, and of an uniform 
thickness of a couple of feet. Erom this fact we can form an 
estimate of the original height of the tree ; indeed, measured 
from top to bottom it must have been originally of a length 
that is almost incredible. In our own time, too, in the porticos 
of the Septa, there was a log which had been left there by M . 
Agrippa, as being equally an object of curiosity, having been 
found too large to be nsed in the building of ttie vote office 
there : it was twenty feet shorter than the one previously men- 
tioned, and a foot- and-a-half in thickness. There was a hr, 
too, that was particularly admired, when it formed the mast 
of the ship, which brought from Egypt, by order of the Em- 
peror Caius,^^ the obelisk®^ that was erected in the Yatieanian 
Circus, with the four blocks of stone intended for its base, it 
is beyond all doubt that there has been seen nothing on the sea 

He takes tHs account from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. v. c. 3. 

The greatest height, Pee says, of any tree known, is that of the 
palm, known as ceroxylon ; it sometimes attains a height of 250 feet 
Adanson speaks of the baohab as being 90 feet in circumference. 

In c. 74. See B. xix. c. 6. 

A spot enclosed in tbe Campus Martius, for the resort of the people 
during the Comitia, and when giving their votes. 

18 “ Diribitorium." This was the place, probably, where the diribitores 
distributed to the citizens the tahellae, with which they voted in the 
Comitia, or else, as Wunder thinks, divided the votes, acting as “tellers,” 
in the modern phrase. Caligula* B. xxxvi. c. 14. 
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more -wonderM than this ship : one hundred and twenty thou 
sand modii of lentils formed its ballast ; and the length of it 
took up the gi-eater part of the left side of the harbour at Ostia 
It was sunk at that spot by order of tho Emperor Clauiu^ 
three moles, each as high as a tower, being built upon it- 
th^ were constructed with cemcnt^^ which the same vessel 
had couTeyed from Puteoli. It took the arms of four men to 
span the girth of this tree, and we not unlrequently hoar of 
the pnce of masts for such purposes, as being eighty thousand 
sesterces or more: rafts, too, of this wood are sometimes S 
together, the vdue of which is forty thousand. In E<nmt and 

cedar - for building their ships : the largest cedar that weM 
• entioned is said to have come from Cyprus, where it was cut 

n^ed to Demetrius : it was one hundred and thirti'- feet in 
length, and took three men to span its girth. The pirates of 
Gremany nayigate their seas in yessels formed of a single tree 
holbwed- out: some of these wiU hold as many 

Tie# compact, and consequently the hea- 

Mest, are the ebony and the box, both of them of a slender 

woods will float in water, nor, indeed 
mil that of the cork tree, if the hark is remoTed: the same is 
the case, too, with the wood of the larch. Of the other woods 
the dnest is that of the tree known at Home as the lotus 

#;iT^ and that of the ey- 

tC coW nf ^ “barest of all to 

ttie colour of ebony; though there are not wantin'^ writers wbe 

assert that the wood of the Syrian terebiZKke^ lu 

artist of the name of Therioles is highly spoken of for his sWir 

terebinth : and indeed 
.a fact IS a proof of the goodness of tho wood. Terebinth is 
the only wood that requires to be rubbed with oil, Sid is L. 

’whichhardenSm'derwS'er^tirrfnw^*’'^*” ”’■2'^° of yoloanio ashes, 

^ Tk! .probably of tbe fir. 

The Celtis au$tralis of Linnseus. 
f See B. xiii. c. 277 

the .Bistacia teLShus^of^Lbm*^^^^ terebinth is tho same as 
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proved thereby. Its colour is imitated remarkably well witb. 
the walnut and the wild pear, which have its peculiar tint 
imparted to them by being boiled in colouring liquid. The 
wood of all the trees of which we have here made mention is 
firm and compact. I7ext after them comes the cornel, aithongh 
it can hardly be looked upon as timber, in consequence of its 
remarkable slimness ; the wood of it, in fact, is used for hardly 
any other purpose than the spokes of wheels, or else for mak- 
ing wedges for splitting wood, and pins or bolts, which have 
all the hardness of those of iron. Besides these, there are 
the holm-oak, the wild* and the cultivated olive, the chesnut, 
the yoke-elm, and the poplar. This last is mottled simi- 
iaiiy to the maple, and would be used for joiners’ work if wood 
could be good Tor anything when the branches are so often 
lopped : that acting upon the tree as a sort of castration, and 
depriving it of its strength. In addition to these facts, most of 
these trees, but the rohur more particularly, are so extremely 
hard, that it is quite impossible to bore the wood till it has 
been soaked in water ; and even then, a nail once driven home 
cannot be drawn out again. On the other hand, a nail has no^® 
hold in cedar. The wood of the lime is the softest of all, and, 
as it would appear, the hottest by nature ; a proof of this, they 
say, is the fact that it will turn the edge of the adze sooner 
than any other wood.^^ In the number, also, of the trees that 
are hot by nature, are the mulberry, the laurel, the ivy, and 
all those woods from which fire is kindled by attrition. 

CHAP. 77. — METHODS OF OBTAIHIKG ElEE FBOM WOOD. 

This is a method^® which has been employed by the outposts 
of armies, and by shepherds, on occasions when there has not 
been a stone at hand to strike fire with. Two pieces of wood 
are rubbed hriskiy together, and the friction soon sets them on 
fire ; which is" caught on dry and inflammable substances, fun- 
guses and leaves being found to ignite the most readily. There 
is nothing superior to the wood of the ivy for rubbing against, 

This is not the case ; a nail has a firm hold in all resinous woods. 

This is evidently a puerile absurdity : but it is borrowed from Theo- 
phrastus, Hist. Plant. B, v, c. 4. 

The savages of Forth America, and, indeed, of all parts of the globe, 
seem to have been acquainted with this method of kindling fire from the 
very eailiest times. 
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or to ^tBat of the laurel for rnbhing with, A species of wild 

labrusca— which climbs my 
other trees like the iyy, is highly approved of. The coldest^® 
woods of aE are those of the aquatic trees; but they are the 
most flexible also, and for that reason the best adapted for the 
construction of bucklers. On an incision being made in them 
they will contract immediately, and so close up their wounds^ 
at the same time rendering it more difficult for the iron to pe- 
netrate : in the number of these woods are the flg, the willow 
the lime, the birch, the elder, and both varieties of the poplar! 

Ihe lightest of all these woods, and*conseqnently the most 
uselul, are the flg and the willow. They are aU of them em- 
ployed, however, in thq manufacture of baskets and other 
utensils of wicker-work; while, at the same tame, they pos- 
sess a depee of whiteness and hardness which render them 
very weE adapted for carving. .. The plane has considerable 
^ exiMity, but it is moist and slimy like the alder. The elm 
^ 00, the ash, the mulberry, and the cherry, are flexible, but of 
^ j wood, however, is more weighty. The 

c m is the best of aU for retaining its natural toughness, and 
hence it is more particularly employed for socket beams for 
hinges, and ^ cases for the panneEing of doors, being proof 
against warping. It is requisite, however, that the beam to 
receive the hinge should be inverted when set up, the top of 
the tree ^swenng to the lower hinge, the root to the upL. 
Ihe wood of the palm and the cork-tree is soft, while that of 
compact. Such, however, is not the 
j woof lacing brittle, as, in. fact, aU 

'^ 0 - 0''^®ry kind of tree, the varieties in the 

Thf “oreaupiented by the wUd trees and the males. 

WfT • “ore solid than that of the 

wf ^ “ which the male 

bear font, the cypress and the cornel, for instance. 

CHAP. 78 . lEEES WHICH AEB PEOOP AOAHrsn DECAY : TSEES 
WBICH XEVEE SPLIT. 

The following trees are proof against decay and the other- 

I belonging to the genus clematis, 

ai ^Ibunded notion is borrowed from Theophrastus, B v o 4 

of the woiAe malelr:;s do not 
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wise injurious effects of age— tlie oj^ress, tlie cedar, theebonr, 
tlie lotus, the box, the yew, the juniper, and both the wild and 
cultivated olive. Among the others, the larch, the robur, the 
cork-tree, the chesnut, and the walnut are also remarkably 
durable. The cedar, cypress, olive, and box are never known 
to split or crack spontaneously. 

CHAP. 79,^ — HISTOEICAL PACTS COHXECTEB WITH THE DIJEABILITY 

OF woon. 

Of all the woods, the ebony, the cypress, and the cedar are 
considered to be the most durable, a good proof of which is to 
be seen in the timber of w^hich the Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
is built : it being now four hundred years since it was erected, 
at the joint expense of the whole of Asia and, wdiat is a W’^ell- 
known fact, the roof is wholly constructed of planks of cedar. 
As to the statue of the goddess, there is some doubt of what 
wood it is made ; all the writers say that it is ebony, with the 
exception of Mucianus, w^ho was three times consul, one of 
the very latest among the wTiters that have seen it ; he de- 
clares that it is made of the wood of the vine, and that it has 
never been changed all the seven times that the temple has 
been rebuilt. He says, too, that it was Endseus who made 
choice of this wood, and even goes so far as to mention the 
artistes name, a thing that really surprises me very much, see- 
ing that he attributes to it an antiquity that dates before the 
times of Father Liber, and of Minerva even. He states, also, 
that, by the aid of numerous apertures, it is soaked with 
nard, in order that the moist nature of that drug may preserve 
the wood and keep the seams^® close together : I am ratlier 
surprised, however, that there should be any seams in the 
statue, considering the very moderate size it is. He informs 
us, also, that the doors are made of cypress, and that the 
wood, which has now lasted very nearly four hundred years, 
has all the appearance of new.^^ It is worthy of remark, too, 
that the wood of these doors, after the pieces had been glued 
together, was left to season four years before they were put 

33 j^sia Minor, namely. See B. xsxv, c. 21. 

23 The junctures where the pieces of wood are united by glue. This is 
to be observed very easily in the greater part of the oaken statuary that is 
so plentiful in the churches of Belgium, 

34 Cypress is perhaps the most lasting of all woods. 
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up : cypress was made choice of from the circumstance that it 
IS the only kind of wood that maintains its polish to all future 

And have we not the statue of Vejovis,“ also, made of cypress 
sjll preserved in the Capitol, where it was consecrated ‘in the 
par of the City 661 ? The Temple of Apollo, too, at UtiS 
IS equally celebrated : there we may see beams of cedar still 
IE existence, and in just the same condition in which thev 
were when erected at the fcst building of that city,- eleven 
hundred and seventy-eight years ago. At Saguntum, too, in 
pain, thpe is a temple of Diana, which was brought thither 
y the original founders of the place, from the island of Za- 
03 nthus, m the year 200 before the taking of Troy, Docchus 
says— It is preserved beneath the town, they say. Hannibal 
being induced thereto by feelings of religious veneration 
-pared this temple, and its beams, made of juniper, are still 

f” p memorable in- 
ti mf IS that of the temple which was dedicated to the 

same goddess at Aulis, several ages before the Trojan Wai- • of 

wf .It was originahy built is a fact that has 

een lorij^ lost m oblivion. Speaking in, general terms 

may say that those woods are of the greatest durability which 
are the most odoriferous.^ “uxuiy wnien 

Next to those woods of which we have just spoken that of 
the mulberry is held in the highest degree of esteem* and it 
wil even turn black when old.” There”are some Sin 

miwS°The wood ^ ‘^“ployed for certain 

that of the robur when buried in the ground, and that of the 
quercus when exposed to the action of water : indeed the 
wood of this last, if employed in works above ground is apt 
to split and warp. The wood of the larch thrives S in fte 

bk?k aSr^S’ th« ease, too, with that of the 

f o’ wood of the I’obur spoils by exposure to flip 

Imapproved of for constructions under water, and in fact 

these are the principal woods, too, that are used fbr wS 

mns.°"lef the Eo- 
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iinder ground : tlie same is the case, also, with the juniper; 
which is equally serviceahle when exposed to the atmosphere. 
The woods of the beech and the cerrus^^ very quickly dete- 
riorate, and that of the sesculus will not withstand the action 
of water. On the other hand, the aider, when driyen into the 
ground in marshy localities, is of everlasting duration, and 
able to support the very heaviest weights. The wood of the 
cherry is strong, while those of the elm and the ash are pli- 
able, though apt to warp: these ^last will still retain their 
flexibility, and be less liable to warp, if the wood is left to 
stand and dry upon the trunk after the pith has been cut 
around.^^ It is said that the larch, when used for sea- going 
ships, is liable to the attacks®^ of the teredo, as, in fact, all the' 
woods are, with the exception of the wild and cultivated olive. 
It is a fact, too, that there ai'e some woods that are more liable 
to spoil in the sea, and others in the ground. 

CHAP. 80. (41.) VAKIETIES OF THE TEKEDO. 

There are four kinds of insects' that attack wood. The 
teredo has a head remarkably large in proportion to the other 
part of the body, and gnaws awaj?- the wood with its teeth : 
its attacks, however, are confined solely to the sea, and it is 
generally thought that this is the only insect that is j)roporly 
so called. The wood- worm that prevails on the land is known 
as the tinea, wliiie those which resemble a gnat in appear- 
ance are called tliripes.’V The fourth kind of wood- worm 
belongs to the maggot class ; some of them being engendered 
by the corruption of the juices of the wood itself) and others 
being produced, just as in the trees, by the worm known as 
the cerastes.*^® When this worm has ■ eatep away enough of 
the wood to enable it to turn round, it gives" birth to another. 
The generation of these insects is prevented, however, by the 
bitterness that exists in some woods, the cypress, and the 
hardness of others, the box, for instance. 

It is said, too, that the fir, if barked about the time of bud- 
ding, and at the period of the moon already mentioned, will 
never spoil in water. The followers of Alexander the Great 
have left a statement that, at Tylos, an island in the B.ed Sea, 


'^'5' A variety of tlie oak. See c. 6 of this Eook. 

As mentioned at the end of c. 74. 3$ B. xi. c. 2. 

See B. xvii. c. 37. In c, 74. 
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there are trees, of -which ships are built, the wood of which 
has been found uninjured at the end of two hundred years, 
even if it has been under water all that time. They say, also, 
that in the same island there is a certain shrub,^® about the 
thickness of a walking-stick only, and spotted like a tiger’s 
skin : it is very heavy, and will break like glass if it happens 
to fail upon a hard substance. 

OHAP. 81. (42.)— THE WOODS USED IIT BXTILDim 


We have in Italy some woods that are apt to split of 
themselves: to prevent this, architects recommend that they 
should be first seasoned in manure^* and then dried, in order 
to render them proof against the action of the atmosphere. 
The woods of the fir and larch are well adapted, even when 
used transversely, for the support of hea-ry burdens ; while the 
robur and the olive are apt to bend and give way under a 
weight. The wood of the poplar and the palm are also strong, 
but this last will bend, though in a manner different from 
the others; for, while in all other instances the wood bends 
downwards, in the palm it bends in the contrary direction, 
and forms an arch. The woods of the pine and the cypress 
are proof against decay and all attacks of wood- worm. The 
walnut is easily warped, but we sometimes see beams even 
made of it. It gives warning, however, before it breaks, by a 
loud cracking noise ; such was the case at Antandros, at the 
public baths there — the bathers took the alarm upon hearing 
the beams crack, and made their escape. The pine, the pitch- 
tree, and the alder are employed for making hollow pipes for 
the conveyance of water, and when buried in the earth will 
last for many years. If, however, they are not well covered 
over, they will very soon rot ; and the resistance they offer to 
decay -will increase in a most surprising degree if the outer 
surface as well is left in contact with the water. 


There is nothing very surprising in this, as most woods are preserved 
better when completely immersed in water, than when exposed to the va- 
riations of the atmosphere. 

He borrows this fehle from Theophrastus, B. v. c. 5. 

44 This process, F4e says, would be attended with no success, 

43 It is not quite clear whether he intends this observation to apply to the 
►plar and the palm, or to the last only. It is true, however, in neither 
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CHAT. 82.— CAEPEKTEES' WOODS« 

The wood of the hr is strongest in a vertical position : it 
is remarkably well adapted for the pannels of doors, and all 
kinds of in-door joiners^ work, whether in the Grecian, the 
Campanian, or the Sicilian style. The shavings of this wood 
when briskly planed, always curl up in circles like the tendrils 
of the vine. This wood, too, unites particularly well with 
glue ; it is used in this state for making vehicles, and is found 
to split sooner in the solid parts than in a place where the 
pieces have been glued together. 

CHAP, 83. (43.) — ^WOODS UNITED WITH CLUE. 

Glue, too, plays one of the principal parts in all veneering 
and works of marqueterie. Por this purpose, the workmen 
usually employ wood with a threaded vein, to which they give 
the name of ^^ferulea,” from its resemblance to the grain of 
the giant fennel, this part of the wood being preferred from 
its being dotted and wavy. In every variety there are some 
woods to be found that will not take the glue, and which re- 
fuse to unite either with wood of the same kind or of any 
other; the wood of the robur for example. Indeed, it is 
mostly the case that substances will not unite unless they are 
of a similar nature ; a stone, for instance, cannot be made to 
adhere to wood. The wood of the service-tree, the yoke-elm, 
the box, and, in a less degree, the lime, have a particular 
aversion to uniting with the cornel. All the yielding woods 
which we have already spoken^® of as flexible readily adapt 
themselves to every kind of work ; and in addition to them, 
the mulberry and the wild fig. Those which are moderately 
moist are easily sawn and cut, but dry woods are apt to give 
way beyond the part that is touched by the saw; while, on 
the other hand, the green woods, with the exception of the 
robur and the box, ofer a more obstinate resistance, filling the 
intervals between the teeth of the saw with sawdust, and 
rendering its edge uniform and inert ; it is for this reason 
that the teeth are often made to project right and left in turns, 

^ The resistance that woods offer when placed vertically is in the same 
ratio as that presented Iw them when employed horizontjdiy. This para- 
graph is borrowed from Theophrastus, B. iii. c. 4, and B. v. cc. 6, 7, 8. 

Ferula. 48 In c. 77. 
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ametliod by wliieli the saw-dust is discbarged. The ash is 
found the most pliable wood of ah. for working ; and, indeed, 
lor making spears it is better even than the hazel, being 
lighter than the cornel, and more pliable than the wood of 
the service-tree. The Gallic variety is so supple, that it is , 
employed in the construction of vehicles even; The elm 
would rival the trunk of the vine for some purposes, were 
it not that its weight is so much against it. 


CHAP. 84. — YJEISrEEEINU. 


The wood, too, of the beech is easily worked, although it is 
brittle and soft. Cut into thin layers of veneer, it is very 
flexible, but is only used for the construction of boxes and 
desks. The wood, too, of the holm-oak is cut into veneers 
of remarkable thinness, the colour of which is far from un- 
sightly; but it is more particularly where it is exposed to 
friction that this wood is valued, as being one to be depended 
upon ; in the axle-trees of wheels, for instance f for which the 
ash is also employed, on account of its pliancy, the holm-oak 
for its hardness, and the elm, for the union in it of both 
those qualities. There are also various workman’s tools made 
of wood, which, though but small, are still remarkably useful ; 
in this respect, it is said that the best materials for making 
auger handles are the wild oHve, the box, the holm-oak, the 
elm, and the ash. Of the same woods also mallets are made ; 
the larger ones, however, are made of the pine and the holm- 
oak. These woods, too, have a greater degree of strength and 
hardness if cut in season than when hewn prematurely ; indeed, 
it has been known for hinge-jambs, made of olive, a wood of 
remarkable hardness, after having remained a considerable 
time on the spot, to put out buds®^ like a growing plant. Cato*^^ 
recommends levers to be made of holly, laurel, or elm ; and 
Hyginus speaks highly of the yoke-elm, the holm-oak, and 
the cerrus, for the handles of agricultural implements. 

The best woods for cutting into layers, and employing as a 


See c. 24. 

Fee tkinks, from the context, that the meaning tkat the vine was 
employed in the construction of chariots ; it depends entirely on the punc- 
tnation adopted. 

This could only have happened in the first year that they were so 
employed. De Re Rust. c. 31. 
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veneer for covering others, are the citms, the terehinth, the 
different varieties of the maple/ the box, the palm, the holly, 
the holm-oak, the root of the elder, and the poplar. The alder 
fhrnislies also, as already stated, a kind of tuberosity, which 
is cut into layers like those of the citims and the maple. In 
all the other trees the tuberosities are of no value whatever. 
It is the central part of trees that is most variegated, and the 
nearer we approach to the root the smaller are the spots and 
the more wavy. It was in this appearance that originated 
that requirement of luxury which displays itself in covering 
one tree with another, and bestowing upon the more common 
woods a bark of higher price. In order to make a single 
tree sell many times over, laihinse of veneer have been de- 
vised; but that was not thought suffeient— the horns of ani- 
mals must next he stained of different colours, and their teeth 
cut into sections, in order to decorate wood with ivory, and, 
at a later period, to veneer it all over. Then, after all this, man 
must go and seek his materials in the sea as well 1 Tor this 
purpose he has learned to cut tortoise-shell into sections ; and 
of late, in the reign of hTero, there was a monstrous invention 
devised of destroying its natural appearance by paint, and 
making it sell at a still higher price by a successful imitation 
of wood. 

It is in this way that the value of our couches is so greatly 
enhanced ; it is in this wmy, too, that they hid the rich lustre of 
the terebinth to be outdone, a mock citrus to be made that 
shall be more valuable than the real one, and the grain of the 
maple to he feigned. At one time luxnry was not content 
with wood ; at the present day it sets us on buying tortoise- 
shell in the guise of wood. 

CHAP. 85. (44.)— "THE AGE OE TEEES. A TEEE THAT WAS 

PEAHTEn BY THE EIKST SCIPIO AFEICANUS, A TBEE AT 

EOME FIVE HHXBEEl) YEAES OLD. 

The life of some trees might really be looked upon as of 
inffnite^® duration, if we only think of the dense wilds and 

53 It is singular, Fee says, to find the wood of the palm, and that of the 
poplar, which are destitute* of veins, enumerated among those employed for 
veneering. 54 i^ c. 27. 

55 According to Adanson, the haohab will live for more than six thou- 
sand years. 
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inaccossible forests in some parts of the world. In relation, 
howeyer, to those, the date of which is still within the me- 
mory of man, there are some olive-trees still in existence at 
titernnm, which were planted by the hand of the first 
Scipio Africanus, as also a myrtle there of extraordinary size ; 
beneath them there is a grotto, in which, it is^ said, a dragon 
keeps watch over that hero’s shade. There is a lotus®® tree 
in the open space before the Temple of Lucina at Rome, which 
was built in the year of the City 379, a year in which the 
republic had no®^ magistrates. How much older the tree is 
than the temple, is a matter of doubt ; but that it is older is 
quite certain, for it was from that same grove that the goddess 
Lucina®® derived her name ; the tree in question is now about 
four hundred and fifty years old. The lotus tree, which is 
known as the Capillata, is still older than this, though it is 
uncertain what is its age; it received that name from the 
circumstance of the Yestal Yirgins suspending locks of their 
hair®® from it. 

CHAiP. 86. — TBEES AS OLD AS THE CITY, 

There is another lotus in the Yulcanal,®®' which Romulus 
erected with the tenth part of the spoil taken from the enemy : 
according to Massurius, it is generally considered to be as old 
as the City. The roots of this tree penetrate as far as the 
Porum of Csesar, right across the meeting-places of the muni- 
cipalities.®^ There was a cypress of equal age growing with it 
till towards the latter part of Hero’s reign, when it fell to the 
ground^ and no attempts were made to raise it again. 

CHAP, 87. — TREES Uf THE SUBtrEBAK DISTRICTS OLDER THAX THE 
■ ■ CITY. • 

Still older than the City is the holm-oak that stands on the 
Yaticanian Hill: there is an inscription in bronze upon it, 
written in Etruscan characters, which states that even in those 

^ The Celtis australis of Liunjeus. 

In conse(|uenee of the disputes between the patricians and plebeians. 

Thus deriving Lucina fcom “ lucus,” a grove. 

Capillos. An area before the temple of Vulcan. 

Stationes municipiorum.” A sort of exchange, near the Porum, 
where the citizens met to discuss the topics of the day. 
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days it was an o]:pect of religious Teneration. The foundation 
oi the town of Tibur, too, dates many years before that of the 
City of Eome : there are three holm-oaks there, said to be 
more ancient than Tiburnus even, who was the founder of 
that place ; the tradition is that in their vicinity he was inau- 
gurated. Tradition states also that he was a son of AmpM- 
araiis, who died before Thebes, one generation before the period 
of the Trepan war. 

CHAP, 88.— -TKEES PnANTEB BY AGAJdEMHOH THE PTBST YEAH OE THE 
TEOJAH WAE : OTHEE TEEES WHICH BATE PEOH THE TIME THAT 
THE PLACE WAS CALLEB ILIUM, AHTEEIOE TO THE TEOJAH WAE* 

There are some authors, too, who state that a plane-tree at 
Delphi was planted by the hand of Agamemnon, as also another 
at Caphyse, a sacred grove in Arcadia. At the present day, 
facing the city of Ilium, and close to the Hellespont, there are 
trees growing over the tomW^ of Protesilaiis there, which, in 
all ages since that period, as soon as they have grown of suffi- 
cient height to behold Ilium, have withered away, and then 
begun to flourish again. Hear the city, at tbe tomb of Hus, 
there are some oaks®^ which are said to have been planted 
there when the place was first Imown by the name of Ilium. 

CHAP. 89. — TREES PLAHTED AT AEGOS BY HERCULES: OTHERS 
PLANTER BY APOLLO. A TREE MORE ANCIENT THAN ATHENS 
ITSELF. 

At Argos®^ an olive-tree is said to he still in existence, to 
which Argus fastened lo, after she had been changed into a 
cow. In the vicinity of Heraclea in Pontus, there are certain 
altars called after Jupiter surnamed Stratios; tw'o oaks there 
wmre planted by Hercules. In the same country, too, is the 
port of Amycus,®® rendered famous by the circumstance that 
king Bebryx was slain there. Since the day of his death his 
tomb has been covered by a laurel, which has obtained the 
name of the frantic laurel,” from the fact that if a portion 
of it is plucked and token on board ship, discord and quarrel- 

6^ See B. iv. c,. 18. Of course, this story must be regarded as fabulous* 
63 Quercus. 

These are fables founded x^pou tbe known longeyity of trees, which, 
as Fee remarks, Pliny relates with a truly infantine simplicity.” 

65 See B. V. c. 43. 
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ling are the inevitable result, until it has been thrown over- 
board. We have already made mention*^® of Auloerene, a dis- 
trict through which you pass in going from Apamia into 
Phrygia: at this place they show a plane upon which Marsyas 
was hanged, after he had been conquered by Apollo, it having 
been chosen even in those days for its remarkable height. 
At Delos, also, there is a palm®^ to be seen which dates from 
the birth of that divinity, and at Olympia there is a wild 
olive, from which Hercules received his first wreath : at the 
present day it is preserved with the most sciTipuloiis venera- 
tion. At Athens, too, the olive produced by Minerva, is said 
siiil to exist. 

CHAP. 90. — TEEES WHICH ARE THE MOST SHORT-LIVED. 

On the other hand, the pomegranate,®® the fig, and the apple 
are remarkably short-lived ; the precocious trees being still 
more so than the later ripeners, and those with sweet fruit than 
those with sour : among the pomegranates, too, that variety 
which bears the sweetest fruit lives the shortest time. The 
same is the ease, too, with the vine,®® and more particularly 
tlie more fruitful varieties. Graeciniis informs us that vines 
have lasted so long as sixty years. It appears, also, that the 
aquatic trees die the soonest. The laurel,"® the apple, and 
the pomegranate age rapidly, it is true, but then they throw 
out fresh shoots at the root. The olive must be looked upon, 
then, as being one of the most long-lived, for it is generally 
agreed among authors that it will last two hundred years. 

CHAP. 91. — ^TREES THAT HAVE BEEH REHDEREB PAMOXJS BY 
REMAEXABIE EVENTS. 

In the territory about the suburbs of Tusculum, upon a hill 
known by the name of Come, there is a grove which has been 
consecrated to Diana by the people of Latium from time im- 
memorial ; it is formed of beeches, the foliage of which has all 

See B. V. c. 29. 

The palm is by no means a long-lived tree. 

The pomegranate, on the contrary, has been known to live many cen- 
■■tnries.' . . ■■ 

, He has elsewhere said that the vine is extremely long-lived. 

In the last Chapter he has spoken of a laurel having existed for many 
centaries. 
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the appearance of being trimmed bj art. Passienus Crispns, 
the orator, who in our time was twice consul, and afterwards 
became still more famous as having ]!^ero for his step-son, on 
marrying his mother Agrippina, wms passionately attached to 
a hne tree that grew in this grove, and would often kiss and 
embrace it : not only would he lie dovTi, too, beneath it, but 
he would also moisten its roots with wineJ^ In the vicinity 
of this grove there is a holm-oak, likewise of very considerable 
celebrity, the trunk of which is no less’*'^ than thirty-four feet 
in circumference ,v giving birth to ten other trees of remarkable- 
size, it forms of itself a whole forest. 

CHAP. 92. — PLATs^TS THAT HAVE m PECT7LIAS SPOT EOK THEIE 
geowth: othees that GEOW XJPOH TEEES, Ajm wixl kot 
GEOW m THE GEOtJND. EINE VAEIETIES OE THEK : CAnYTAS, 
POLYPOBIO^^, PHAHLIAS, HIPPOPHJESTOH. 

It is a well-known fact that trees are killed by ivy.'® The 
mistletoe also has a similar influence, although it is generally 
thought that its injurious effects are not so soon perceptible : 
and, indeed, this plant, apart from the fruit that it bears, is 
looked upon as by no means the least remarkable. There are 
certain vegetable jHoductions which cannot be propagated in 
the ground, and which grow nowhere but on trees ; having no 
domicile of their own, they live upon others ; such, for instance, 
is the case with the mistletoe, and a herb that grows in Syria, 
and is known as the cadytas.’’’^ This last entwines around 
not only trees, but brambles even ; in the neighbourhood of 
Tempe, too, in Thessaly, there is found a plant which is called 
polypodion the dolichos'^® is found also, and wild thyme. 
After tiie wild olive has been pruned there springs up a plant 
that is knowm as phaulias while one that grows upon the 

To its great detriment, probably. 

Fee says that no bolm-oak is ever known to attain this size. 

73 See c. 62. 

7i Sprengei says that this is the parasitic plant, which he calls Cassyta 
tiliformis. Fee says that this opinion, though perhaps not to be absolutely 
rejected, must be accepted with reserve. ^ 

It does not seem to have been identified. , 

76 See B. xviii. c. 3S. ^ Serpyllum. See B. xx. c. 90. 

78 A mistletoe, apparently, growing upon the wild olive. Fee says that 
no such viscus appears to be known. 
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fuller’s thistle is called the '^hippophsestoii;”'^ it has a thin, 
hollow stem, a small leaf, and a white root, the juice of which 
is considered extremely beneficial as a purgative in epilepsy. 

CHAP. 93. THEEE VARIETIES OF MISTLETOE. THE XATUEE OF 

MISTLETOE ANB SIMILAR PLAKTS. 

There are three varieties of the mistletoe.®^^ That which 
grows upon the hr and the lareli has the name of stelis in 
hlubosa; and there is the liyphcar*^- of Arcadia. It grows 
also upon the qucrcus,®^ the robur, the holm-oalc, the wild 
jilum, and the terebinth, but upon no other trec.®'^ It is most 
plentiful of all upon the quercus, and is then kiiQwn as 
udasphear.” In all the trees, with the exception of the liolm- 
oak and the qiicrcus, there is a considerable difference in its 
smell and pungency, and the leaf of one kind has a disagree- 
able odour; both varieties, however, are sticky and bitter. 
Tlie hyphear is the best for fattening cattle wnth it begins, 
however, by purging ojff all defects, after which it fattens all 
such animals as have been able to withstand the purging. It 
is generally said, liowevei', that those animals which have any 
radical malady in the intestines cannot withstand its drastic 
effects. This method of treatment is generally adopted in the 
summer for a period of forty days. 

Besides the above, there is yet another difference^® in the 
mistletoe ; that wdiich grows upon the trees which lose their 
leaves, loses its leaves as well ; while, on the other hand, that 
which grows upon evergreens always retains its leaves. In 
whatever way the seed may have been sown, it will never 
come to anything, unless it has been first swallowed®^ and 

Sec B, xxvii. c. 66. The Calcitrapa stellata of Lamarck. Fee re- 
marks tliat Pliny bas committed a great error, in inakiug it a parasite of 
the Spinu fuUonia. BioscoriJes only says that the two plants grow in the 
same.spotsv ■■■ ■" 

The Viscum“EuropjBnm of modern naturalists. 

The Viscum album of Limucus ; but Sprengel takes it to be the 
Lo ran thus Europaeus. 

Fee questions whether this may not be the Loranthiis Eiiropieus. 

The Visrum album of Linneeus ; tlieoak mistletoe or real mistletoe. 

This is not the fact : it grows upon a vast inultitiido of other trees. 

It is no longer used for this purpose, 
sti The mistletoe never in any case loses its leaves, upon wliatever tree 
it may grow. 

This is, of course, untrue; but the seeds, after being \oided by birds, 
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then voided by birds, the -wood-pigeon more particnlarly, and 
the thrush : such being the nature of the plant, that it will 
not come to anything unless the seed is first ripened in the 
crop ^of the bird. It never exceeds a single cubit in height, 
and is always green and branchy. The male®® plant is fruit- 
ful, the female barren; sometimes^ indeed, the male even 
bears no berry. 

CHAP. 94. — THE METHOD OE MAHTNO BTKDLIME. 

Birdlime is made of the berries of the mistletoe, which are 
gathered at harvest, and while in an unripe state; for if the 
rainy season comes on, though they increase in size, the viscous 
juice is apt to lose its virtues. They are then dried, ancl 
when brought to a state of perfect aridity, are first pounded, 
and then put in water, in which they are left to rot for twelve 
daj^s ; this being, in fact, the only thing that finds improve- 
ment in decay. After this, they are again beaten in running 
water wdth a mallet, and after losing the outer coat there is 
only the viscous inner pulp remaining. This substance is 
birdlime; and after it has been thinned by the addition of 
\valnut oil, it is found particularly useful for catching birds, 
it being quite sufficient if they only touch it with the wings. 

CHAP. 93, — HISTOIUCAL PACTS COXXECTED WITH THE 3IISTLETOE. 

Upon this occasion we must not omit to mention the ad- 
miration that is lavished upon this plant by the Gauls. The 
Druids — fi)r that is the name they give to their magicians®^^ — 
held nothing more sacred than the mistletoe and the tree 
that bears it, supposing always that tree to be the robur.®^^ 
Of itself the robur is selected by them to form wffioie groves, 
and they perform none of their religious rites without ein- 
ploying branches of it ; so much so, that it is very probable 
that the priests themselves may have received their name 

aro more likely to adliere to tlie bark of trees, and so find a nidus for ger- 
mhiatiun. 

The exact opposite is tlie case, tlie female being tbe fruitful plant. 

Tluj method used in Italy for making bird-lime is very similar at the 
present day. Mugos. 

Decandolle was of opinion, that the mistletoe of the Druids was not 
u visciim, but the Loranthus Europmus, which is much more comnaouly 
found on oaks. 
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from the Greek name^^ for that tree. In fact, it is the notion 
with them that everything that grows on it has been sent 
immediately from heaven, and that the mistletoe upon it is a 
proof that the tree has been selected by God himself as an 
object of his especial favour. 

The mistletoe, however, is but rarely found npon the robnr; 
and when found, is gathered with rites replete with religions 
awe. This is done more particularly on the fifth day of the 
moon, the day which is the beginning of their months and 
3- ears, as also of their ages, which, with them, are but thirt}" 
3"ears. This day they select because the moon, though not 
yet in the middle of her course, has already considerable 
power and infiuence ; and they call her by a name which sig- 
nifies, in their language, the all-healing.®^ Having made all 
due preparation for the sacrifice and a banquet beneath the 
trees, they bring thither two white bulls, the horns of which 
are bound then for the first time. Clad in a white robe the 
priest ascends the tree, and cuts the mistletoe with a golden 
sickle, which is received by others in a white cloak.®^ They 
then immolate the victims, offering up their prayers that God 
will render this gift of his propitious to those to whom he has 
so granted it. It is the belief with them that the mistletoe, 
taken in drink, will impart fecundity to all animals that are 
barren, and that it is an antidote for aU poisons.®® Such are 
the religious feelings which we find entertained towards trifling 
objects among nearly all nations. 

Summaex. — ^B emarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
one tiiousand one hundred and thirty-five, 

Eohax atjthoes nuoTEi).— M. Yarro,®® Fetialis,®^ jSrigidius,®* 
Cornelius JSfepos,®® H3’ginus,^ Massurius,- Cato,^ Mucianus,'^ 

^ Apvc^ an “ oak.” It is lanch more probable that it was of Celtic 
f>rigin. Omnia sanantem. 

‘‘Sagiim.” Properly, a military cloak.” 

It was, in comparatively recent times, supposed to be efficacious for 
epilepsy. ^ gf 

Author of a History or Annals of Borne. Nothing further is known 
of him. 

See end of B. vi, 

^ See end of B. jii. 

See end of B. iii. 


See end of B. ii. 
* See end of B. rii. 
^ See end of B. ii. 
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L. Fiso,® Trogus,® Calpumius Bassus,^ Creniutias,® Sextius 
Ii^iger/ Cornelius Bocclius/® Yitruyius/^ Grseeiuus.^''^ 

Foreign authors quoted. — Alexander FolyMstor^^^ Hesiod,^* 
Theophrastus,^® Beinocritus,^® Homer, Timseus^^ the mathema- 
tician. 

® See end of B. ii. s g^e end of B. vil. 

U He is wholly nnknown : but is conjectured to have lived in the reim 
ot Caligula or Tiberius. 

® See end of B. vii. ^ s See end of B, xiL 

He is unknown ; but Solinus speaks of him as a valuable writer. 

M. Vitruvius Follio, an eminent architectj employed by Augustus. 
His valuably work on architecture is stdl extant. 

See end of B. xiv. See end of B. iii. 

See end of B. vii. is gee end of B. iii. 

1® See end of B. ii, n end of B. ii. 
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BOOK XVII. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CULTIVATED TREES, 


CIIAr. L (L) — TREES WHICH HAYE BEEN SOLD AT ENOllHOUS 
PMCES. 

We liave described tlie trees whicli grow spontaneously on 
land and in tlie sea,,^ and it now remains for ns to speak of 
those which owe their formation^ properly speaking, rather than 
birth, to art and the inventive genius of man.- Here, how- 
ever, I cannot but express m^^ surprise, that after the state of 
penury in which man lived, as already described,^ in primitive 
times, holding the trees of the forest in common with the wild 
beasts, and disputing with them the possession of the fruits 
that fell, and with the fowls of the air that of the fruits as they 
hung on the tree, luxury has now attached to them prices so 
enormous. 

The most famous instance, in ray opinion, of this excess, was 
that displayed by L. Crassus and Cneius Bomitius Aheno- 
barbus. Crassus was one of the most celebrated of the Eoman 
orators j his house was remarkable for its magnificence, though 
in some measure surpassed even by that of Q.. Gatulus,^ 
also upon the Palatine Hill ; the same Catulus, who, in con- 
junction with C, Marius, defeated the Cimbri. Hut by far 
the finest house of all that period, it was universally acknow- 
ledged, was that of C. Aquilius, a Eoman of Equestrian rank, 
situate upon the Timinal Hill ; a house, indeed, that conferred 
a greater degree of celebrity upon him than even his acquaint- 
ance with the civil law. This, however, did not prevent 
Crassus being reproached with the magnificence of his. Cras- 
sus and Bomitius, members, both of them, of the most illus- 

^ He alludes to the various shrubs and trees, mentioned as growing in 
the sea, B. xiii. c. 48 ; but whicli there is little doubt, in reality belong to 
the class of fuci. 

2 ‘‘Fiunt verius quam nascunturj” a distinction perpetuated in the 
adage, “ Poeta nascitur, non 

® He probably alludes to his remark in B. xvi. c. 1. 

^ d. Luctatius Catulus, the colleague of Marius. Being afterwards con- 
demned to die by Marius, he suffocated himself with the fumes of charcoal. 
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trioiis families, after liolding tlie consulship,^ were appoinfed 
jointly to the censorship, in the 3^ear from the building of the 
City 662, a period of office that was fruitful in strife, the 
natural result of tlieir dissiniilaritjr of character. On one oc- 
casion, Cnedus Domitiiis, naturally a man of hasty temper, and 
inflamed besides by a liatred that riralry only tends to stimu- 
late, gravely rebuked Crassiis for living, and he a Censor too, 
in a stylo of such magnificence, and in a house for which, as 
lie said, ho himself would be ready to pay down ten millions 
of sesterces. Crassus, a man who united to singular presence 
of mind gi^eat readiness of wit, made answer that, deducting 
six trees onl}’-, he would accept the offer ; upon wdiich Bomi- 
tins replied, that upon those terms he would not give so much 
as a single denarius for the purchase. Wtdl then, Doini- 
tius,” was the rejoinder of Crassus, which of the tvt'O is it 
tluit sets a bad example, and deserves the reproof of the cen- 
sorship ; I, -who live like a plain man in a house that has 
come to mo by inheritance, or you, who estimate six trees 
at a value of ten millions of sesterces?’’® These trees were 
of the iotus^ kind, and by the exuberance of their branches- 
afforded a most delightful shade. Caecina Largus, one of the 
grandees of Home, and the owner of the house, used often to 
point them out to me in my younger days ; and, as I have al- 
ready made mention^ of the remarkable longevity of trees, I 
would here add, that they w’cre in existence down to the pe- 
riod when the Emperor Eero set fire to the City, one hundred 
and eighty years after the time of Crassus : being still green 
and with all the freshness of 3’outh upon them, had not that 
prince thought fit to hasten the death of the veiy trees even. 

Let no one, however, imagine that the house of Crassus was 
of no value in other respects, or that, from the rebuke of Borai- 
tius, there was nothing about it worthy of remark with the 
exception of these trees. There were to be seen erected in the 
atrium four columns of marble from Mount Hymettus/ which 
in his sedileship he had ordered to be brought over for the de- 
coration of the stage and this at a time, too, when no public 

A.u.c.'''6t59. 

« Valerius Mavimus. B. ix. c. 1, relates this story somewhat differently. 
' The Celtis Australis of Linnaeus. 

s See B, xxxvi. cc. 3 and 24. 

® When, in his capacity of aedilo, he gave theatrical representations for 
the benefit of the public. 
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buildups even as yet possessed any pillars made of that mate- 
nal. Ox suon recent date is the luxury and opulence which 
we now enjoy, and so much greater was the value which in 
toose days trees were supposed to confer upon a propertv' 
A_pre% good proof of which, was the fact that Domitius even 
with aU his enmity, would not keep to the offer he had made’ 
It the trees were not to be included in the bargain. ’ 

The trees have famished surnames also to the ancients,'" such 
tor instance, as that of Fronditius to the warrior who swam 
across the Voltmmus with a wreath of leaves on his head and 
tostingmshed himself by his , famous exploits in the war against 
.ttannibal ; and that of Stolo" to the Licinian family, such being 
the name given by us to the useless suckers that shoot from 
frees; the best method of clearing away these shoots was 
discovered by the first Stolo, and hence his name. The ancient 
Jaws also tookthe frees under their protection; and by the 
twelve Tables it was enacted, that he who should WTongfully 
cut down frees belonging to another person, should pay twenty- 
nve asses for each. Is it possible then to imagine that they 
who estimated the fruit-trees at so low a rate as this, could eyer 
have supposed that so exorbitant a value would be put upon the 
lotus as that which I have just mentioned ? And no less mar- 
vellous, too, are the changes that have taken place in the value 
ot trmt; for at the present day we find the fruit alone of many 
ot the trees in ; the suburbs valued at no less a sum than two 
thousand sesterces ; the profits derived from a single tree thus 
being more than those of a whole estate in former times It 
was from motives of gain that the grafting of trees and the 

propagation thereby of a spurious offspring was first devised 

so that the growth of the fruits even might be a thing inter- 
dicted to the poor. We shall, tlierefore, now proceed to 
State m what waj it is that such vast revenues are derived 
from these trees, and with that object shall set forth the true 
and most approved' methods of cultivation; not taking any 
notice of the more common methods, or those which we find 
generally adopted, but considering only those points of doubt 
^^0 which practical men are most 
apt to find themselves at a loss: whfle, at the same time, to 

’" As Fee remarks, this usage has been reversed in modem times and 
plants often receive their botanical names from men. ’ 

“ See B. xviii. c. 4. 
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affect any sempuious exactness in cases where there is no 
necessit}^ for it, will be no part of onr purpose. In the first 
place, however, we will consider in a general point of view, 
those influences of soil as weE as weather which are exercised 
upon all the trees in common. 

CHAP. 2. (2.) — THE IHFLITEKCE OP WEATHER HPOH THE TREES*. 

WHAT IS THE PROPER SITHATIOH POR THE TIHE. 

Trees are fond of a site more particularly that faces the 
north-east the breezes rendering their foliage more thick and 
exuberant, and imparting additional solidity to the wood. This 
is a point, however, upon which most people are very greatly 
deceived ; thus in vineyards, for instance, the props ought not 
to be placed in such a position as to shelter the stems from the 
wind in that quarter, it being only against the northern blasts 
that this precaution should be taken. Hay, even more than this 
— if the cold weather only comes on in due season, it contributes 
very materially to the strengthening of the trees, and promotes 
the process of germination ; while, on the other hand, if at that 
period the southern breezes should caress them, they wdli grow 
weak and languid, and more particularly so, if the blossom is 
just coming om If rainy w^eather, too, should happen to 
follow close upon blossoming, the total destruction of the fruit 
is the necessary result : indeed, if the weather should he only 
cloudy, or south winds happen to prevail, it is quite sufficient 
to ensure the loss of the fruit in the almond and the pear.^*^ 
Eains, if prevalent about the rising of the Vergilige,^^^ are most 
injurious to the vine and the olive, as it is at that season that 
germination^^ is commencing with them ; indeed, this is a most 

Or nortli norffi-east, as Fee says. He adds that this aspect in re- 
ality is not favourable to vegetation. Pliny commits the error of copying 
exactly from Theophrastus, and thereby giving advice to Roman agncul- 
turists, which was properly suited to the climate of Oreece only. 

This is borrowed from Theophrastus ; hut, as Fee remarks, if suitable 
to the climate of Greece,: it is not so* to that of Italy or France, where* 
vegetation is much more promoted by a south wind. 

This assertion, Fee says, is erroneous. See B. xvi. c. 46. 

B. xviii. c. 66. 

^8 See c. 30 of this Book. These notions as to critical periods to plants 
connected with the constellations, Fde says, are now almost dispelled j 
though they still prevail in France, to some extent 

17 ‘‘ Coitus.’’ See B. xvi. cc. 39 and 42» 
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critical four days for the olive, being the period at which the 
south wind, as we have already^® stated, brings on its dark and 
lowering clouds. The cereals, too, ripen more unfavourably 
when south winds prevail, though at the same time it pro- 
ceeds with greater rapidity. All cold, too, is injurious to ve- 
getation, which comes with the northern winds, or out of the 
proper season. It is most advantageous to all plants tor 
north-east winds^® to prevail throughout the winter. 

In this season, too, showers are very necessary, and the rea- 
son is self-evident— the trees, being exhausted by the fruit 
they have borne, and weakened by the loss of their leaves, are, 
of course, fanaished and hungry; and it is the showers that 
constitute their aliment. Experience has led ns to believe 
that there is nothing more detrimental than a warm winter; 
for it allows the trees, the moment they have parted with 
their fruits, to conceive again, or, in other words, to germinate, 
and then exhaust themselves by blossoming afresh. And 
what is even worse than this, should there be several years of 
sneli weather in succession, even the trees themselves will die ; 
for there can be little doubt that the effort must of necessity 
be injurious, when they put forth their strength, and are at 
the same time deprived of their natmnl sustenance. Tlie poet“® 
then, who has said that serene winters are to he desired, cer- 
tainly did not express those wishes in favour of the trees. 
And no more docs rain, if prevalent at the summer-solstice 
conduce to the benefit^^ of the vine : while, at the same time^ 
to say that a dusty winter produces a luxuriant harvest, is cer- 
tainly the mistake of a too fertile imagination. It is a thino- 
greatly to he wished, too, both in behalf of the trees as well as 
the cereals, that the snows should lie for a considerable time 
upon the ground ; the reason being that they check the escape 
of the spirit of the earth by evaporation, and tend to throw it 

See B. 3VI. c. 46. 

From Theophrastus, De Caiisis, B. ii. c. 1. 

”0 He alludes to the words of Virgil, Georg, i. 100 

Ilumida solstitia, atcjiie hiemes orate sereuas, 

^^gricolae; hiberno loetissima pulvere farra.” 
bee remarks, that the cultivators of the modern times are more of the 
opinioii of the poet than the naturalist. 

fruit to fall off. He ho-e 

Sol to t?e ^ 
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back again iipoii tlie roots of the plants, adding greatl}' to 
their strerigth thereby ; and not only this, but they afford a 
gradual supply of moisture as well, thcit is both pure and of 
remarkable lightness, from the fact that snow is only the 
foam of the waters of heaven. Hence it is that the moisture 
of snow does not drench and engulph everything all at once, 
but gradually trickles downwards, in proportion to the thirst of 
the plant, nurturing it as though from the breast, instead of 
producing an inundation. The earth, too, ferments under this 
influence, and becomes filled with her own emanations : not 
exhausted by the seeds in her bosom, swollen as they are with 
milk,-- she smiles in the warm and balmy hours, when the time 
comes for opening it. It is in this way, more particularly, 
that corn fattens apace, except, indeed, in those climates in 
which the atmosphere is always warm, Egypt for example ; for 
there the continuance of the same temperature and the force of 
habit are productive of the same effects as the modifications of 
temperature in other countries. 

At the same time it is equally necessary in every climate 
that there should be no noxious influence in existence. Thus, 
for instance, in the greater pai*t of the world, that precocious 
germination which has been encouraged by the indulgent tempe- 
rature of the weather, is sure to he nipped by the intense colds 
that ensue. Hence it is that late winters are so injurious, 
and such they prove to the trees of the forest even ; indeed, 
these last are more particularly exposed to the ill effects of a 
late winter, oppressed as they are by the density of tbeir 
foliage, and human agency being unable to succour them ; for 
it would he quite impossible to Gorer®^ the more tender forest 
trees with wisps of straw. Eains, then, are favourable to 
vegetation — first of all, during the wintqr season, and next, 
just previously to germination ; the third period for them being 
that of the formation of the fruit, though not immediately, 
and only, in fact, when the produce of the tree shows itself 
strong and healthy. 

32 “ Lactescentibiis/" Fee remarks on tlie appropriateness of this expres- 
sion, as the act of germination, he says, in the cereals and all the seeds in 
which the pcrispcrm is feculent, changes the fecula into an emulsive 
liquid, in which state the seed may he said, with Pliny, to bo 
“ lactescent.” 

Which appears to have been extensively done with the young garden 

trees. 
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Those trees -wliieli are the slowest in bringing their fruits to 
maturity, and require a more prolonged supply of iuSent 

fto„ late i » E lit, £ I™ 

reauired^r^ft^’^^t ^bese rains, howerer, ain 

S difierent sesisons by the different trees, some of 

£S,ilTtL?r"lf“ f”"* »a..maat„.a4 

nence it is that we see the very same rain productive of inf urv 
to some ti-ees and benedcial to others, even when they are of ^ 

pear stands in need of ram at one period, and the early near at 
pother, though at the same time they, all of them req^uire it 
n an equal degree. ^ Winter precedes the period^ goSt 
fact that makes the north-east wind more 
iutotp f J’eiKiers the parts that lie in the 

genoS thrSdes? ""e" coast,Lthe former being 
ouM • ‘^°"®®\~“ountamous districts better than level 

tSiL^o showers in the day. Tege- 

;uTd^f &om\he wafer 

wimn tne sun does not immediately soak it up. > 

Bituadf ’ tWs subject is the question of the best 

V,W° ^ planting vines, and the trees which support them 
VirgiPcondemM awestern aspect, while there areSmrS’ 
again, who prefer it to an easterly one : I find, 
most authors approve of the south, though I do not think that 
^y abstract precepfa- canbegiv;n inVdatlon toThe polt 
attention on the part of the cultivator weht 
litv an^^+ti ° ^atare (ff the soil, the ehai-acter of the loea- 
i^uences of climate. The method ot 
giving to the a ^tbem aspect, as practised in AMca and 

the cnlHvitJ the tree, as well as unhealthy for 

r circumstance that tlie coimtrv 

comSne nu f ^ ® northerly aspect, will 

S^thL nflr meat advantepous terms the benefits of soff 

there can be Tin!?**T®+ ,^^^™ymgil condemns a western aspect, 
aspect as weU ° If,!?* liemcludes in bis censure a northern 

apect as well . and yet, in Cisalpme Italy, where most of t),A 

expeneace that there are none that are more prolific. 

^ Oeorg. ii. 398« 

“ Taken altogether, a southern aspect is preferable to aU others. 
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Tile ■winds are also a very important consideration. In the 
provinces of Gallia Harbonensis, and in Liguria and part of 
Etrnria, it is considered a proof of great w^ant of skill to plant 
the vine on a site that lies in the teeth of the wind Circins,^® 
while, on the other hand, it is a mark of prudence to catch 
its breezes in an oblique direction ; it is this wind, in fact, 
that modifies the heat in those countries, though at the same 
time it is usualiy so -violent, as to sweep away the roofs of 
the houses. 

(3.) There are some persons who employ a method of making 
the question of weather dependent upon the nature of the soil ; 
thus in the case of a vineyard, for instance, in a dry locality, 
they give it an eastern or a northern aspect; but where it is 
planted on a humid site, it is made to face the south. From 
the varieties of the vine also, they borrow various modifica- 
tions in reference to site ; taking care to plant the early vine 
in a cold locality, in order that the fruit may ripen before the 
frosts come on ; while such fruit trees and vines as have an anti- 
pathy to dews are exposed to the east, that the sim may carry 
ojff their humidity at the earliest moment. On the other hand, 
such as manifest a partiality to dews are planted with a western 
or even a northern aspect, to give them an opportunity of en- 
joying, them all the longer, t) there, again, borrowing their 
notions pretty nearly from Nature, have recommended that 
vines and trees shpnld be planted facing the north-east ; indeed 
Democritus is of opinion, that by so doing the fruit will 
be all the more odoriferous. 

(4.) We have ah’eady spoken, in the Second Eook,^^ of the 
points of the north-east and other winds, and shall have occa- 
sion in the succeeding one to make mention of several more of 
the heavenly phenomena. In the mean time, however, we 
may observe that it would appear to be a manifest proof of the 
salubrity of a north-east site, that the leaves are always the 
first to fall in the trees that have an aspect towards the south.®® 
A similar reason exists, too, in the maritime districts; in 
certain localities the sea breezes are detrimental, though in 
most they are nutritious. For some plants, again, it is pleasant 
to behold the sea at a distance, while at the same time they 

,26 See B. ii. c, 46. Gc. 46 and 47. 

28 He seems to lose sight of the fact that they bitd before those that look 
to the north. 
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will gain notliing by approaching closer to its saline exhala- 
tions. The same, too, is the influence exercised by rivers and 
lakes ; they will either scorch the vegetation by the fogs they 
emit, or else modify by their coolness the excess of heat, "We 
have already mentioned*® the plants that thrive in the shade, 
and in the cold even ; but in all these matters experience will 
be found the best of guides. 

CHAP. 3 . ^WHAT SOILS AEE TO BE COXSIBEEED THE BEST. 

Fext after the influences of the heavens, wo have to treat of 
those of the earth, a task that is in no way more easy than the 
previous one. It is but rarely that the same soil is found 
suited to trees as well as corn : indeed, the black earth which 
prevails in Campania is not everywhere found suited to the vine, 
nor yet that which emits light exlialations, or the red*^^ soil 
that has been so highly praised by many. The cretaceous earth 
that is found in the territory of Alba Pompeia, and an argil- 
laceous soil, are preferred to all others for the vine, although, 
too, they are remarkably rich, a quality that is generally looked 
upon as not suited to that plant. On the other hand, again, 
the white sand of the district of Ticinum, the black sand of 
many other places, and the red sand as well, even though mixed 
with a rich earth, will prove unproductive. 

The very signs, also, from which we form oiir judgniontare 
often very deceptive; a soil that is adoriiM with tall and 
graceful trees is not always a favourable one, except, of course, 
for those trees. "What tree, in fact, is there that is taller than 
the fir? and yet what other plant could possibly’ exist in the 
same spot ? For ought we always to look upon verdant pas- 
tures as so many proofs of richness of soil ; for what is there 
lliat enjoys a greater renown than the pastures of German}' ? 
tmd yet they consist of nothing but a very thin layer of turf, 
with sand immediately beneath. For yet is the soil whicli 
produces herbage large growth always to he looked upon as 
humid ; no, by Hercules ! no more than a soil is to be looked 
upon as unctuous and rich, which adheres to the Angers — a 

B. svi. ee. 30, 31. 

A rich black mould, probably. 

A ferruginous argilla. 

'^2 It must of necessity denote a soil rich in bumiis, though not, of 
course, adapted for all kinds of cultivation. 
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thicg that is proved m the case of the argillaceous earths/*® 
The earth when thrown back into the hole trom which it has 
just been dug will never®^ fill it, so that it is quite impossible 
by that method to form any opinion as to its density or thin- 
ness, It is the fact, too, that every®® soil, without exception, 
will cover iron with rust. I^or yet can we determine®® the 
lieaviiiess or lightness of soils in relation to any fixed and as- 
certained weiglit: for what are we to understand as the 
standard weight of earth r A soil, too, that is formed fz'om 
the alluvion of rivers is not always to he recommended, for 
there are some crops that decay all the sooner in a watery soil ; 
indeed, those soils even of this description which are highly 
esteemed, are never found to be long good for any kind of 
vegetation but the willow. 

Among other proofs of the goodness of soil, is the comparative 
thickness of the stem in corn. In Laborium, a famous cliani- 
paign country of Campania, the stalk is of such remarkable 
thickness, that it may be used even to supply the place of 
wood and yet this very soil, from the difficulty that is every- 
where experienced in cultivating it, and the labour required 
in workiug it, may be almost said to give the husband man 
more trouble by its good rpialities than it could possibly have 
done by reason of any defects. The soil, too, that is generally 
known as charcoal earth, appears susceptible of being im- 
proved by being planted with a poor meagre vine : and tufa,®® 

He alludes to the difficulty with which argilla, from its tenacity, is 
employed in cultivation. 

Ooliimella says the contrary, and so does Virgil, Georg, ii. 221, 
speakiug of ibis fact as a method of ascertaining the respective qualities uf 
the earth. 

Virgil, Georg, ii, 220, says the contrary. 

In allusion to wbafc Virgil says, Georg, ii, 2o4 : — 

‘‘ Qujc gravis est, ipso tacitam se pondere prodit, 

Qiueque levis ” 

Fee remarks, however, that it is easy enough to analyse the earth, and 
tiscertain the proportions of humus,* and of the siliceous, cretaceous, or 
argillaceous earths ; the relative proportions of which render it strong or 
light, as the case may he. 

As Fee says, these earths vary according to the nature of the soils 
that are brought down by the streams ; in general, however, they are ex- 
tremely prolific. 

Fee says that .Pliny is liere guilty of some degree of exaggeration. 
See B. iii. c. 9, p. 195 of Yol. 1 : also B. xviii. c. 29. 

“ Tophus formed of volcanic scoriae. Fee remarks, jhat it is some- 
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whieE IS naturally rougt and friable, we find recommended 
by some authors. Yirgil,^" too, does not condemn for the vine 
a soil 'tfhich produces fern while a salted earth is thouo-ht 
to be much better entrusted with the growth of vegetation than 
any other, &om the fact of- its being comparatively safe from 
noxious insects breeding there. Declivities, too, are far from 
unproductive, if a person only knows how to dig them pro- 
^»^iti® aotall« champaign spots that are less acces- 
sible to the sun and wind than is necessary for their benefit 
w e have already" alluded to the fact, that there are certain 
vmes which flmd nutriment in hoar frosts and fogs. 

In every subject there are certain deep and recondite 
^erets, which it is left to the intelligence of each to penetrate 
Do we not for instance, find it the fact, that soils which have 
mng offered opportunities for a sound judgment being formed on 
their qualities have become totally altered ? In the vicinity 
ot Darissa, in Thessaly, a lake was drained and the conse- 
quence was, that the district became much colder, and the 
olive- trees_ which had formerly borne fruit now ceased to bear. 
When a channel was cut for the Hehrus, near the town of 
;;^no,s, the place was sensible of its nearer approach, in finding 
Its vines frostbitten, a thing that had never happened beforet 
in the vicinity, top, of Philippi, the country having been 
drained for cultivation, the nature of the climate became en- 
tirely altered. In the territory of Syracuse, a husbandman, 
who was a stranger to the place, cleared the soil of all the 
stones, and the consequence was, that he lost his crops from 
t*e accumulation of mud j so that at last he was obliged to 
carry the atones back again. In Syria again, the plough- 

what similar in natare to marl, and that though unproductive hr itself it 
m benefical yhen mixed with vegetable earth! iTSd marl LS to 
often confounded by the ancient writers. 

Georg, ii. 180. 

40 aqiiiima of the modern hotanists, 

... 


most elevated ground.'* 44 Tti 

1 e right. These accounts are all of them borrowed from Theophrastus. 
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scorches up the seeds. ^ °®iieath the soil that m summer 

“»», b7 timon of tie oold, »liiIo Sj, i’* !“ 

consequence of the heat that ^ in 

island belonging to Shodii^rS Chaleia « an 

is so remarklbly fe^wK^/ ® "f ‘“n Pl^ee which 

been sown at &Sry timf 

iBediately SOW a frpcjli ovr^ a it ib, tliey im- 

other com. A mveuTIn 

the Censors, said that the leldq nf^ Pleading a cause before 
of Italy, and that a iBarrow®^ 

«»Id bo fomd coToted b^ fhf gr“ A S'”! af T, ‘‘*^' 

EirfeS'i si3: 

See B. V. c. 36. 47 » 

“ See B. xiv. C. 8. « f “ I' 2- 

“ See B. iii. 0 . 9 « w ?' ^ 7 - «- 8- 

Sumen. Properly, “udder'* 4 
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enormous dodsj thougli at the same time it should he borne 
ID mind that the soil which entails the greatest amount of 
“c! of the smallest amount of 

the eye can distinguish a 
soil that IS mixed with ashes or with white sand, while earth 
that IS sterile and dense may be easily detected by its peculiar 

hardness, at even a single .stroke of the mattock. 

ft P®‘='ihar manner, characterizes the 

« wP exist in the jarious soils. “ Take care,” he says, 
where the earth is rotten not to shake it either with carts or 

this to suppose that 

t us tom rotten means, as applied to a soil, about which 
Im IS so vastly apprehensive as to almost forbid our setting 
f only form a comparison by thinT.-m.T 

fod ^ constitutes rottenness in wood, and we shall 

faults which are held by him in Such aversion are 

more’/n ! pnmice-stone ; and thus has Cato said 

more m a smgle word than we could have possibly found 
means to express m a description, however long. Iifoeed if 
we could find means of ezimessing the various defects that 
exist in soils, we should find that there are some of them tS 

fnl td are hence unfruit- 

writ/w^ ® The same 

TituSe ot* tL f r ^Tiich, 

situate at the foot of a deehi-itj-, runs out into a champaio-n 
country, taking a southward direction; such, in fact Ldn<^ 
the aspect of the whole of Italy : he says*® also, that the earth 
generally known as black®® earth is of a tender nature and 
IS consequently the most easily worked' and' the best for cereals. 

If wo only appreciate -with due care the signification of tin's 

word “tender,;- we shall find that it expresses 

meaning remarkably well, and that in this word is comprisS 
owery quality that is desuuble for the purposes of cultivation. 

Be Be Bast. 5. 

of Liter! Epicurus, in the eternity 


See B. ill c. 6. 


Be Be Bust. 1. 

Be Be Bast. lol. 

“ “xSL.”’'" “Togetable” earth of modern botanists. 
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In a tender soil we sball iind fertility combined with modera- 
tion, a softness and a pliancy easily adapted to cultiTation, 
and an equal absence of bumidity and of dryness. Eartb 
of this nature will shine again after tbe plough-share has 
passed through it, just as Horner/^ that great fountain-head of 
all genius, has described it sculptured by the Bhinity® upon 
the arms [of Achilles], adding, too, a thing that is truly marvel- 
lous, that it was of a blackish hue, though gold was the mate- 
rial in which it was wrought. This, too, is that kind of earth, 
which, when newly turned np, attracts the ravenous birds that 
follow the plough-share, the ravens even going so far as to peak 
at the heels of the ploughman. 

We may in this place appropriately make mention of an 
opinion that has been pronounced by an Italian writer also 
with reference to a matter of luxury. Cicero, that other 
luminary of literature, has made the following remark : Those 
unguents which have a taste of earth are better,’^ says he, 
‘Hhan those which smack of saffron;” it seeming to him 
more to the purpose to express himself by tbe word taste” 
than smell.” And such is the fact, no doubt; that soil 
is the best which has the 'flavour of a perfume.*^ If the 
question should be put to us, what is this odour of the earth 
that is held in such estimation, our answer is, that it is the 
same that is often to be recognized at the moment of sunset, 
without the necessity even of turning up the ground, at the 
spots where the extremities of the rainbow®' have been ob- 
served to meet the earth ; as also when, after long-continued 
drought, the rain has soaked the ground. Then it is that the 
earth exhales this divine odour, that is so peculiarly its own, 
and to which, imparted to it by the sun, there is no perfume, 
however sweet, that can possibly be compared. It is this 
odour that the earth, when turned up, ought to emit, and 
which, when once found, can never deceive a person ; and 
this will be found the best criterion for judging of the quality 
of the soil. Such, too, is the odour that is usually perceived 

Iliad, XTiii. 541 and 548. 

Vulcan. De Oratore, sec. 39. 

See B. xiii. c. 4. 

^ ‘‘ Sapiunt,” rather than “ redolent.** 

This supposed favour of the earth is, in reality, attributable to the 
extraneous vegetable matter which it contains. 

See JB. xii. c. 52, us to this notion. 
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ofl land newly cleared,® -when an ancient forest has been iust 

itaexceUenee is a thing that is universaUy admitted' 
- if ^ of the cereals, too, the same land is o^ene- 

lally looked upon as the more improTed the'oftener it has 
been ahowed to rest® from cultivation, a thing that is not the 
case with vineyards for which reason all the greater care is 
required m the selection of their site, if we would not have 

Sion thT/ entertain the 

notion that the soil of Italy is already worn out.™ In other 

kinds of sod the work of cultivation depends entirely 'upon the 
instance, in those which cannot be^pCghed 
jusiafter ram, because the natural exuberance of tL earth 
.lenders d viscous and cloggy. On the other hand, in Byza- 

and a champaign country of such 
sm^nlar fertility as to render grain one hundred and fifty fold ” 

abLtoVwhd'^t-i^ of drought, not even bils are 
Srain occasion, just after a shower 

I ram, one poor ass, with an old woman to ffuide it is Quite 

''o & i fc Kt 

lUs- But as to amending one soil by the agency of another 

aaT a K ^ ®' soaking light soil over 

rnatoess ^'^mTtl?*^ ™ctuous it is a labo^ of perfect 

CHAP 4. (6.)— THE EIGHT xixns OP EAETH BOASTED OP BT THE 
GAULS Aiyi) QEEEKS. 

There is another method, which has been invented both 'in 

“d otW “ saturated with thyme, 

the days of Hmy! years since 

f. Su^b! x^! aYl o^eggmtiou.” Po'rT^aduJ see B. 
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Oanl and Britain, of enricliing earth, by the agency of itself, 
being ^ « ’ and that kind known as marl-^ This 

soil is looked upon as containing a greater amount of fecun- 
dating principles, and acts as a fat in relation to the earth, Just 
as we find glands existing in the bod 3 ?', which axe formed by a 
condensation of tbe fatty particles into so many kemds. 
(7.) This mode of proceeding, too, has not been overlooked by 
the Greeks ; indeed, what subject is there that they have not 
touched upon? They call by the name of ieucargillon'^® a 
■white argillaceous earth which is used in the territory of 
Megam, but only where the soil is of a moist, cold nature. 

It is only right that I should employ some degree of care 
and exactness in treating of this marl, which tends so greatly 
to enrich the soil of the Gallic provinces and the British islands. 
There were formerly hut two varieties known, but more re- 
cently, with the progress of agricultural knowledge, several*^* 
others have begun to be employed; there being, in fact, the 
white, the red, the columbine, the argillaceous, the tufaceous, 
and the sandy marls. It has also one of these two peculiar- 
ities, it is either rough or greasy to the touch ; the proper 
mode of testing it being by the hand. Its uses, too, are of a 
twofold nature— it is employed for the production of the 
cereals only, or else for the enrichment of pasture land as 
well. The tufaceous*^^ kind is nutrimental to grain, and so 
is the white ; if found in the vicinity of springs, it is fertile 
to an immeasurable extent ; but if it is rough to the touch, 
when laid upon the land in too large a quantity, it is apt to 
burn up the soil. The next kind is the red marl, known as 
acaunumarga,’® consisting of stones mingled with a thin sandy 

A natural mixture of argilla and calcareous stones, or subcarbonate of 
chalk. Fee remarks, that the ancients were not acquainted with tbe 
proper method of applying it. Marl only exercises its fertilizing influence 
after being reduced to dust by the action of the atmosphere, by absorbing 
the oxygen of the air, and giving to vegetation the carbonic acid that is 
necessary for their nourishment. 

'TS a argilla.” This, Fee thinks, is the calcareous marl, three 
varieties of which are known, the compact, the schistoid, and the hiable. 

At the present day there are only two varieties of marl recognized, the 
argillaceous and tlie calcareous ; it is to the latter, Fee thinks, that tiie 
varieties here mentioned as anciently recognized, belonged. 

The Marga terrea of Linnaeus. It abounds in various parts of 
Europe. 

From the Greek, meaning ‘‘not bitter marl/' 
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earth. These stones are broken upon the land itself and if 

^ 1 “ “ eonsequepce of the presence of these 

stones; however, as it is remarkably light, it only costs for 
outlay required in using the other 

gener^lj thought thav it is mixed with salt. Both of these 
vmeties, when once laid on the land, will fertilize it for 
■fifty years, whether for grain or for hay. 

tore “if ^ unctuous na- 

iha ’ white. There are several varieties of it • 

Ppgent and biting being the one already mentioned 

tb Jtoffi! • ^®“i ^ considerable depth in the ground 

feet^ T^’ “ “Stances, as much as one hmdred 

. These pits are narrow at the month, but the shafts en- 
^ge ve^ eoMiderahly in the interior, as is the case in minesi 
The more particularly that this chalk is employed' 

ihe good effects of it are found to last full eighty years - and 

mXT of an agriculturist l^ng it twi^ 

is knol -AtJiMvariet/ofwhite 

^ glisomarga;®- it consists of fullers’ chalk ^3 

hfl^w Pr 1^^^ than grain; so much so, in fact, that between 

-.■i- L'Sr i* 7® 

lout a. thuy jetm; but if Md too thioUj on th7ity ft 

modem tS See B sf whitening in ■ 

*' ^e^ggeration, no doubt. 

See B. XXXV. c. 46 . 
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tbeir laugnage the name of eglecopala it is taken up in 
solid blocks like stone, after which it is so loosened bj the 
action of the sun and frost, as to split into laminae of extreme 
thinness ; this kind is equally beneficial for grass and grain. 
The sandy®® marl is employed if there is no other at hand, and 
on moist slimy soils, even when other kinds can be procured. 

The Ubii are the only people that we know of, who, having 
an extremely fertile soil to cultivate, employ methods of en- 
riching it ; wherever the land may happen to be, they dig to 
a depth of three feet, and, taking up the earth, cover the soil 
with it in other places a foot in thickness; this method, how- 
ever, to be beneficial, requires to be renewed at the end cf 
every ten years. The ^diii and the Pictones have rendered 
their lands remarkably fertile by the aid of limestone, which 
is also found to be particularly beneficial to the olive and the 
vine.®^ Every marl, however, requires to be laid on the land 
immediately after ploughing, in order that the soil may at 
once imbibe its properties ; while at the same time, it requins 
a little manure as well, as it is apt, at first, to be of too acrid 
a nature, at least w^here it is not pasture land that it is laid 
upon; in addition to which, by its very freshness it may pos- 
sibly injure the soil, whatever the nature of it may be ; so 
much so, indeed, that the land is never fertile the first 3'ear 
after it has been employed. It is a matter of consideration 
also for what kind of soil the marl is required ; if the soil is 
moist, a dry marl is best suited for it; and if dry, a rich 
unctuous marl. If, on the other hand, the land is of a medium 
quality, chalk or columbine®® marl is the best suited for it. 

CEaP. 5. (9.)“““THE EMPLOrMENT OP ASHES. 

The agriculturists of the parts of Italy beyond the river 

This would rather seem to be a name borrowed from the Greek, 
aiyXijHQ, “ shining/' and ■neXioQ, “white/' Notwithstanding the resem- 
blance, however, it is just possible that it may have been derived from 
the Gallic. Fee queries whether this is the schistoid calcareous marl, or 
the schistoid argillaceous marl, the laminae of which divide with great fa- 
cility, and the varieties of which display many colours. 

A variety of the terreoas marl. 

It has the effect of augmenting their fruitfulness, and ameliorating 
the quality of the fruit. Lime is still considered an excellent improver fijr 
strong, humid soils. 

From this passage. Fee thinks that the Columbine marl must have 
been of the white, slightly sparkling kind. 
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mtod they are in the habit of burning dSn^L thirS’ 
pose, on account Of its superior lightness. Thev do oot 
wer, use them indiscriminately upon the same soil vnr°J' 

rSeitrcoimS 

LCntais I ^riiVtl 

.to its ripeness [LVhtftflL^^^^ 

CHAP, B.—KAIfiniE. 

' ^ery^Skni d£"“%?? f- ^hich is of 

tt pracfKS ?£y "®;?h ’ StSL'ed 

excellent food for oxen and swfnn°°* 

far as to assert that there is no food fh-,7ni^ ’ ®° 

more speedily ^^^0 ? A.. ^ ^at upon 

the maLerSf th7nSdov °t' 

of our ancestor Kwe a^l'^f ™f days 

be able to furnish manure for the fields. ^ extent as to 

are not “7? "'- 


j/a-tuiuuiarr 

xnis, However, he omits to do. 

- OdysfefSS' Do Causis. 
£‘'®? ‘l^to^V “dang.” A fabulous 


B, iiL c, 22. 


personage, most probably. 
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Columella®® gives tlie second rank to pigeon manure,^® and 
tke next to that of the poultry-yard ; hut he condemns that 
of the aquatic hii'ds» Som.e authors, again, are agreed in re- 
garding the residue of the human food®' as the very best of 
all manures ; while others would only employ the superfluous 
portion of our drink,®® mixing with it the hair that is to be 
found in the ciirriei's’ workshops. Some, however, are for 
employing this liquid by itself, though they would mix water 
ivith it once more, and in larger quantities even than when 
originally mixed with the wine at our repasts ; there being a 
double share of noxious qualities to correct, not only those 
originally belonging to the wine,®® but those imparted to it 
by the human bod}’ as well. Such are the various methods 
by which we vie with each other in imparting nutriment to 
the earth even. 

l^ext to the manures above mentioned, the dung of swine is 
highly esteemed, Columella being the only writer that con- 
demns it. Some, again, speak highly of the dung of all 
quadrupeds that have been fed on cytisns, while there are 
others who prefer that of pigeons. IText to these is the 
dung of goats, and then of sheep ; after which comes that of 
oxen, and, last of all, of the beasts of burden. Such were 
the distinctions that were established between the various ma- 
nures among the ancients, such the precepts that they have left 
us, and these I have here set forth as being not the mere subtle 
inventions of genius, but because their utility has been proved 
in the course of a long series of years. In some of the pro- 
vinces, too, which abound more particularly in cattle,’ by rea- 

De Ee East. ii. 15. 

^lixed with other nianures, it is employed at the present day in Kor- 
mandy. 

97 This manure is still extensively employed in Flanders, Switzerland, 
and the vicinity of Paris. In the north of England it is mixed with ashes, 
and laid on the fields. There was an old prejudice, that vegetation grown 
with it has a fetid odour, hut it has for some time been looked upon as 
exploded. 

Or urine. In the vicinity of Paris, a manure is employed called 
urate, of which urine forms the basis. 

99 Fee seems to think that this passage means that the bad smell of urine 
is imparted to it by the wine that is drunk. It is difficult to say what 
could have been the noxious qualities imparted by wine to urine as a ma- 
nure, and Pliny probably would have been somewhat at a loss to explain 
his meaning. 
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tlie ohve thrives more particularlv in ■soil «,.,*• i ^ a 
B ured with the ashes^ of thTlim^Mn Tn « 

1»[S .. the ~i'rfte. L”i.er "t aZi'",” 
that m places where no cattle are kept it is adv^inf 
manure the earth with stubble or even L-n » 
manure,” Cato® savs “nf K+t„,. i ‘ , -t pa can make 

beanstalks, or the leaves of Inpiiies, straw, 

huLi^ “ educed to fto Bfate of 

J fet: 

Fee here; though 

other h |uSnoSs”plante-‘aui“n^tT^“°‘^ft^^^^ 
sxtensively used in the fame manner after the^ni^ '’“f, ’opines are 

tTme Sots Jtrntt± 

sonfom, kcMae, fc.; but it ie fouVd a ver/ef“nsfvf?aofe.‘^'" 


that this expression is n&ed in 
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oxen. If a vine should liappen to be but poor and meagi’e, 
prune® the shoots of it, and plough them in round about it/* 
The same author says, also,® When you are going to sow com 
in a held, ibid your sheep^® there first/’ 

CHAP. 7. — CEOPS WHICH TEXD TO IMPEOVE THE LAHD : CEOPS 
WHICH EXHAUST IT. 

Cato^^ says, also, that there are some crops which tend to 
nourish the earth : thus, for instance, corn land is manured by 
the lupine, the bean, and the retch ; while, on the other hand, 
the chick-pea exercises a contrary infiuence, both because it is 
pulled up by the roots and is of a salt nature ; the same is the 
case, too, with barley, fenugreek, and fitches, all of which hare 
a tendency to burn up^^ corn land, as, in fact, do all those 
plants •which are pulled up by the roots. Take care, too, not to 
plant stone-fruits on corn land. Yirgii*® is of opinion, also, that 
com land is scorched by fiax, oats, and poppies. 

CHAP. 8. — THE PEOPEE MODE OP XJSIXG MAISTJEE. 

It is recommended,^^ also, that the dung-heap should be 
kept in the open air, in a spot deep sunk and -w^ell adapted 
to receive the moisture : it should be covered, too, with straw’’, 
that it may not dry up with the sun, care being taken to drive 
a stake of robur into the ground, to prevent serpents from 
breeding^® there. It is of the greatest consequence that the 

reference to tbe ‘‘ ebnlum,” dane-wort, waJl-wort, or dwarf-elder, previously 
mentioned. 

s “Concidito/* Sillig adopts the reading ‘‘comburito,” “bum the 
shoots, and dig in, But in the original the word is “ concidito.’' 

9 Be Ee Eust. 30. 

This is still extensively practised in England and Trance, and other 
countries. The azote, even, that exhales from the bodies of the animals, 
is supposed to have a fertilizing infiuence, to say nothing of the dung, 
grease of the body, and urine. ^ Be Ee Eust. 37. 

“Exsugunt,” “ suck up,” or “drain,’- is one reading in Cato; and it 
is not improbable that it is the correct one. 

13 Georg.! 77, 78: 

“ Brit enim lini campum seges, urit avense, 

Brunt Letheeo perfusa papavera somno.” 

E^e is of opinion, that, with reference to this branch of agriculture, 
the ancients displayed more skill and intelligence than the moderns. 

15 This absurdity is copied from Yarro and Columella. 
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Sal£g',lj"5S,f ' Si’S?! 

•ntatod.tld. think «, 

of TVh** beginning to bloiy, and in the month 

ing due west at the time, and tLt the ml ^!^ 1'® 
md quite dry. Such precautions as these will increaL'^r a 
most sni-pnsuig degree the fertiHzing effects of manur? 


^'®^tod at sufficient leno'th nf ttm vn/,,-!* *i 
ditions of the weather and the soil wp’sholi ™ 
of those trees which are the r ^ ^ 

iSAtir SL™ rstr >■“ 

^ttmgs, by graftiDg, or by cutting into tbe tinxnk 

» p.»M s: e 

thods above enumerated, others, again, by all of them. 


It is ISTature herself that has taught us most of tbe^e ,v 
thoas, and more particularly that of sowinTseed ^ ft I 
..0. e^d™. how th. „eion filing to 

Sii*' '™ ”»■* ff .i, 

.fttqSs^*|fsr4*.£sf:rtoSsitSl^^ 

buds from tbe-sTiTninjf. 

,_^md the orange troe and some othe 
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again in gemmation. Indeed, there are some trees that are 
capable of heing propagated in no other waj, the ehesnnt^® 
and the walnut, for instance; with the sole exception, of course, 
of such as are employed for coppice wood. By this method, 
too, as well as the others, some trees are propagated, though 
from a seed of a different nature, such, for instance, as the 
Tine, the apple, and the pear the seed being in all these 
cases in the shape of a pip, and not the fruit itself, as in that of 
the chesnnt and the walnnt. The medlar, too, can also be 
propagated by the agency of seed. All trees, howeTer, that are 
grown by this method are very slow in coming to maturity,-^ 
degenerated^ Tery rapidly, and must often be renewed by graft- 
ing : indeed, the chesnut even sometimes requires to be grafted. 

CHAP. 11 . — -TREES WHICH XETEE HEOEXEEATE. 

On the other hand, there are some trees which have the pro- 
perty of never degenerating, in whatever manner they are re- 
produced, the cypress, palm, and laurel, for instance : for we 
find that the laurel is capable of being propagated in several 
ways. We have already made mentiond^ of the various kinds 
of laurel ; those known as the Augustan, the baccalis, and the 
tinusd^ are all reproduced in a similar manner. The berries 
are gathered in the month of January, after they have been 
dried by the , north-east winds which then prevail ; they are 
then keptd® separate and exposed, to the action of the air, being 
liable to ferment if left in a heap. After this, they are first 

Yirgil says, Georgies ii. 14 : 

“ Pars autem posito surgunt de semine ; nt altae 
Gastaneae, nemorumque Jovi quae maxime frondet.’^ 

20 This method of reproduction is seldom or never employed ; plants or 
cuttings only being used for the purpose. 

2^ Besides which, it is doubtful if they will reproduce the variety, the 
seed of which was originally sown. 

23 In some cases, they are more particularly liable to disease — the apple, 
for instance. .. 

23 Because the mode of cultivation adopted has little or no influence upon 
them. The palm, hewever, to bear good fruit, requires the careM atten- 
tion of man. It is not capable of being grafted. 

2^ In B. XV. c. 39. The laurel may be grown from cuttings or shoots, 
and from seed. 

25 Known as the Laurus tinus, or Yiburnum tinus of Linnseus. 

26 This is not done at the present day, as it is found that the oil which 
they contain turns rancid, and prevents germination. 
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seasoned mth. smoke, and then steeped in urine, preparatory 
to sowmg. borne persons put them in baskets of osier and 
tread liem^ down with the feet in running water, until the 
ou er a in is removed, as it is found that the moisture®® which 
they eontein is detriments to them, and prevents them from 
germinating. A trench is then dug, about a palm in depth 
and somewhere about twenty of the berries are then put into 

Marcr^ f 1® '»sudly done in the month of 

Mai oh. These kinds of laurel admit of being propagated 

f f produced in Campania 

from the berry only, but at Rome from layers. DemSs 
however, says that the Tarentine mp-tle may be re-produced 
another way. They t^e the_ largest berries and pound them 
glitly so as not to crush the pips : with the paste that is thus 

rnade a rope is covered, and put lengthwise in the ground 
fte result of which is that a hedge is formed as thick as a wall’ 
with plenty of slips for transplanting. In the same way, too’ 
they plant brambles to make a hedge, by first covering a rope 
f rushes mth a paste made of bramble-berries. In case of 

r^prodi. ® been thus 

uT' to the plants that are propagated from seed 

Mago treats at considerable length of the nut-trees— he savs 
that the almond should be sown in a soft argillaceous earth 
upon a spot that looks towards the south— that it thrives also 
m a hard,_warm soil, but that in a soil which is either unetnons 

j also for sowing those more particularly which are of a 
curved shape like a sickle, and theproducerf a young tree! 


’8 of preparation are no longer employed, 

once. * they should be sown at 

ivith grea?fa?ity,1!^t 

double flower is required, it is grown from ^ ^ ^ 

bedge!!^° “etliofl of making a myrtle 

The almond requires a dry, light oartb, and a soutbem aspect. 
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and he says that they should be steeped for three days ia 
diluted manure, or else the day before they are soto in Iioney 
and -water. He says, also, that they should be put in the 
ground -with the point downwards, and the sharp edge towards 
the north-east ; and that they should be sowui in threes and 
placed triangularly, at the distance of a palm from each other, 
cm’e being taken to water them for ten days, until such time 
as they have germinated. 

Walnuts when sown are placed lengthwise,®-^ lying upon 
the sides where the shells are joined; and pine nuts are 
mostly put, in sevens, into perforated pots, or else sown in the 
same wuj" as the berries are in the laurels which are re~produced 
by seed. The citron®® is propagated from pips as well as layers, 
and the sorb from seed, by sucker, or bj'slip : the citron, how- 
ever, requires a w^arm site, the sorb a cold and moist one. 

CHAP. 12. — PEOPAGATIOISr BY SUCAEES. 

is ature, too,®® has taught us the art of forming nurseries ; 
when from the roots of many of the trees we see shooting up a* 
dense forest of suckers, an offspring that is destined to be 
killed by the mother that has borne them. For by the shade 
of the tree these suckers are indiscriminately stifled, as we 
often see the case in the laurel, the pomegranate, the plane, 
the cherr}^ and the plum. There are some few trees, the elm 
and the palm for instance, in which the branches spare the 
suckers ; however, they never malce their appeaiunce in any 
of the trees except those in which the roots, from their fond- 
ness for the sun and rain, keep close, as they range, to the 
surface of the ground. It is usual not to place all these suc- 
kers at once in the ground upon the spot wliich they are Anally 
to oceup 3 q hut first to entrust them to the nursery, and to 
allow them to grow in seed-plots, after whieli they are finally 
transplanted. This transplanting softens down, in a most re- 
markable manner, those trees even which grow wild ; ^vhether 
it is that trees, like men, are naturally fond of novelty and 

These precautions are no longer observed at the present day. 

This precaution, too, is no longer observed. 

3^ The citron is produced, at tbe present day, from either the pips, plants, 
or cuttings. ■ ^ ^ 

This passage is borrowed almost verbatim from Tirgil, Georgies ii. 
do, et sct2> 
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change of scene, or that, on leaving the spots of theii- ori<nn']J 
growth or to which they have been transplantci thc^ lay 
aside then bad qualities and become tame, like the wild ani- 
mals, the moment they are separated from the parent stock. 


CHAP. 13 . PEOPAGATIO^r .BY SLIPS AHD CIJTTIXGS. 

^ I^ature has also discovered another method, which is verr 
similar to the last — for slips torn away from the tree will live 
In adopting this plan, care should he taken to pull out the 
haunch of the sHp where it adheres to the stock, and so re- 
move with it a portion of the fibrous body of the parent tree* 
is in this way that the pomegranate, the hazel, the apple, 
he sorb, the medlar, the ash, the fig, and more particularly 
the vine, are propagated. The quince, however, if planted in 
.his way will degenerate, and it has been consequently found 
a better plan to cut slips and plant them : a method which 
was at first adopted for making hedges, with the elder, the 
quince, and the bramble, Wt came afterwards to he applied to 
cultivated trees, such as the poplar, the alder, and the ^filiow, 
which last wiU grow if even the slip is planted upside down 
in the ease of cuttmgs, they are planted at once in the spot 
which It IS mtended they should occupy : but before we pass 
on to the other methods of propagation, -it seems as well to 
^ots ^ should be expended upon making seed- 

CHAP. 14.—SEEI3-PLOTS* 

Inkymg oTit a seed-plot it is necessary that a soil of the 
. mghest quality should be selected; for it is veiw often 
womsite that a nurse should be provided for the young plants, 
who IS more ready to humour them than their parent soiL The 
should therefore be both dry and nutritious, well 

« Pema.’^ This method of reproduction is still adopted but it is not 

PaUadius only says that the growth of the quince in such case is very 

rfrir curiosity’s sake, and has succeeded ; 

<ny, lose their fibres, and then develop buds from whh'h 

™“seSii-’« become'changed 

‘ mnseries, as they are more commonly called. 
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tnrned up with tlie replete witb. hospitality to tbc 

stranger plants, and as nearly as possible resembling the soil to 
wMeb it is intended they sbonld be transplanted. But, a 
thing that is of primary importance, the stones must be care- 
fully gathered from off the ground, and it should be walled in, 
to ensure its protection from the depredations of pouitr}^ ; the 
soil, too, should have as few chinks and crannies as possible, 
so that the sun may not he enabled to penetrate and bum up 
the roots. The young trees should be planted at distances^^ of 
a foot and a-haif, for if they happen to touch one another, in. 
addition to other inconveniences, they are apt to breed worms ; 
for which reason it is that they should be hoed as often as 
possible, and all weeds pulled up, the young plants themselves 
being carefully pruned, and so accustomed to the knife. 

Cato^" recommends, too, that hurdles should be set up upon 
forks, the height of a man, for the purpose of intercepting the 
rays of the sun, and that they should he covered with straw 
to keep off the cold.^^ lie says that it is in this way that the 
seeds of the apple and the pear are reared, the pine-nut also, 
and the cypress,'^^ which is propagated from seed as well. In 
this last, the seed is remarkably^® small, so much so, in fact, as 
to be scarcely perceptible. It is a marvellons fact, and one which 
ought not to he overlooked, that a tree should be produced 
from sources so minute, while the grains of wheat and of 
barley are so very much larger, not to mention the bean. 
Wbat proportion, too, is there between the apple and the 
pear tree, and the seeds from which they take their rise ? It 
is from such beginnings, too, as these that springs the timber 
that is proof against the blows of tbe hatchet, presses^® that 
weights of enormous size even are unable to bend, masts that 
support the sails of ships, and battering-rams that are able to 

The distance, in reality, ought to vary according to the nature and 
species of the trees, and the height they are to be allowed to attain. 

De Ke Bust. 48. 

These precautions are not looked upon as necessary for the indigenous 
trees at the present day. For the first year, however, Fee says, the hurdles 
might be found very useful. 

As the young cypress is very delicate, in the northern climates, Fee 
says, this mode of protecting it in the nursery might prove advantageous. 

^5 There is some exaggeration in this account of the extreme smaUuess ^ 
of the 'Seed of the cypress, 

"Wine and oil-presses, for instance. 

VOL. in. 
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shake even towm and walls ! Such is the might, such is t]' ^ 
power that IS dispkyed by Nature. Eut, a marvel that tran- 
scends all the rest, is the fact of a vegetable receiving its birth 
irom a tear-like drop, as we shall have occasion to mention^' m 
the appropriate place. 

To resume, however : the tiny halls which contain the seed 
arc collected from the female cypress — for the male, as I have 
already stated, is baiTcn. This is done in the months which 
J nave previously'” mentioned, and they are then dried in tin-' 
sun upon which they soon burst, and the seed drops out" 
a substance of which the ants are remarkably fond ; this fact’ 
too, only serves to enhance the marvel, when we reflect that 
an insect^ so mimite is able to destroy the first germ of a trei-; 
0* such gigantic dimensions. The seed is sown in the month 
ot April, the ground being first levelled with rollers, or else 
by means of rammers after which the seed is thickly sowm 
and earth is spread upon it with a sieve, about a thumb deep’ 
It laid beneath a considerable weight, the seed is unable to 
spring up, and is consequently thrown back again into the 
earth; for which reason it is often trodden only into the 
ground. It is then lightly watered after sunset every three 
days, that it may gradually imbibe the moisture until such 
1‘ appeai-s above ground. The young trees are traiis- 
planted at the end of a year, when about three-quarters of a 
loot in length, due care being taken to watch for a clear day 
with no wind, such being the best suited for the process o’f 
tiansplantmg. It is a singular thing, but still it is a fact, that 

and only that day, there is the 
Jiohtest drop of ram or the least breeze stirring, it is attended 
with danger® to the young trees ; while for the future they 
aro quite safe from peril, though at the same time they 
have a great aversion to all humidity.® The jujuhe-tree® is 

“Vol'.'foHs ” 1 - f , ” In 0 . 11 of this Book, 

doubtful ° ^ found nowhere else, and the reading is 

® See_B. xvi. c. 31, and e. 60. “"'“ggeration. 

_ J*.'® P5fP®S®fod at the present day both from seed and suckers Inif 

mostly from the latter, as the seed does not germinate iS ^ars ’ 
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propagated, from seed sown in tbe .montli of April. As to tlie 
tiiber/f.it.is .the host plan to graft it upon .the wild’ plum, the 
c|uince, .and the ealabrix./^ this. last' heing the name that is 
givcm to a wild thorn. . Every kind of, thorn, too, wi,U reefeive 
grafts ..remarkahly well from' the ■myx.a , plum,^ as well as 
from the. sorb.. " 

(11.) As to recomm ending transferring the young plan ts from 
the seed-plot to another spot before finally planting them out, 
I look upon it as advice that would only leacl tb so much unne- 
cessary trouble, although it is most confidently urged that by 
this process the leaves are sure to.' be considerably larger than 
they other wise would. ' ■ 

CHAP. 15. — THE MODE OF .P'EOPAGATmr THH'E.'LMV ' 

The elm seed is collected about the calenrls of llareh,’’* 
before the tree is covered with leaves, but is just beginning to 
have a 3 "eliow tint. It is then left to dry two days in the 
shade, after which it is thickly sown in a broken soil, earth 
that has been riddled through a fine sieve being thrown upon, 
it, to the same thickness as in the case of the cypress.® If 
there should happen to be no rain, it is necessary to wuiter the 
seed. From the nursery the young plants are carried at the 
end of a year to the elm-plots, where they are planted at inter- 
vals of a foot each way. It is better to plant elms in autumn 
that are to support the vine, as they are destitute of seed 
and are only propagated h'om plants. In the vicinity of the 
City, the young elms are transxdanted into the vineyard at 
five years old, or, according to the j)lan adopted by some, vdieii 
they are twenty feet in height. A furrow is first drawn for 

See B. XV, c. 14. Probably a variety of tlie jujube; but if so, it 
could hardly be grafted on trees of so different a nature as those here men- 
tioiied... . ■ . . : 

This tree has not been identified. Balechamxas tluiiks that it is a species 
of gooseberry, probably the same as the Ribes grossularia of Lirnifcus.^ It 
has been also suggested that it may be the Spina cerrina of the Italians, 
the Rliainmis catfmrticus of Liniueus, the purgative buckthorn. 

Fee doubts if the plum can be grafted on the thorn. 

First of March. 

The thickness of the thumb. See the last Chapter. 

■^3 He alludes to the Atinian elm, of which he has already said the saoie 
in B. xvi. c. 2S. 
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thepnrpose, tlie name given to wliich is ''iiovcEaiiiis,’’®<^ being 
three feet in depth, and the same in breadth or even more * 
into this the young tree is put, and the earth is moulded up 
around it to the height of three feet every way. These mounds 
are known by the name of ^^arula*’®^ in Campania. The 
intervals are arranged according to the nature of the spot; but 
where the country is level, it is requisite that the trees should 
be planted wider apart. _ Poplars and ashes, too, as they ger- 
minate with greater rapidity, ought to he planted out a.t an 
^irlier period, or, in other words, immediately after the ides of 
February.®- In arranging trees and shrubs ibr the support of 
the vine, the form of the quincunx is the one that is gene- 
rally adopted, and, indeed, is absolutely necessary : it not only 
mciiitates the action of the wind, but presents also a very 
pleasing appearance, for whichever ^vay you look at the plan- 
tation, the trees will always present themselves in a straight 
Ime. The same method is employed in propagating the poplar 
rom seed as the elm, and the mode of transplanting it from 
he seed-plot is the same as that adopted in transplanting it 
from the forests. 

CHAP. 16. THE HOLES FOR TEAXSPLAXTIlsra. 

Put it is more particiilarly necessary in transplanting, that 
the trees should always he removed to a soil that is similar, or 
else superior, to the one in which they grew before. If taken 
irom warm or early ripening localities, they ought not to be re- 
or bac Wd sites, nor yet, on the other hand, from 
these last to tte former. If the thing can possibly he done, 
holes for tosplantmg should be dug sufficiently long be- 
fore to admit of their being covered throughout with a thick eoat 
of grass. Mago recommends that they should be dug a whole 
™ From bOTg about nine feot ia circumference. 

A ‘ little altar.’^ 62 nf Poikwowr 

*= I. e. each at an angle with the other, in this form^A 

. . ifr . ^ 


called from the oirenmstancethat each triangle resembles 
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3"ear beforehand, in order that they may absorb the heat of 
the sun and the moisture of the showers j or, if circumstances 
do not admit of this, that fires should be made in the middle 
of them some two months before transplanting, that being only 
done Just after rain has fallen. He says, too, that in an argii- 
laceons '’^ or a hard soil, the proper measurement is three cubits 
every way, and on declivitous spots one palm more, care being 
taken in every case to make the hole like the chimney of a. 
lurnace, narrorrer at the orifice than at the bottom. t^Tiere 
the earth is black, the depth should be two cubits ond a palm, 
and the hole dug in a quadrangular form. 

The Greek writers agree in pointing out much the same 
proportions, and are of opinion that the holes ought not to be 
more than Wo feet and a half in depth, or more than two feet 
wide : at the same time, too, they should never be less than 
a foot and a half in depth, even though the soil should be wet, 
and the vicinity of water preclude the possibility of the soil 
going any deeper. If the soil is watery,^' saj^s Cato,^® the 
hole should be three feet in width at the orifice, and one palm 
and a foot at the bottom, and the depth four feet. It should 
be paved, too, with stones,®^ or, if they ai^e not at hand, with 
stakes of green willow, or, if these cannot be procured, with a 
la3^er of twigs ; the depth of the layer so made being a foot 
and a half."' 

It appears to me that I ought here to add, after what has 
been said with reference to the nature of trees, that the holes 
should be sunk deeper for those which have a tendency to run 
near the surface of the earth, such as the ash and the olive, 
ibr instance. These trees, in fact, and others of a similar 
nature, should be planted at a depth of four feet, while for the 
others three feet will be quite sufficient. Cut dovm that 
stump, said Papiiius Cursor, the general,®® when to the great 

The ordinary depth, at the present day, is about two feet ; but wben 
in an argillaceous soil, as Pliny says, the hole is made deeper. If the soil 
is hkck mould, the hole is not so deep, and of a square form, just as recom- 
mended by Pliny. ®® t>e Be Bust. 43. 

®‘ This would be either useless, or positively injurious to the tree, 

®® See B. xiv. c, 14. It seems impossible to say with exactness how 
this passage came to he inserted in the context ; hut SUlig is probably right 
in suspecting that there is a considerable lacuna here, it is not improbabltf 
that Pliny may have enlarged ujjon the depth of the roots of trees, and the 
method of removing them m ancient times. Such being the case, he might 
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away those portions '[of the" j ^^h'Lave " reSSS 
borne persons recommend that a bed should bo formed at rim 

Sum Pofh allow the 

moisture lo pass and retain us mucii as is wanted- wbib. ni 

_ le same time they are of opinion that flat stones are of no use 
the emtif P«!etratin-’‘ 

»the«, asd«, are of opiiion that it S i, ono i-.7 S ' “ 

a„.!ihi„b that i‘t‘„X.SV?“„™ ; " 

t-d-SfhroSS % Sf'hX.^” “^■““ 
»»««.aa that, m<.^f4»d5t‘r/,r&x5?-th‘: 

puipose of pointing out the southern aspect of the tree • 

l?i-s§l-5s.p=I 

north-easterh hi’ SelS® tr‘^ 

opportunity of fri^bteninff thp^T>rjpfAv in the way, took tJjo 

thaw htaS biS: si.“ 11 1-. 

'ti m bundle of fasces, or rods 

;, ,bfs precept is borrowed from VirmL Georo- ii w „ 

- S Be eK"'’‘ took^he rlgkl 

fibres of the side tbarfL faced t4 tbe 

’chose of the northern side. This nreeawfinTi^i^ 

p-1ts 

neopljri: ffist! 
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adoptxDg tliis plan tbe foliage becomes all tbe tbicker"® and tbe 
better able to protect tbe fruit, wbich is less liable to fall off in 
consequence, and that the tree is rendered aE the better for 
climbing. Most people, however, take tbe greatest care to turn 
to tbe south that part of the tree from •which the branches have 
l)een lopped at the top, little tbinldng that thej expose it 
1 hereby to a chance of splitting"® from the excessire heat. For 
111}’ own part, I should prefer that this part of the tree should 
face that point of the heavens which is occupied h}" the sun at 
the or even the eighth hour of the day . People are also 
equally unaware that they ought not, through neglect, to let 
the roots be exposed to the air long enough to get dry; and 
that the ground should not be worked about the roots of frees 
while the wind is blowing from the north, or, indeed, from 
any point of the heavens that lies between north and south- 
east ; or, at all events, that the roots should not be left to lie 
exposed to these winds ; the result of such modes of proceeding 
being, that the trees die, the grower being all the while in 
total ignorance of the cause. 

Cato*^® disapproves, too, of all wind and rain whenever the 
work of transplanting is going on, ■When this is the case, it 
will be beneficial to let as much adhere to the roots as possible 
of the earth in which the tree has grown, and to cover them 
all round with clods’^ of earth ; it is for this reason that Cato*"® 
recommends that the young trees should he conveyed in baskets, 
a very desirable method, no doubt. The same wwiter, too, ap- 
proves of the earth that has been taken from the surface being 
laid at the bottom of the hole. Some persons say,®^ tliat if a 
layer of stones is placed beneath the root of the pomegranate, 
the fruit will not split while upon the tree* In transplanting, it 

There would be no such result, Fee saj's. 

This is a useless precaution ; but at the same time, Pliny's fears of its 
consequences are totally misplaced. 

At 11 A.M., or 2 p.M. ; Le. between south and south-east, and south 
and south-west. 

De Ee Eust. 28. 

Wet moss, or moist earth, is used for the purpose at the present day. 

De Ee Eust. 28. It is most desirable to transplant trees with a layer 
of the earth in which they have grown ; hut if carried out to any extent, 
it would he an expensive process. 

“ Tradunt.” This expression shows that Pliny does not give credit 
to the statement. Columella and Palladius speak of tltre 0 stones being laid 
under the root, evidently as a kind of charm^ 
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IS the best plan to gire the roots a bent position but it id 

ao A:/Ars”-S" 'A- 

planted r-~^indeed it onlf ft t? ^ ® «g‘-tree when trans^ 

aiid not torn, from onfflhl oottf 
various other practical nreSutnlfol 7^°^ ^ ^ 
cessity of moiS^ ^ ^e- 

Cato- hoi ^ .thing that 

should be'first coS tit^d,SF 

layer of leaves.^ then bound with a 

The t!^' “’fEETALS TO BE lEET BETTOElf TEEES. 

the trees. to be left between 

them. IStrenL sr’T’ *®t betweS 

apart and pear-trees, almolds, S 

°t tLbm^S 

by the tree - for if I, o?^ ’ * the shade that is formed 
consideration. The shadow'th^m^^^'if^ +v this last into 

but of small dimensions wheh^B T trees even is 

““ See B. ax T2 T’. ? ! ‘disposed around 

18; but, of oLseT^ alf recommended 
De Re Rust. 28 . ® lemarics, it can lead to no results. 

■=» a. 
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the bodj of the tree ia a spherical form, as in the apple aad 
the pear, for instance. In the cheiTy, on the other hand, and 

the laurel, the shadow projected is of enormous extent 


CHAP. 18 .— -THE XATCEB OF THE SHAJDOW THEOWH BY TEEES. 

I The shadows of trees are possessed of certain properties, 
lhat of the wainnt is baneful®® and injniions to man, in whom 
it is productive of head- ache, and it is equally noxious to 
everything that growls in itswdcinity. The shadow, too, of 
the pine has the effect of killing®’' the grass beneath it ; but 
in both of these trees the foliage presents an effectual resist- 
ance to the winds, wdiile, at the same time, the vine is desti- 
tute of such protection.®® The drops of water that fall from 
the pine, the quercus, and the holm-oak are extremely heav}-, 
hut from the cypress none fall ; the shadow, too, throwm hj 
this last tree is extremely small, its foliage being densely 
packed.®® The shadow of the fig, although widely spread, is 
but light,^ for which reason it is allowed to be planted among 
vines. The shadow of the elm is refreshing and even nu tri- 
mental to w^hatever it may happen to cover; though, in the 
opinion of Atticus, this tree is one of the most injurious of 
them all ; and, indeed, I have no doubt that such may be the 
case when the branches are allowed to become too long; 
but at the same time I am of opinion that when thej^' are 
kept short it can be productive of no possible harm. The 
plane also gives a very pleasant shade,®® though somewhat 
dense i but in this case w^e must look more to the luxuriant 
softness of the grass beneath it than the warmth of the sun ; 
for there is no tree that forms a more verdant couch on wdiich 
to recline. 

The poplar®’- gives no shade whatever, in consequence of the 

®® See B. XV. c. 24. This notion, Foe remarks, still prevails to a very 
considerable extent. 

By depriving it of the light, and the heat of the sim; but, most 
probably, from no other reason. 

®® “ Qiioniam et protecta vinearum ratione egent/* This passage is 
probably in a mutilated state. 89 Ju gg convoluta.’’' 

The plane was much valued for its shade by convivial parties. Hence 
-we find in Virgil, Georg, iv. 146 — Atque ministrantem phitauum 
putantibus umbram.” 

He cleaiiy alludes to the quivering poplar, Populus treniula of 
Linnjeus. 
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being so called from tlie weight of oil that they j)roduce each 
year. Hence it is that Mago has prescribed an inteiTal be- 
tween these trees of no less than seventy-fire feet every way, 
or of forty-five at the very lowest, when the soil happens to be 
meagre, hard, and exposed to the winds. There is no doubt, 
however, that Bsetica reaps the most prolific harvests jfiom 
betw-een her olives. 

It will be generalljr agreed that it is a most disgraceful 
piece of ignorance to lop away the branches more than is ab- 
solutely necessary in trees of vigorous growth, and so preci- 
pitate old age ; as also, on the other hand, what is generally tan- 
tamount to an avowal of unskilfulness on the part of those 
who have planted them, to have to cut them down altogether. 
Hothing can refiect greater disgrace upon agriculturists thaii 
to have to undo wdiat they have done, and it is therefore much 
the best to commit an error in leaving a supcrfiiiity of mom. 

CHAP. 20. (13.) — TREES WHICH GROW BUT SLOWLY I THOSE WHICH 
GROW WITH lUPIDITY. 

Some trees are naturally slow in their growth ; and those 
in particular which grow solely from seed^'^ and are long-lived. 
On the otlier hand, those that are short-lived grew with great 
rapidity, such as the fig, poinegranate, plum, apple, pear, 
myrtle, and wdliow, for instance; and yet these are the very 
first to display their productions, for they begin to bear at 
three years old, and make some show** of it even before that 
period. The pear is the slowest in bearing of all the trees 
above enumerated. The cj’pirus,®® however, and the shrub 
knoAvn as the pseudo- cypirus'*^^ are the earliest in coming to 
maturity, for they flower almost immediately, and then produce 
their seed. All trees will come to matuiity more rapidly wvhen 
the suckers are removed, and the nutrimental juices arc thrown 
into the stock only, 

CHAP. 21. — TREES PROPAGATED FROM LAYERS. 

HaturC; too, has taught us the art of reproduction from 
layers. The bramble, by reason of its thinness and the cxccs- 

Virgil, Georg, ii. 57, makes the same remark. 

Tills shrub has not been identitied. 

See B. xii. c. 26. 
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sivelengtli _fo.^hieliitgrow-s, bonds downwards, and throws 

f i“‘° <-^6 cai'tb; those immo- 

utely take root again, and would fill evei-y place far and 
wide, were It not that the arts of cnltiration ?u\ a check to 
it , so much so, indeed, that it would almost aiipear that men 

iTi^Thfr of thelarth Hcmce 

hanAfid^^f “o®^ “o^“us and most 

Suic£ets%Si f ^fProdnetion by layers and 
i iGKsets. ihe ivj-, too, has a similar property. 

Cato says, that m addition to the vine, the fig, as well as 
the olive, the pomegranate, eveiy variety of the apple the 
laurel the plum, the mjwtle, the filbert, the nut of Iwc^ 
a le plane, me capable of being propagated by layers ’ 

r,;i !*“ • >>«>*, -S .ai 

to the tree, is pressed downwards into a hole th'it 

ie iotanr^fTw' “1“ taiuplanted at 

he X? tn i® “tended to carry 

lirectl^t t iT/ I® tee best plan to place the layer? 

f V ^ w? ®^teer in an osier basket or any earthen 
essel, for its better security when carried. The other^ mode 
e reproduction by layers is a more costly one, a^d fs eCe| 
y summonmg forth a root from the trunk of Te tLfeve^ 
his purpose, earthen vessels or baskets are provided and 

re then well packed with earth; through Oierihe csteJ 

wem ° + trsmehes me passed, and by tliis mode of encou- 
^gement a root is obtained greying amid the fruit itself and 

’ f®“ if tee sn3 tS 

us method is generally adopted. In this way has a bold and 
rang inventiveness produced a new free aloft and fm awiv 
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is said, too, that lees of 'wine or pounded wall-bricks make it 
thrive wonderfully well. Eosemary^ also is reproduced in a 
similar manner, as also from cuttings of the branches ; neither 
savin nor rosemary having any seed. The rhododendrum® is 
propagated by layers and from seed. 

CHAP. 22. (14.)— Giurmm : the eikst discovebt or it. 

hlature has also taught US the art of grafting by means of 
seed. "We see a seed swallowed whole by a famished bird; 
when softened by the natural heat of the crop, it is voided, 
with the fecundating juices of the dung, upon some soft couch 
formed by a tree ; or else, as is often the case, is carried by the 
winds to some cleft in the bark of a tree. Hence ^ it is that 
we see the cherry growing upon the willow, the plane upon 
the laurel, the laurel upon the cherry, and frnits of various 
tints and hues all springing from the same tree at once. It is 
said, too, that the jack- daw, from its concealment of the seeds 
of plants in holes which serve as its store-houses, gives rise to 
a similar result. 

CHAP. 23.— IHOCULATIOH' OE BUnnmG. ' 

In this, too, the art of inoculating ® took its rise. Ey the 
aid of an instrument similar to a shoe-maker’s paring-knife 
an eye is opened in a tree by paring away the bark, and 
another bud is then enclosed in it, that has been previously re- 
moved with the same instrument finm anothertree. This was the 
ancient mode of inoculation with the fig and the apple. That 
again, described by Yirgil,^ requires a ’slight fissure to be 
made in the knot of a bud which has burst through the bark, 
and in this is enclosed a bud taken from another tree. Thus 
far has Hature been our instructor in these matters. 

CHAP. 24. — THE VAEIOHS KIKBS OF OBAFTHsm. 

A different mode of engrafting, however, has been taught us 

5 The rosemary, in reality, is a hermaphroditic plant, and in all cases 
produces seed. ® SeeB. 33. 

This, Fee remarlss, is in reality no more a case of grafting than the 
growing of a tree from seed accidentally deposited in the cleft of a rock. 

8 Still Tised for the reproduction of iniit-trees and shmhs in the pleasure 
garden, ® Georg, ii. 73 
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instructor, and one from whom, por- 
S iT 1 "-^% greater number of lesson^/ I 

caictul husbandman,'" being desirous, for its better protection^ 
to surround his cottage with a palisade, thrust the stakes 

buzed bj the tenacious grasp of the still liwng ivy, the stakes 

tharth!*^ it was found 

th^ the stock of a tree acted in place of earth. 

grafting the surface is made level with a 
.au and the stock carefully smoothed with the pruning-knife. 

done, there are two modes of proceeding, the first of 
which consists in grafting between the bark T^id the wooef 
Bho ancients were fearful at Urst of cutting into the wood but 
afterwards they ventured to pierce it to the vey middle a^ 
inserted the graft in the pith, taking care to enks^but’ one 
because the pith, they thought, was unable to receive more. An 
of as° in more recent times, allowed’ 

desirable wTrlflir inserted, it being considered 

acsirabie bj additional numbers to make a provision for the 

.contingency of some of them not surviving. With this view ' 
an incision is carefully made in the middlc°of the stocta thin 

• theSaft'Xe''nH^^^^^ from closing, until 

intolli f ^ ^ ®^'* P°i“t> ims been let 

s'lrv and^mor' r many precautions are noces- 

Sstock^ir^fo/'f !f ®u7 ®^’^® that 

inu-poso, and that 

n f °ne that is proper for givafting. The 

not’ ,^sti’ii>ntcd in the several trees, and does ’ 

uddrtl ?, ®®® “ ’'■inc and the fig '= the 

tTo S ^^® in the summit that 

^®““® is, that from the toi) 

^he grafts are selected. In the olive, again, the sap lies in the 

r-* locality of the sap are erroneous 

itisnoUinSkr M i t"* than 

fleshy floral receptacle* ' ^ nothing more than a 
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middle of tlie treej and the grafts are accordingly taken from 
thence : the upper part being comparatively dry. The graft 
takes most easily in a tree, the bark of which is of a similar 
nature to its own, and which, blossoming at the same time as 
itself, has an affinity with it in the development of the natural 
juices. On the other hand, the process of uniting is but slow^' 
where the dry is brought in contact with the moist, and the 
hard bark with the soft. 

The other points to be observed are the following : the inci- 
sion must not be made in a knot, as such an inhospitable rigidity 
wdil certainly repel the stranger plant ; the incision should be 
made, too, in the part which is most compact, and it must not 
be much more than three fingers in length, not in a slanting 
direction, nor yet such as to pierce the tree from side to side. 
Yirgii*^ is of opinion, that the grafts should not be taken from the 
top, and it is universally agreed that it is best to select them from 
the shoulders of the tree which look towards the north-east 
from a tree, too, that is a good bearer, and from a young shoot, 
unless, indeed, the graft is intended for an old tree, in which 
case it should be of a more robust growth. In addition to this, 
the graft ought to be in a state of impiegnation, that is to saj^ 
sweiling^^ with buds, and giving every promise of bearing the 
same year ; it ought, too, to be two years old, and not thinner 
than the little finger. The graft is inserted at the smaller 
end, when it is the object of the grower that it should not 
grow to any considerable length, but spread out on either side. 
But it is more particularly necessary that the buds upon the 
graft should be smooth and regular, and there must be nothing 
upon it at all scabbed or shrivelled. Success may be fully 
reckoned on if the pith of the graft is brought in contact with 
the wmod and bark of the stock ; that being a much better plan 
than merely uniting them bark to bark. In pointing the graft, 


r-J Tins remark is founded on sonnd notions of vegetable physiology ; 
but at the same time it is contradictory to what be states in thesequtl as 
to grafting the pear on the plane, the apple on the cornel, &c. 
h Georg, xi. 78. 

An unnecessary precaution. It is not the situation of the branches 
so much as the nature of the soil, traversed by the roots, corresponding to 
them, that would be likely to have an influence on the graft. There is 
little doubt that Pliny borrowed the present passage from Columella, Do 
lie linst. V. 11 ; and Be Arbor. 20. 

This is sound advice. Soe B. xvi. c.'39, 40, and 41. 
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the pith ought not to he laid bare ; still, howeyer, it should be 
pared with a small knife, so that the point may assume the form 
of a fine wedge, not more than three fingers in length, a thing 
that may be very easily effected by first steeping it in water 
and then scraping it. The graft, howmver, must not be pointed 
while the wind is blowing, and care must be taken that the 
bark is not rubbed off from either graft or stock. The graft 
must be thrust into the stock up to the point where the bark 
begins; care, too, must be taken not to WTench off the hark 
during the process of insertion, nor must it be thrust back so 
as to form any folds or wrinkles. It is for this reason that a 
graft should not be used that is too full of sap, no, by Hercules I 
no more than one that is dry and parched ; for by doing so, in 
the former case, from the excess of moisture, the bark becomes 
detached, and in the latter, from want of vitality, it yields 
no secretions, and consequently will not incorporate with the 
stock. 

It is a point most religiously^® observed, to insert the graft 
during the moon’s increase, and to be careful to push it down 
with both hands ; indeed, it is really the fact, that in this ope- 
ration, the two hands, acting a,t the same moment, are of neces- 
sity productive of a more modified and better regulated effort. 
Grafts that have been inserted wdth a vigorous effort are later 
in bearing, but last all the longer ; when inserted more ten- 
derly, the contrary is the result. The incision in the stock 
should not be too open or too large ; nor ought it to he too 
small, for in such case it would either force out the graft or 
else kill it by compression. Eat the most necessary precaution 
of all is to see that the graft is fairly inserted, and that it 
occupies exactly the middle of the fissure in the stock. 

Some^® persons are in the habit of making the place for the 
fissure in the stock with the knife, keeping the edges of the 
incision together with hands of osier boxind tightly round 
the stock ; they then drive in the wedges, the bands keep- 
ing the stock from opening too wide. There are some trees 


^8 In reprehending this absurd notion, Fee bestovs a passing censure 
on the superstitions of this nature, contained in the English Vox Stella- 
rum, one of our almanacks ; and in the French ‘‘Almanach des Bergers,’" 
** Shepherds’ Almanack.” 

This is borrowed by Palladius, in the operations of Eehniary, tit.- 
17, and October, fit. 12. 
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tliat are grafted in tiie seed-plot and then transplanted the 
very same day. If the stock used for grafting is of very con- 
siderable thickness, it is the best plan to insert the graft be- 
tween the bark and the wood ; for 'which purpose a wedge 
made of bone is best, for fear lest when the bark is loosened 
the wood should be bruised. In the cherry, the bark is removed 
before the incision in the stock is made ; this, too, is the only 
tee that is grafted after the winter solstice. When, the bark 
is removed, this tree presents a sort of downy substance, which, 
if it happens to adhere to the graft, will very speedily destroy 
it. 'When once the graft is safely lodged by the aid of the 
wedge, it is of advantage to drive it home. It is an excellent 
plan, too, to graft as near the ground as possible, if the con- 
formation of the trunk and knots will admit of it. The graft 
should not project from the stock more than six fingers in 
length.^ 

Cato^® recommends a mixture of argiP^ or powdered chalk, 
and cow-dung, to be stirred together tiU it is of a viscous consis- 
tency, and then inserted in the fissure and rubbed all round" 
it. From his writings on the subject it is very evident 
at that period it was the practice to engraft only between the 
wood and the bark, and in no other way; and that the graft 
was never inserted beyond a couple of fingers in depth.-- He 
pcommends, too, that the pear and the apple should be grafted 
in spring, as also during fifty days at the time of the summer 
solstice, and during the time of vintage ; but that the olive 
and the fig should be grafted in spring only, in a thirsting, or 
in other words, a dry moon : he says also, that it should be 
done in the afternoon, and not while a south wind is blowing. 
It is a singular thing, that, not content with protecting the 
graft in the manner already mentioned, and with sheltering 
it from showers and frosts by means of turfs and supple bands 
of split’ osiers, he recommends that it should he covered wdih 
bugloss®^ as well — a kind of herb so called — which is to be 
tied over it and then covered up with straw. At the present 
day, however, it is thought sufficient to cover the bark with a 

20 De Ee Exist. 40. 

21 This is the onguent Saint-Fiacre of the French, and is still nsed to 
protect the graft from all contact mth the exterior air. 

2^ “Altifudinem,'’ as Balechamps suggests, would appear to he a better 
reading than ^‘latitudinem.” 29 40^ 
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mixture of mud and chaff, allowing the graft to protrude a 
couple of lingers in length. 

Those who wait for spring to carry on th(3se operations, will 
find themselves pressed for time; for the buds arc then just 
bursting, except, indeed, in the case of the olive, the buds of 
which are remarkably long in developing themselves, the tree 
itself having extremely little sap beneath the bark; ibis, 
too, is apt, when in too large quantities, to injure the grafts. 
As to the pomegranate, too, the fig, and the rest of the trees 
that are of a diy nature, it is far from honohcial to them to 
put off the process of grafting till a late period. The pear 
may be grafted even when in blossom, so that with it the 
operation may be safely delayed to the month of IM'ay even. 
If grafts of &uit trees have to be carried to any distance, it 
is considered the best plan, with the view of preserving the 
juices, to insert them in a turnip ; they may also be kept alive 
by placing them near a stream or a pond, between two hollow 
tiles covered up at each end with earth. (15.) The grafts of 
vines, howwer, are kept in dry holes, in wdiich they are 
covered over with straw, and then with earth, care being taken 
to let the tops protrude.'^'* 

CHAP. 25. GRAFTIXU THE VINE. 

Cato=® speaks of three"® methods of grafting tlio vino. The 
first consists in piercing the stock to the pith, and then insert- 
ing the grafts, sharpened at the end, in manner already meu. 
tioned, care being taken to bring the pith of the two in con- 
tact. The second is adopted in case the two vines arc near 
one another, the sides of them both being cut in a slanting 
direction where they face each other ; after which the pith of 
the two trees is united by tying them together. In employ- 
ing the third method, the vine is pierced obliquely to the 
pith, and grafts are inserted a couple of feet in length ; they 
are then tied down and covered over with prepared earth, cme 
being taken to keep them in an upright position. In our 

2^ Borrowed from Columella, B. iv. c. 29. This method is still em- 
ployed for young plants ; in France it is called ‘‘salting*’ the plants. 

25 De Ee East. 41. * 

£6 methods is now the only one at all employed 

with the vine ; indeed, it is more generally reproduced by means of layers 
and suckers. 
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time, however, this method has been greatly improved by 
making use of the Gallic anger,*’' which pierces the trc'O Avith- 
ont scorching it j it being the fact, that everything that l,)nnis 
the tree weakens its powers. Care, too, is taken to seic'ct a 
graft that is jnst beginning to germinate, and not, to 
more tlian a couple of the buds protruding from the stock. 
The vine, too, should be carefully hound with witlu'S of elm, 
incisions being made in it on either side, in onhu’ that th<‘ 
slim}^ juices may exude through them in preference, which 
are so particularly injurious to the vine. After this, when 
the graft has grown a couple of feet, the withe by whitk it is 
iastened should be cut, and the graft left to increase of its ow n 
natural vigour. 

The proper time®® for grafting the vine has been fixed as 
from the autumnal equinox to the begiiming of the budding 
season. The cultivated plants axe generally graftcal on the 
roots of wild ones, where these last are of a drier nature. Jht t if 
a cultivated tree should he grafted on a wild one, it will very 
soon degenerate and become wild.®^ The rest depends entirt‘]y 
on the weather. Dry weather is the best suited for gral’ting ; 
an excellent remedy for any evil effects that may p<)ssi])ly 
caused by the drought, being a few pots of earth placed near 
the stock and filled with aslies; through wliieh a, litih' water 
is slowly filtered. Liglit dews are extrenicly favourabie to 
grafting by inoculation* 

CHAP. 26. (16.)— ORAPTINO BY SCUTCHEONS?*^ 

Grafting by scutcheons would a])p(uir to owe its origin to 
tliat by inoculation ; but it is suited more ]>articularlT ton 
thick bark, such as that of the fig-free for instance. Fqt Ihis 
purpose, all the branches are cut off, in order that they may 
not divert the sap, after wliich the smoothest part is seiectt‘d 

It is not accurately known what was the form or particular merit of 
this auger or wimble. 

tee remarks, that the poriad here named is very iudehnite. May 
atid the early jmrt of J une arc the periods now selected lor grafting thi 
vino. 

This is borrowed from Tarro, Be Ee Bast, B. i. c. <10. In roality, 
it makes no difference whether the stock is that of a wild tree or of the 
cnltivated species. 

“ EmpiiLstrnm.'' Properly, the little strip ofbark, which is fitted in with 
the eye, and which is pUisUnd or ^Idered down* 
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m the stock, and a scutcheon“ of the hark removed, due care 
being t^en that the knife does not go below it. A similar 
p»«, ,t b„t „cth» tee, .ili®. peeteW tud 
u, IS then inserted in its place, care being taken that the union 
IS so exact that there is no room left for a cicatrix to form, and 
the JiKcture so perfect as to leave no access to either damp or 
fl^ays the best plan to protect the 

favour the modem fashions pretend that this method has been 
only discovered m recent times; but the tact is, that ive find 
t employed by the ancient Greeks, and described by Cato “ 
who recommends it for the olive and the fig ; and he goes so 
tar as to determme the very dimensions even, in accordance 
Tff exactness The scutcheon, he says, when taken 

otf with the kmte should he four^“ fingers in length, and three 
in breadth. It is then fitted to the spofcwhich it is to occupv, 
and pointed with the mixture of his which has been pinl 
apple ^ he recommends tor the 

Some persons have adopted another plan with the vine 

mrtlv hv”T** grafting by scutcheon, ami 

i remove a square piece of bark 

trom the stock, and then insert a slip in the place that is thus 

Thuliai,“ near Tibur, a tree that had 
of everv io‘‘dtd witli fruit 

ipon another homes, upon another grapes, upon another 
pears, upon another figs, and upon othm-s poWvanates, and 

“ De resomblance to a “ Ktflo shield.” 

31 f'lioit OT!/^ A a StiySj three and ii-bilif, 

35 ^ A and cow-dungr. See c. 24 of this Book. 

iir>a Tubas which would mean, accordino- to Foshiq 

cascades- or “waterfalls” of Tibur, now Tivoli. ^ 

Foe says, that it we take the word “grafted” here in fbn t. 

siis £-;xr,r s s'Si “If sassi’s 
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several varieties of the apple; the tree, however, was but 
very short-lived. But, with fill our experiments, -we hnd 
it quite impossible to rival JSTature ; for there are some 
plants that can be reproduced in no other manner than spon- 
taneously, and then only in wild and desert spots. The plane;’^'^ 
is generally considered the best adapted to receive every kind 
of graft, and next to it the robur ; both of them, however, 
are very apt to spoil the flavour of the fruit. Some trees 
admit of grafting upon them in any fashion, the fig and the 
pomegranate for instance ; the vine, however, cannot be 
grafted upon by scutcheon, nor, indeed, any other of the trees 
which has a bark that is thin, weak, or cracked. So, too, 
those trees which are dry, or 'which contain but little nioisturt‘, 
will not admit of grafting by inoculation. This last method is 
the most prolific of them all, and next to it that by scutcheon, 
but neither of them can be depended upon, and this last more 
particularly ; for when the adherence of the bark is the only 
point of union the scutcheon is liable to be immediately dis- 
placed by the slightest gust of wind. Grafting by insertion is 
the most reliable method, and the tree so produced will bear 
more fruit than one that is merely planted. 

(17.) We must not here omit one very singular circum- 
stance. Corellius, a member of the Equestrian order at Home, 
and a native of Ateste, grafted a chesnnt, in the territoiy of 
l^eapolis, with a slip taken from the same tree, and from this 
was produced the chesnut wdiich is so highly esteemed, and 
from him has derived its name. At a later period again, 
Etereius, his freedman, grafted the Corellian^® chesnut afresh . 
There is this difference between the two; the Corellian is 
more prolific, but the Etereian is of superior quality. 

CHAR. 27. — PBAKTS WHICH GROW PROM A BRANCH. 

It is accident that has the credit of devising the other me- 
thods of reproduction, and has taught us how to break off a 
branch of a tree and plant it in the earth, from seeing stakes, 
when driven in the earth, take root, and grow. It is in this 
way that many of the trees are reproduced, and the fig more 
particnkrly ; which may be propagated also by all the methods 
previously stated, with the exception, indeed, of that by cuttings. 

The plane and the oak are no longer employed for the purpose. 

38 See B. XY. c. 25. 



CHA.P. 29. (18 
Cato^® has treated 

sary in cultivating the olive, that * 
employ his own words on the subject 
olive/’ says he, which J,, ' 

three feet long, and be very careful 
so as not to injure the bark when 
them Those that you ai-e going to plant in the 
should be a foot m length; and yon should plant 1 
Mowing way: let the spot be 
“ See c. 29 of this Book. 

“ ia^pahle of being grafted on tlie dm" " 

one mo^t^en^Xt'; d^'Mbod is stffl the 


THE CULTIVATION- OF TEE OLIVE. 

BO well of the precautions that are necos- 
we cannot do better than 
’J L ^^Let the slips of 
you are about to plant in the hole, be 
your treatment of them, 
you are smoothing or cutting 
r ' hi;. 'nursery, ; 
you should plant them the 
turned up with the mattock, 
See B. XT. c. 17. 


ClLir, 28. TKEES WHICH GEO-W FROM CUTTINGS; THE MODE OF 
PLANTING THEM. 

llie mjTtle, too, may be propagated from cuttings, and the 
mulberry is grown no other way, the religious observances 
1 dative to lightnmg^o forbidding it to be grafted on the elm 
iieiice it would appear that the present is a fitting opportunity 
tor speaking of reproduction from cuttings. Care should be 
taken more particularly to select the slips from fruitM trees, 
and It should be seen that they are neither bent, scabbed, nor 
bifuicated. The cuttings, too, should be thick enough to fill 
than a foot in length: the bark, too, 
should be uninjured, and the end which is cut and lies nearest 
t be root should always be the one inserted in the eartli. ’While 
work of germination is going on, the slip should be kept 
well moulded up, until such time as it has fully taken root ^ 
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riie best plan, however, is to take a ])retty large branch, and 
alter sharpening it like a stake, » to drive it to a considerable 
( epth in the earth, taking care to leave onlj^ a small portion 
above ground, and then to cover it over with sand. The pome- 
granate, too, may be planted in a similar maimer, the hole 
Uang first widened with a stake; tlie same, too, with the myrf.le. 
Por all trees of this nature a branch is re(|uirecl three feet in 
length, and not quite the thickness of the arm, care boiiio* 
taken to keep the bark on, and to sliarpen the branch to a 
point at the lower end. 
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and the soil be well loosened. "Wlien j on pnt tiie cntting in the 
ground, press it down with the foot only. If there is anj 
difficnity in making it descend, drive it down with a mallet or 
the handle of the dibble, bnt be careful not to break the bark 
in doing so. Take care, too, not to make a hole first with the 
dibble, for the slip will have the better chance of surviving the 
other way. When the slip is three years old, due cai’e must be 
taken to obseiwe the direction in which each side of tlie bark is 
situate. If yon are planting in holes or furrows, you must 
put in the cxittings by threes, but be careful to keep them 
separate. Above ground, however, they should not be more 
than four fingers distant from one another, and each of them 
must have a hud or eye above ground. In taking up the olive 
for transplanting, you must use the greatest caution, and see 
that there is as mnch earth left about the roots as possible. 
W'hen you have covered the roots well up, tread down the 
earth with the foot, so that nothing may injure the plant.*’ 

CHAP. 30 . — THANSPLAHTINC OPEBATIOHS AS nrSTEIBUTEB THROXTGH- 
OUT THE VAEIOUS SEASONS OF THE YEAE. 

If the enquiry is made what is the proper season for plant- 
ing the olive, my answer will he, where the soil is dry, at 
seed-time ; wkcre it is rich, in spring.’’ The following is the 
advice given by Cato‘S® on the subject: '‘Begin pruning your 
olive-yard fifteen days before the vernal equinox ; from that 
period for forty days will bo a good time for doing so. In 
pruning, adopt the following rules : when the ground is ex- 
tremely productive, remove all the dry branches or such as 
may have been broken by the wind ; where it is not so pro- 
lific, you must cut aw’^ay still more, then tie them well up, 
and remote all tangled branches, so as to lighten the roots. 
In autumn clear away the roots of the olive, and then manure 
them. The man who labours most assiduously and most 
earnestly will remove the very smallest fibres that are attached 
to the roots. If, however, he hoes negligently, the roots will 
soon appear again above ground, and become thicker than 
ever ; the consequence of which will be, that the vigour of the 
tree will he expended in the roots.” 

We have already stated, when speaking on the subject of 

Be Ee East. 44. The rules here given are still very generally ob- 
served. 
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oil/^ are the different varieties of tlie olive, in what kind 
of soil it ought to be planted, and what is the proper aspect 
for the olive-yard. Mago recommends that the olive should 
he planted on declivities and in dry spots, in an argillaceous 
soil, and between autumn and the winter equinox. If, on the 
other hand, the soil is thick, humid, or somewiuit damp even, 
it ought to be planted between harvest and the winter solstice ; 
advice, however, it should he remembered, applicable to Africa 
more particularly. At the present da}^, it is mostly the custom, 
in Italy to plant the olive in spring, but if it is thought de- 
sirable to do so in the autumn as well, there are only four days 
in the forty between the equinox and the setting of the Tar- 
gilim that are unfavourable for planting it.‘^® It is a practice 
peculiar to Africa, to engraft the olive on the wild olive only, 
a tree which is made to be everlasting, as it were ; for when it 
becomes old the best of the suckers are carefully trained for 
adoption by grafting, and in this way in another tree it 
grows young again ; an operation which may he repeated con- 
tinuously as often as needed; so much so, indeed, that the 
same olive-yard will last for ages.^® The wild olive also is 
propagated both by insertion and inoculation. 

It is not advisable to plant the olive in a site where the 
qnercus has been lately rooted up ; for the earth-worms, known 
as ‘‘raucse/* which breed in the root of the quercus, ai’e apt 
to get into that of the olive. It has been found, Ixom practical 
experience, that it is not advisable to bury the cuttings in the 
ground nor yet to dry them before they are planted out. Ex- 
perience has also taught us that it is the best plan to clean an 
old olive-yard every other year, between the vernal equinox 
and the rising of the Yergilise, and to lay moss about the roots ; 
to dig holes also round the trees eveiy year, just' after the 
summer solstice, two cubits wide by a foot in depth, and to 
manure them every third year. 

Mago, too, recommends that the aljnond should he planted 
between the setting of Arcturus^^ and the winter solstice. All 

B. XV. c. 6. 

See c. 2 of this Book, and B. xviii. c, 69. 

^8 The olive is an extremely long-lived tree ; it has been known to live 
as long as nine or ten centuries. A fragment of the hark, with a little 
j?ood attached, if put in the ground, will throw out roots and spring up. 
Hence it is not to he wondered at, that the ancients looked upon it as im- 
»iortal. 17 B. xviii, c. 74. 
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the varieties, however, of the pear, he says, should not he 
planted at the same time, as they do not all blossom together. 
Those with oblong or round .fruit should be planted between 
the setting of the Vergiliss and the winter solstice, and the 
other kinds in the middle of the winter, after the setting of the 
constellation of the Arrow, on a site that looks towards the 
east or north. The laurel should be planted between the 
setting of the Eagle and that of the Arrow ; for we find that 
tlie proper time for planting is equally connected with the aspect 
of the heavenly bodies. For the most part it has been recom- 
mended that this should he done in spiung and autumn; hut 
there is another appropriate period also, though known to hut 
few, about the rising of the Dog-star, namely ; it is not, how- 
ever, equally advantageous in all localities. Still, I ought not 
to omit making mention of it, as I am not setting forth the 
peculiar advantages of any one country in particular, but am 
enquiring into the operations of I^'ature taken as a whole. 

In the region of Cyrenaica, the planting is generally done 
while the Etesian^® winds prevail, and the same is the case in 
Greece, and with the olive more particularly in Laconia. At 
this period,, also, the vine is planted in the island of Cos ; and 
in the rest of Greece they do not neglect to inoculate and graft, 
though they do noi^ plant, their trees just then. The natural 
qualities, too, of the respective localities, exercise a very consi- 
derable infiuence in this respect ; for in Egypt they plant in 
any month, as also in all other countries where summer rains 
do not prevail, India and ^Ethiopia, for instance. When trees 
are not planted in the spring they must be planted in autumn, 
as a matter of course. 

There are three stated periods, then, for germination;®^ spnng, 
the rising of the Dog-star, and that of Arcturus. And, indeed, 
it is not the animated beings only that are ardent for tbe pro- 
pagation of their species, for this desire is manifested in even 
a greater degree by the earth and all its vegetable productions;, 
to employ this tendency at the proper moment is the most 

B. xvih. c. 74. 

B. ii. c. 47, and B. xviii. c. 68, 

50 There is a contradiction here ; a few lines above, be says that tbey 
^ plant their trees in Greece at this period. He may possibly mean ‘^sow. 

See B. xvi, c. 41. The rules here laid down by Pliny are, as P^e 
remarks, much too rigorous, and must be modified according to extraneous 
circumstances. 
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such, for mstMce, as the fig and the olive. In accordance 
with this plan, he recommends that a fig-tree should be planted 
near an olive, at a distance sufficiently near to admit of the fig 
being touched b}’' a branch of the olive when extended to its 
full length ; as supple and pliant a one as possible being selected 
for the purpose, and due care being taken ail the time to 
render it seasoned by keeping it constantly on the stretch. 
After this, when the fig has gained sufficient vigour, a thing 
that generally happens at the end of three or five years at 
most, the top of it is cut oif, the end of the olive branch being 
also cut to a point in the manner already stated.^^ This 
point is then to be inserted in tlie trunk of the fig, and made 
secure with cords, lest, being bent, it should happen to rebound : 
in this way we find the method of propagating by layers com- 
bined with that of grafting. This union between the two pa- 
rent trees is allowed to continue for three years, and then in 
the fourth the branch is cut away and left entirely upon the 
tree that has so adopted it. This method however, is not 
at present universally known, at all events, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. 

CHAP. 31. — CLEANING AND BABING THE BOOTS, AND MOULDING 
THEM. 

In addition to these particulars, the same considerations 
that I have already^® mentioned in reference to warm or cold, 
moist or dry soils, have also taught us the necessity of trench- 
ing around the roots. These trenches, however, in a moist, 
W'atery soil, should be neither wide nor deep ; while the con- 
trary is the case where the ground is hot and dry ; it being the 
object, in the latter instance, to let them receive and retain as 
much water as possible. This rule is applicable to the culture 
of old trees as well ; for in very hot places the roots are well 
moulded in summer, and carefully covered up, to prevent the 
heat of the sun from parching them. In other places, again, 
the ground is cleared away from the roots, in order to give free 
access to the air, while in winter they are carefully moulded 
to protect them from the frost. The contrary is the case, how- 
ever, in hot climates, for there they bare the roots in winter 

In c. 24 of this Book. 

All the precepts given in this Chapter have been already given in cc. 

3 and 4 of the present Book. 
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osier willows will supply osiers^’* sufficient for twenty-five jugera 
of vines. It is for a similar purpose that the white poplar®^ 
is grown ; the trenches being two leet deep and the cutting a 
foot and a half in length. It is left to dry for a couple of davs 
betbre it is planted, and a space is left between the plants a foot 
and a palm in width, after which they are covered with earth 
to the depth of a couple of cubits. 

CHAP. 33. — lUCED-^BEDS. 

The reed®® requires a soil still moister even than that em- 
ployed for the willow. It is planted hy placing the bulb of 
the root, that part wdiich some people call the ''eye,’’®® in a 
trench three quarters of a foot in depth, at intervals of two 
feet and a half. A reed-bed will renew itself spontaneonsly 
after the old one has been rooted up, a circumstance which it 
has been found more beneficial to take advantage of than 
merely to thin them, as was formerly the practice ; the roots 
being in the habit of creeping and becoming interlaced, a 
thing that ends eventually in the destruction of the bed. The 
proper time for planting reeds is before’ the eyes begin to swell, 
or, in other words, before the calends of March.®’ The reed 
continues to increase until the winter solstice, hut ceases to do 
so when it begins to grow hard, a sign that it is fit for cutting. 
It is generally thought, too, that the reed requires to ho 
trenched round as often as the vine. 

The reed also is planted in a horizontal position,®® and then 
covered with earth to a very great depth ; by this method as 
many plants spring up as there are eyes. It is propagated, also, 
by planting out in tienches a foot in depth, care being taken to 
cover up two of the eyes, while a third knot is left just on a 
level with the ground ; the head, too, is bent downwards, that 
it may not become charged with dew. The reed is usually cut 
when the moon is on the wane.®^ When required for the 
vineyai’d, it is better dried for a year than used in a green 
state. 

For making baskets and bindings. 

The Populus canescens of Wiildenow. 

65 The Arundo donax of Linnaeus. This account is mostly from Cola- . 
mella, B. iy. c. 32. 6® B. xvi. c. 67. First of March. 

6® This method is condemned hy Columell^ Be Arbor. 29, as the pro- 
duce is poor, meagre, and weak. It is but little practised at the present 
day. 69 A mere superstition, of course. 
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eVAP. 34. — OTHEE PLANTS THAT AEE C0T FOE POLES AND 
STAKES. 


The che'smt is found to produce better sfeiys ™ for the vine 
than any other tree, both trom the facility with which thev 
are worked, their extremely lasting qualities, and the circum- 
stance that, when cut, the tree will bud again more speedily 
than the willow’’ even. It requires a soil that is light without 
being gravelly, a moist, sandy one more particularly, or else a 
charcoal earth,’® or a fine tufa’® even ; while at the same time 
a northern aspect, however cold and shady, and if upon a 
declivity even, greatly promotes its growth. It refuses to 
grow, however, in a gravelly soil, or in red earth, chalk, or 
i fertilizing ground. We have already 

that it IS reproduced from the nut, but it will 
only grow from those of the largest size, and then only when 
they are sown in heaps of five together. The ground above 
the nuts should be kept broken from the month of November 
to February, as It IS at that period that the nuts lose their 
of themselves from the tree, and then take 
root, ihere ought to be intervals of a foot in width left 
between them,’® and the hole in which they are planted should 
every -way. At the end of two years or more 
they are transplanted from this seed plot into another, where 
out at intervals of a coiqilo of feet, 
also employed for the reproduotion of this tree 
13 none to which they are better’'’ adapted : the root 
18 left exposed, and the layer is placed in the 
.ength, with the summit also protruding from 
result being, that it shoots from the top as well 

n stays, stakes, or props, 

r ill the for the chesnut both grows and buds verv slowlv 
73 ^ black hot kind of earth. See o. 3 of tEis Book ^ 

kind of cXearS “ a mfaooous, or. indeed, in any 

K of five in which they are sown. ' 
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as the root. ’When transplanted, however, it is very hard to he 
reconciled, as it stands in dread of all change. Hence it is, 
that it is nearly two years before it will begin to shoot upward ; 
from %vhich circiimstance it is generally preferred to rear the 
slips in the nursery from thennt itself, to obtaining them from 
quicksets. The mode of cultivation does not differ from that 
employed witli. the plants already mentioned.’^ It is trenched 
around and carefully lopped for two successive years ; after 
which it is able to take care of itself, the shade it gives sufficing 
to stifle all superfluous suckers: before the end of the sixth 
year it is fit for . cutting. ■ 

A single jugerum of chesnuts vrill provide stays for twenty 
jugera of vineyard, and the branches that are taken from near 
the roots afford a supply of two-forked uprights j they will last, 
too, till after the next cutting of the tree. 

The mscnlus/® too, is grown in a similar manner, the time 
for cutting being three years at the latest. Being less diffi- 
cult, too, to propagate, it may he planted in any kind of earth, 
the acorn — and it is only with the sesculus that this is done — 
being sown in spring, in a hole nine inches in depth, with in- 
tervals between the plants of two feet in width. This tree is 
iightiy hoed, four times a yeai% This kind of stay is the least 
likely to rot of them all ; and the more the tree is cut, the 
more abundantly it shoots. In addition to the above, they 
also grow other trees for cutting that we have already men- 
tioned — the ash for instance, the laurel, the peach, the hazel, 
and the apple ; but then they are of slower growth, and the 
stays made from them, when fixed in the ground, me hardly 
able to withstand the action of the earth, and much less any 
moisture. The elder, on the other hand, which affords stakes 
of the very stoutest quality, is grown from cuttings, like the 
poplar. As to the cypress, w^e have already spoken of it at 
sufficient length.’^ 

CIIAr. 35. (21.) — THE CXrLTTTEE OE THE TIKE AKU THE TABIOTTS 
SHBTJBS WHICH STJETOBT IT. 

Having now described what we may call the armoury®*^ of 
The willow and the reed. 

See B. xvi. cc. 5, 6, and 56. In B. xvi. c. 60. 

Armanientis.” More properly, rigging,? or ‘‘tackle.’* Heal- 
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ilie vine, it remains for us to treat with a particular degree of 
care of the nature of the vine itself. ” 

The shoots of the vine, as also of ceriniii other trees, the 
interior of which is naturally of a spongy qnalit}-, have eertain 
knots or joints ujjon the stem that intm-eept tin; pith. The in- 
tervals between these joints in the braiuhes are .sliort, and 
more particularly so towards the cxtreinitie-s. The pith, in 
itself the vivifying sjiirit of the tree, is alwavs taking an 
onward direction, so long as the knot, by being open in tbc 
centre, allows it a free passage. If, liowcvor, tlio knot .should 
become solidified and deny it a passage, the pith is then thrown 
downward upon the knot that lies next below it, and niakiiio. 
its escape, issues forth there in the shape of a bud, those buds 
always maldug their appe.avanco on each side alternately, as 
already mentioned in the case of the reed and the giant- 
fennel in other words, where one bud makes its appemnnee 
at the bottom of a knot to the right, the next one takes its place 
on the loft, and so on alternately. In the vine this bud is knowm 
as the “ gem,”®“ as soon as the pith has formed there a small 
round knob ; but before it has done this, the concavity that is 
left upon the surface is merely called the “ eye w'hen situate 
at the extremity of the shoot, it is known as the “ germ ”« 
It IS in the same way, too, that the stock branches, suckers, 
grapes, leaves, and tendrils of the vine are developed • and it 
is a vei^ surprising fact, that all that grows on the right“ 
Bide of the tree is stronger and stouter than on the left. 

Hence it is, that when slips of thi.s tree are planted, it is 
necessary to cut these knots in the middle, in order to prevent 
the pith from making its escape. In the same way, too, 
when planting the fig, suckers are taken, nine inches in length 
and after the ground is opened they are planted with the part 
downwards that grew nearest to the tree, and with a couple of 
eyes protrutog from the earth-in slips of trees, tlmt part is 
properly called the eye which is to give birth to the future 
bud. It is for this reason that, in the seed-plots' even the 
lades to the trees from which the uprights or stays for the vine are cut or 

“ This remark is not confirmed by experience. 
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slips tliat are tlms plaiited sometimes bear tlie same year tbe 
fruit tliat tliey would have borne if they had remained upon 
the tree : this takes place when they have been planted iix 
good seasons and are replete with fecundity, for then they 
bring to maturity the fruits the conception of which was com- 
menced in another spot. Ifig-trees that are thus planted may 
very (uisilj’ be transplanted in the third year. As some com- 
pensation for the rapidity with which this tree becomes^® old, 
it lias ttins received the privilege of coming to maturity^’^ at a 
very early p(n’iod. 

The vino throws out a great number of shoots. In the first 
place, however, none of them are ever used for planting, 
except those which are useless, and would have been cut away 
as mere brushwood ; while, on the other hand, eveiy part is 
pruned oif that 1ms borne fruit the previous year. In former 
times, it was the custom to plant the slip with a head at the 
extremity, consisting of a piece of the hard wood on each side 
of it, the same, in fact, that is called a mallet shoot ^ at the 
present day. In more recent times, however, the practice 
has been adopted of pulling it off merely with a heel attached 
to it, as in the fig and there is no kind of slip that takes 
Avith greater certainty. A third method, again, has been added 
to the former ones, and a more simple one as well, that of 
taking the slip Avithout any heel at all. These slips are 
known by the name of arrow-'^^shoots, Avhen they are twisted 
before planting; and the same, when they are neither cut 
short nor tAvisted, are called three-budded^^ slips. The same 
sucker veiy often furnishes several slips of this kind. To 
plant a stock-shoot^-^ of the vine is unproductive, and, indeed, 
no shoots Aviil hear unless they are taken from a part that has 
borne fruit already. A slip that has but few knots upon it, is 
looked xtpon as likely not to bear ; wliile a great number of 
buds is considered an indication of fruitfulness. Some persons 
say that no suckers ought to be planted, but those Avhieh have 
already blossomed- It is far from advantageous^^ to plant 

On tbe contrary, the fig-tree has been known to live to a very great 
age. See B. xvi. c. 51. 

This method of planting the vine is still extensively used ; especially 
the low kinds. ' See c. 13 of this Book. 

Sagittm. Trigemmes. 

Bampinarms.” This assertion has been found to he erroneous. 

This practice has been condemned by modem cultivators. 
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aiTow-alips, for after being twisted, they .‘u-o apt to break in 
transplanting. Tbe slips wl.ou planl.ed slionld bo a l‘oot in 
length,' and not less, and tbo)' oiiglu, to havi' iive or six knots 
npoutliom; -with tlie dimeuaious above stated they ciniuit 
howoyor, possibly have less than throe buds, it is eona'idorod 
the most advantageous plan to jdant them out tiio same dav 
that they aro cut; but if it is round nceossary to plant tho-M 
some time after, they should bo kept in tlu^ war iliat Wf) have 
already mentioned ;» particular care being taken not to lot 
them protrude from the earth, lost tliey should become dried 

“• J'’l>P«l by flu- wind or frost. 
Wlien they have been kept too long in a dry piaeo, they must 
bo put in water tor several days, for the purpose of rcLoriug 
their rerclancy and freshness. . 

Tlie spot selected, whether for nursery or vineyard, ought 
to be exposed to the sun, and of as great extent as possible- 
the soil being toned up to a depth of three feet witll a two- 

thrown up willi the mat- 
tock, _ swells natutoly and ridges are formed wilh it four foot 
in height, intersected by trenches a couplo»^ of font in depth. 
The earth in tlie trenches is carefully cloansotl and raked oiit “ 
so that none of it may be left imbroli-n, c-arc being taken also 

*'blgcs an- uiio(]ual, it slmws 

breadth should be measured of oaeh. ridgo lliat lies botwi-ou 
thetronehos. The slips are planted either in hoi, -s or else hi 
elongated turrows, mid then covered with vi-ry tluo i-arlh • 
but vrhero it is a light soil, the gnnvi-r will 1, so his pato 
hould he neglect to place a hycr of richi-r mould bouCalh 
Not less than a eonplo of slips should bo planted to-'other' 
keeping them exactly on a level with the a.di()innp-'’earti ’ 

Sifp * T '"S f f'OUipaet vdth the 

dibble. In the seed-plot there should be inten-uLs left bi-twi-en 
each two settings a foot and a half in brc'udtli ami b-tir v f 
in length : when thus phmted, it is iismd a ‘ ! - p' < 
years, to cut the maUet-shoots at the knot nearest, the gToumh 

From Cohimella, B. iii, c. 19 95 in ■ o . , 

9s when thus loosened. ^ ’ 

90 A®, ^ke original level of the f^romul 

Queiy, if this is the meaning of “ extendi ”? 
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iniloss there is some good reason Ibr sparing them. Tvlien this 
is donoj tlu^y throw out e3^es, and with these upon them at the 
ioid of three yt^ars the quicksets are transplanted. 

There is another method, also, of planting^ the Tine, wliich 
a luxurious reiinement in these matters has introduced. Four 
malhd-shools are tightly fasteued togethier with a cord in the 
greeiujst pn,rt, and when tlius arrangixl are passed through the 
shank-bone of an ox or else a tube of baked earth, after which 
they are planted in the ground, care being taken to leave a 
coiiplo of buds protruding : in tliis way tlie^’- become impreg- 
nated with moisture, and, immediately on being cut, throw out 
fresh -wood. The tube is then broken, upon Avhicli the root, 
thus set at liberty, assumes fresh vigour, and the clusters- ulti- 
10 atety bear upon them grapes belonging to the four kinds 
thus planted together. 

In consequence of a more recent discovery, another method 
has been adopted. A mallet-shoot is split down the middle 
and the pith extracted, after which the two portions are fastened 
together, every care being taken not to injure the buds. The 
mallet-shoot is tlion planted in a mixture of earth and manure, 
and when it begins to throw out branches it is cut, the ground 
being reqieatedly dug about it. Columella^ assures us thattlm 
gi’upcs of this plant will have no stones, but it is a more sur- 
prising thing that the slip itself should survive when thus de- 
prived of the Still, however, I think I ought not to 

omit the fact that there are some slips that grow without the or- 
dinary articulations of trees upon them ; thus, for instance, five 
or six vorj?- small sprigs of box,® if tied together and put in 
the ground, will take root. It was formerly made a point to 
take those sprigs from a box-trcc that had not been lopped, as 
it was fancied that in the last case they would not live ; expe- 
rience, iiowever, has since put an end to that notion. 

The culture of the vineyard naturally follo-ws the training 
of the nursery. There are five® different kinds of vine: that 

1 This method is no longer used. 

" This, Fee remarks, is not the case : the tree might bear four kinds of 
grapes, but not four kinds on the same bunch. 

Do Arbor, e. 9. Tiiis is not the faot. 

lie was little aware, Fee says, that all ligneous plants have a radiating 
pith, distinct from the central one, ' ® See fi. xvi. c. 72. 

Oliver do Serros distiugaishes only three— the low, middling, and tall 
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with the ^branches running’ along the gromul, the vino that 
stands without support,® the vino lhai, is proj)pod and re- 
quires no cross-piece,® tlie vino that is pvo])p(Ml and requires 
a single cross-piece, and the vino that retiuiivs a (rollis of' four 
eompurtments.'® The mode of cultivation reepasito for the 
propped vine niay be understood us wpially adajiteil to the one 
that stands by itself and requires no siqqiort, for this last me- 
thod is only employed where there is a scarcity of wood for stays. 
The stay with the single cross-piece in a straight line is known 
by the name of “ canterius.” It is the best of all for the 
wine, for then the tree throws no shadow, and the grape is 
ripened continuously by the sun, while, at the same time, it 
derives more advantage from the action of the wind, and dis- 
engages the dew with greater facility : the superfluous leaves 
and shoots, too, are more easily removed, and the brealdng up 
of the earth and other operations about the free ore effected 
with greater facility. But, above all, by the adoption of this 
method, the tree sheds its blossoms more btmoiicially than 
under any other cireumstanees. This cross-pieco is generally 
made of a stake, or a reed, or else of a ropjj of hair or hemp, 
as is usually the case in Spain and at Bnmdisium. 'When the 
trellis is employed, wine is prodxiced in greater quihitities : 
this method has its name of compluviata’’ from the com- 
pluvium’’ or square opening in the roofs of our houses; the 
trellis IS divided into four compartnionts by as many cross- 
pieces. ^ This mode of planting the vine will now be treated 
ot, and it will be found equally applicable to every kind, witJi 
the only difference that under this last method the operation 
IS somewhat more complicated* 

The vine is planted three different ways ; in a soil that has 
been turned up with the spade— the best of the three ; in fur- 
rows, which IS the next best and in holes, the least advisable 
metiioa oi all : of the way in which ground is i>rcpai"ed by 
digging, we have made sufficient mention already. (220 In 
preparing the furrows^ for the vine it will be quite sufficient 


;oeemxiy.c 4. ^ « See B. o. 4 . 

angles - S' or tmil! the stay at riglit 

qaadrupliei.” Four cross-pieces running at riglit 
vYken these trenches and furrows are employed by the moderns, they 
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if they are a ppade in hn'adth ; Init if holes are tnnpleytHl i<>r 
the purposes, ilu‘y should ho, three fet‘i every way. The depth 
required for every kind of vino is three htet; it shoahh there- 
fore, 1)0 made a point; not to traiisphint any \ ine that, is le-*^ 
than throe foot in longth, allowing fhmi two hmls to he nhovr 
the ground. It will he suHa'Ssary, too, to soften the ('art h hy 
working little furrows at tlie hotiom of the hole, and mixing 
ife lip with manure, ’Where the ground is ileeliviPnis* ii i< 
requisite that the Imie sliould he deeper, in addiliou |o wlueh 
it should bo artitioially olovutt'd on IIh? ('dgi‘ of the lower side. 
Holes of this nature, whieh are made a iilth' longer, to ree^ ive 
two vines, are known as “ alvei/’ or beds. The root of !ht* 
vino should ooeupy the middle of IIk^ huh‘, and when lirmli 
fixed in the ground it sliouhi iuolim^ at fht^ top dutt t*asl ; iis 
iirst support it ought to reeoivo from a reedd* The \ ineyarii 
should bo bounded hy a docuimnd*^ ])at!i eighteen toot in width, 
sufiieiently wide, in faet, to allow two <’arts to pass each other ; 
others, again, should run at right angles to it, ten feet in 
width, and passing through tlu^ middle of each Jtigernin ; cm 
else, if the vineyard is of very eonsideruhle exteni, eardinnl'* 
paths may ho formed instead of them, of the same breadth as 
the decuman path. At the end, too, of <wery livt^ of llie stays a 
path shotdd be made to run, oi\ in other wonls, there slamld 
be one coiithmouH cross-piece to every five stays; emdi spare 
that is thus included from one enti to thi* other funning a 
hedd'® w 

Where the soil is dense and hard it must he turned up only 
with the spade, and nothing hut quieks(*ts should la? planu d 
there; but wdiore, on the other hand, H is thin and Ioom% 
mallet-shoots even may be set either in hole or furrow. Where 
the ground is divlivitous it is a k*tter plan to draw furnu\s 
across than to turn up all the soil with the spade, so Ihal the 
hiUing away of the earih may be eoniiteraeted hy t,he 
of the cross-pieces.^® It wdii be best, too, wluu^«* Ilia weaiher 

are made to run as mnolj as from cast to west, of tlic rH!4 » 

here incntioned by Pliny tiro still adoptiid in 
Fee regards ibis precept as a puerility. 

See B. xviii. c, 77. 

^•^^See 11 xviii. c. 77. Beeuman raids or paths mn from mmi to m^ht ; 
cardinal roads were those at right angitis to them. 

15 ‘^pagina.’* Aset, conipurtment, or bed. 

w Transtris.’' liidgesf’ would ujipear to he the proper n ading here ; 
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Flint's watukat, uisxout. 


n™,~ to fcto i( „„tii ,i„, .„„, .j-;,;,!!;;. “,' ■„ 

siitss 5 ';;;;v; i;™: ■i"« t...: 

ss'"S’c;s ,U“ i 

™.t.g. titoi'ihoto'ltoTS „o i '1 “is ;~;;‘'t' “'; 

a dilforcnt Tvaj of thinking. ^ ‘ ‘ 

firS quality, it is best to ioavc an interval of 

S'St'LT'Tf ' 

and thin eight at the vmr most T^e TT ‘ 

leave intervals between ^„w‘ e ^arsi 

shaded ground, a seed-plot is formed planted jii 
other words, at the same IL ti t/ ft 1 

the place which it is fin-dlT- + quickset is jdaiited in 

tended for transplantino- is ^t h ’nalh't-slioot. in- 

between therows. RLtl T"'"'’’ as 

will produce about sixteen thousand mdel^ 'a I ’ Jufforum 

IS, that two years’ fruit is nained th ’ ‘“’‘I the result 

Eli" ;«• "SEtSpES 

EEcjEE/;," d‘.‘ 

“ygSKi'ffliltS.S” >" .M^ 

iv. c. 11 . somewhat m those moasuromoiits from Columellu, B. 
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some nuiiuiro is llion j>la,(3ed upon tlia sj)o^> and a stay clriveii 
ill closu to iho ]dant. In tlie sanie manner it is again cat 
down a,t the end of tli<3 second }'ear, and from this it acquires 
additioinil. sti'ength, and n.ieeives nutriment to enable it to 
endure? the onerous tusk of reproduetion. If this is neglected, 
in its ovei’-hasle to bear it will shoot lip slim and meagre, 
like a, bulrush, and from not being subjected to such a train- 
ing, T'ill grow to nothing but wood. In fact, there is no tree 
that growls with greater eagerness than the vine, and if its 
strength is not. carefully husbanded for the bearing of fruit, it 
will be sure to grow to nothing but wood. 

Tlui best prt>ps for supporting the vine are those which we 
have already mentioned,"'’ or else stays made of the robur and 
the olive; if these cannot be procured, then props of juniper, 
cypress, hibiirnum, or elder, must be employed. If any other 
wood is used for the purpose, the stakes should be cut at the 
end each year : reeds tied together in bundles make excellent 
cross-rails for the vine, and will last as long as five years. 
Sometimes the shorter stock-branclies of the vines are brought 
together and tied with vine-cuttings, like so many cords : by 
tins method an mcade is formed, known to us by the name of 
^^funetum.’’ 

The vine, by tlu? end of tlio third year, throws out strong 
and vigorous stock-branches with the greatest rapidity, and 
these in duo time form the tree ; after this, it begins to mount 
the cross-piece. Borne persons mo in the habit of blinding" 
the vine at this period, by remo-sdng the eyes with the end of 
the pruningvknife turned upwards, their object being to in- 
crease the length of the branches — a most injurious practice, 
however ; for it is far better to let the tree become habituated 
to grow of itself, and to prune away the tendrils every now 
and then when they have reached the cross-rad, so long, as it 
may be deemed proper to add to its strength. There are some 
persons -who forbid the vine to he touched for a whole year 
after it has been transplanted, and who say that the pruning- 
knife ought never’ to be used before it is five years old ; and 

This is condemned by Colurncdla, B. iv. c. 11 ; but is approved of by 
Virgil, Cato, and other authors. 

In c. 3d- of this Book. 

Stays of elder would bo utterly worthless, as they would soon rot, and 
break directly, upon the least strain. 
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then at that period they are for catting it down so complotelv 
ab to leave three buds only. Others, again, cut down the vino 
wdlun a year even after it has been transplanted, but thou 
thej take care to let the stem increase every la-ar by three or 
four joints bringing it on a level wifh the uls ^ « 

fourth. These two methods, howov.-r, both of ih<nn, retard t o 
fimt mid render the tree stunted and knotl.v, a.s wo see the 
case in ail dwarf trees. The best plan is to niako the ixwnt 
stem as robust and vigorous as possible, and then the wood 

rf.f! T *? “ “*"”S a i« far a-om 

to take slips from a cicatrized stem ; such a nraetieo is erro! 
neous, and only the result of ignorance. All cuttin"-s of this 
natm-c are sure to be the offspring of acts of violonctr and not 
in reality of the tree itself. The vine, while growing should 
be possessed of all its natural strength; and wo find that 
iett entirely to itself, it will throw out wood in every 
part, for there IS no portion of it that IS'ature does not set 
upon. the stem has grown sufficiently stron<> for the 

purpose. It should at once be trained to the cross-piece ; if how- 
ever it is but we^, it should be cut down so is to ie betow 
the hospitable shelter of the cress-piocc. ludoed is 2 
strength of the stem, and not its age, tliut oiedi to chliZ t2 
matter. It is not advisable- to atte’mpt to train ! vS £t£e 
the stem has attained the thickness of the thumb ; but in the 

should^bJ reached the frumo, one or two stock-branches 
should he preserved, according to the .strengtli devehmed bv 

too, must be done the sueiewnl,- 
ax, if the weakness of the stem doraands it ; and in the next 
more should be added. Still, however, there should newi 
more than four branches allowed to grew ; in one word 

tree must in all cases he most earofullv reuressed • for 
h IS the nature of the vine, that it is mor^ ou2 to bra- 

'' fom the'w “If ''“““tiered, too, that all that 
nom the wood is so much added to the frnif 

Tan P^^'tuco shoots and ten- 

esrion -Teope is bnt a transitory 

iortofld nP 11 luxuriates to its own undoing 

instead of really gaining ground, e.vhausts itself. 

solely, Ke obserres, to the vine trained on the trail or 
‘ I'his certainly appears to be a mn seipuiur, as apnlied to 11... v:.,„ 
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The nature, too, of the soil will afford some very useful 
suggestions* Where it is thin and hungry, even though the 
vine shoiild display coiisiderable vigour, it should be pruned 
down below the cross-piece and kept tliere, so that all the 
shoots may be put forth below it. The interval, however, be- 
tween the top of the vine and the cross-piece ought to be but 
very small ; so much so, indeed, as to Ibave it hopes, as it 
were, of reaching it, which, however, it must never be suffered 
to do ; lor it should never be allo^ved to rocdine thereon and 
spread and run on at its ease. This mode of culture ought, in 
fact, to be so nicely managed, that the vine should show an 
inclination rather to grow in body than to run to wood. 

The main branch should have two or three buds left below 
the cross-piece that give promise of bearing wood, and it 
should be carefully trained along the rail, and drawn close 
to it in such a manner as to he supported by it, and not 
merely hang loosely from it. When this is done, it should 
be tightly fiistened also with a binding three buds off, a 
method -which will greatly contribute to check the too abun- 
dant growth of the wood, while stouter shoots will be thrown 
out below the ligature: it is absolutely forbidden, how- 
ever, to tie the extremity of the main branch. When all 
this is done, Mature operates in the following way — the parts 
that are allowed to fall downward, or those which are held fast 
by the ligature, give out fruit, those at the bend of the branch 
more particularly. On the other hand, the portion that lies 
below the ligature throws out wood ; by reason, I suppose, of 
the interception of the vital spirit and the marrow or pith, pre- 
viously mentioned the wood, too, that is grown under these 
cire urn stances will hear fruit in the following year. In this 
way there are two kinds of stock branches : the first of which, 
issuing from the solid stock, gives promise of wood only for 
this year, and is known as the leaf stock-branch while that 
■whicli grows beyond the mark made by the ligature is a fruit 
stock-branch.-® There are other kinds, again, that shoot from 
the stock-branches when they are a year old, and these are in 
all cases fruit stock-branches. There is left, also, beneath the 
cross-piece a shoot that is known as the reserve^® shoot, being 
always a young stock-branch, with not more than three buds 
upon it. This is intended to give out wood the next year, in 

^ In tlie present Cliapter. ^ Pampinarium. 

20 Pructuiirium. Gustos. 
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by over-lip^umnoo slioiiL! lKii>p..u to oxluiust 
itsoJi. Close to it there is imoi.hcr biul li'fl,. no 
wurt; this IS known as the •‘ftininculiis.’’™' nud'is kont in 
readiness iii case tlie reserve slioet sliouid fail. ^ 

The vino, if enticed to boar Ihiit bolbro (’ho sevcilli vo.,r 
from its being planted as a slip, will iiiiu-' a«.-iv, tH-oome 'as 
slim ns a bulrush, and die. It is tbongld, equally- mulesirabl,. 
too, to lot an old stock-branch range far and wicle, and extend 
as tai- as the fourth stay from (.ho stem ; to suoli a, l.rauch the 

nnU o, / are alloyved to spread, they will nm to woo?i 
OBlj and make male vinos, as they are ealle.l. ^\•h(.n a vi,„. 
has become quite hard, it is an o.Klremelv bad jdaii (o use if 
for reproduction by layers. When tlic vino is live rears' ol<l 
the stock-branches are twisted, but oucli is allowed to throw 
0 t some new wood; and so from one to auotlier, care beim^ 
taken to prune away the old wood. It is alwiks the belt 

shoot ; but this .slnkld always 
he %erj_nGar the mam stem of the vini', not at a greater dis- 
tance, 111 fact, than that already menlioned.®’ If too tlm 
stock branches should throyv out too luxuriantlr thev must 

be twisted, the object being that the vine SVmt toth ^ 

more than four secondary branches, or (‘veu two onlv if it 
happens to ho _a single crols-railed vino. ' ’ * 

Htivi[-f -rw trained to grow without any star at all 

itSl tT s'-pplrt cmShm 

until it has learnt to support itself: in all other rosnech the 

De^ms to bend, but Cie others do not, until they are five feet 

“ apparently, 

» M T®'-’ “““^“““ordance with the fact 

stock-bfanelws, butim to wS^" ‘='row out no 

~ Iknchtite Chapter, 

above the fir.t eyey^'^Zm^^To 
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liigli lit t]ie loiifit ; euro slionld be taken, however, never to let 
ihoiu exceed the height of a nuni of moderate stature. Growers 
an? in the ha, hit of wurrouiHling the vines that creep along the 
ground with a .low .fenced"^ for thorn to lean upon; and round 
this ft'iice they dig a trench by way of precaution, for fear lest 
the branches ill their range should meet one another find so 
come into coliision. The greater part of the w'Oiid, in fact, 
gather grapes at their vint age, grown in this fashion, and lying 
upoti tin? ground — ad: all events, it is so in Africa, Egypt, and 
t^yria; thronghout the whole of Asia, too, and in man}^ parts 
of Europe as well, this method prevails. In such cases tlie 
vine ought to be kept down close to the ground, and the root 
should i.>e nurtured at the same time and in just the same wuiy 
as in the case of the vine tluit groW'S on the cross-piece. Gore, 
too, sliouhi be taken to leave only the young thumb- shoots, 
together with three buds, where it is a proliic soil, two where 
it is poor and thin : it is better, too, that the shoots should be 
numerous than individually long. The influences of soil, of 
which we liave made mention already, will make themselves 
felt all the more powerfully the nearer the grapes grow to the 
ground. 

It is a very advantageous plan to separate*"^® the various 
species of vines and to set them in different compartments — 
for the mixture of different varieties is apt to deteriorate the 
flavour not only of the must, but the wine even as %veiL If, 
again, for some i-eason or other, the different kinds must he 
intermingled, it wall he requisite to keep aU those together 
■which ripen at exactly the same period. The more fertile and 
the more hnxi the soil, the higher the cross-pieces must be 
placed,®'^ High cross-pieces, too, are best suited to localities 
that arc subject to heavy dews and fogs, but not to those 
that are exposed to high winds ; on the other hand, where the 
soil is thin, parched, and arid, or exposed to the wind, the 
cross-pieces should be set lower. The cross-piece should be 
fastened to tlie stay with coi'ds tied as tight as possible, while 
the bindings used tor tying the vine should be thin. As to 
the various species of vines, and the soils and climates requi- 

35 Small forks of hazel are still used for the purpose, in Berri and the 
Orlcanais. 

Thus plan is highly recommended by the modem growers. 

37 This, as Fee rJjinarks, is based upon sound reason. 
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site for tile growth of eaeli, we liave already invated"^ of them, 
wlieii enmoerating the several farieties of t1u3 vine and the 
wines whicli they produce. 

With reference to other points conTioci(Hl wiih. the culture 
of the vine, there are very considerable doubts. any per- 
sons recommend that the viTH^yard shouhl be turned up with 
the .spade after every dew that falls in tins sunnuer. ()thors, 
again, forbid this practice when the viiu' is in bud ; for the 
clothes, they say, of the people coming and going to and fro 
are apt to catch the buds, and cither knoc.k or rub tliein off; 
it is for this reason, too, that they are so carid ul to keep all 
animals away from the vines, those with long wool in parti- 
cular, as it is very apt to pull off the huds. Eaking, too, 
they say, is very injurious to the I'ine while tlu3 grape is form- 
ing ; and it will be quite suiEcient, they assure us, if the 
ground is turned up three times in the y<3ar, after the vernal 
equinox-— first, at the rising of the Ycrgiliac,''^-* the second at 
the rising of the Dog-star, and the third time just as the grape 
is turning black. Some persons make it a rule that an old 
vineyard shall have one turning up between the time of vin- 
tage and the winter solstice, though others, again, are of opi- 
nion that it is quite sufficient to hare the roots and mauiire 
them. They turn up the ground again after iht^ ides of April, 
but before the time for germiiiatiou, or, in. other words, the 
sixth of the ides of May then again before the tree ])egins 
to blossom, after it has shed its blossom, and, last of all, 
•when the grape is just on the turn. The most skilful growers 
say that if the ground is dug up often er tlian necessary, the 
grapes will become so remarkably tbiii-skinned as to burst. 
When the ground is turned up, care should be taken to do it 
before the hot hours of the day ; a clayt^y soil, too, should 
never be ploughed or dug. The dust tlmt is raised in digging 
is heneffeiaP to the vine, it is said, by protecting it from the 
heat of the sun and the injurious effects of fogs. 

The spring clearing ought to he done, it is universally ad- 
mitted, within ten days after the ides of May/*^ and before the 

'^8 In B. xiy. ec. 4 and 5. ^9 -g 

^0 ISth of April 10th of .May. 

A mere puerility — the dust, in fact, hehig injurious to the grape, by 
ohstmeting the natural action of heat and humidity. 

15th of May, This clearing of the leaves, though still practised, Fee 
says, is by no means beneficial; the only result is, that the grapes become 
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blossoming bogims; in addition to whicli, it should alwojs be 
done below the cross-] )ieee. As to tlic second clearing, opi- 
nions diiiVr vorj considerably. Some think it oi3ght to bo done 
when tlu^ blossoming is over» others, again, w'hen tlie grapes 
arc iK'arly at maturity. This point, howmyer, may be decided 
* by following Hie advi(H) of Cato on the subject; tor wo must 
now pass on to a dt'seription of the proper* mode of priming 
the. vine* 

I ImnuHliately after'^* the vintage, and wdiile the Tveather is still 
j wtirm, iho w'ork of jwtining^''’ begins ; this, however, ought never 
j to he done, for certain physical reasons, before the rising of the 
Eagle, as we shall have occasion to explain in the following 
Book. iS^or should it be done either when the west winds 
begin to prcivail, for even then there is great doubt -whether a 
fault may not he committed by being in too great haste to 
commence the work. If any return of wintry weather should 
cliance to nip the vines, %vhile still labouring under the wounds 
recently intiicted on them in pruning, there is little doubt 
that their buds will become quite benumbed with cold, the 
I wounds will open again, and the eyes, moistened by the juices 

; that distil from tlm tree, will become frost-bitten by the rigour 

of the -weather. F or who is there,**® in fact, that docs not know 
; tliat the buds are rendered brittle by frost ? All this, how- 
ever, depends upon accurate calculations in the management of 
huge grounds, and the blame of precipitation cannot -with any 
justice be laid upon Nature. The earlier the vine is pruned, 
in suitable T;veathcr, the greater is the quantity of wood, while 
I the later the pruning, the more abundant is the fruit. Hence 

I it is that it is most advisable to prune the poor meagre vines 

j first, and to defer pruning the more thriving ones to the very 

I last. In priming, due care should always Tbe taken to cut in 

I a slanting direction, in order^^ that the rain may run oif with 
I all the greater facility. The wounds, too, should look down- 

I of a higher colour, but in no degree riper than they otherwise would have 

I hceiL 

I The proper period for pruning varies in reality according to the 

■■climate. ' ■" ■ ■ 

See B. sviii. c 59. 

See Columella, De Be Bust, B. iv. c. 29. 

The real reason, as Fee remarks, is the comparative facility of cutting 
aslant rather than horizontally ; indeed, if the latter were attempted, injury 
to the wood would be the certain result. 
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wards towards tlio gi-oaiid, and slimild ba made as liHii],- no 
possible, the edge of the knilb ),eing u-ell-siian.,-u.al'>or (lm 
pm-pose, so as to mice a clean cut eneJ, time. Care slimiUl L.' 
taken, too, to cut always between Iwo buds, jiiid tiint, die ev(.o 
tiro not injured in the. operation. It is gvnerallv (li<)uo.|,, 
wherever the vine IS black, all those jiarts n.av'j.e eutroC 
heathy parts not being touched ; as im nselid shoots e-in e 
put lorth by wood that is bud in itself. J f a ineali e v in h ■ 
not good stock-shoots, the Best plan is to cut it down to tit 
pound, and then to train now ones. In clearing awav fhi' 

tW? ’ be removed which atieompmiy 

the ciusters, tor by so doing the grapes are made to fall oif ox^ 
cept where the vine happens to be young. Those leaves at 
regarded as useless which grow on the sides of the trunk and 

ffm^lmhord^^'’ bunches which shoot 

better plan to fix 

the btay niuhvay between two vines* and indeed bv i * 
ran of this method the roots are clen "l ^irirgiati 
It lb best, however, whore the vino lU'eda but a single eross- 
lail due care being taken that tlic rail is a .stron- one ami the 
localitj- not exposed to liigh winds. lu ,l ’ 'of , ' 
rmes which require trellissed cross-rails, the stay Bhoulll it 

ordtr, lttvoTCr;‘'irt£^^^ 

a«d ftafei itHmay; hitL to Sitf vr 

the ibllowinf** iTiiTiTiftT* r^i ^^boidd treat it in 

tito, Sx I’S’'?/' “r.T"'” “■■■■ 
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\lm is 0.1(1, take care aiul prime it as little as possible. In 
prefertauu‘, l^eiid tlie vino into the gTotmd for layers, if ncces- 
isfiry, and out it a,t the end of two years. The proper time lor 
(aiding die young vine, is when it has gained sufficient 
sm'ngtli. If the vimy’ard is bald of vines, then draw furrows 
betwcH'D ihein, and plant (jnieksets there : but let no shadow 
he ibrown on flic furrows,' and take care and dig them often. 
If th(^ viiU'yard is old, soW' ociniim® there, in case the trees are 
meagre : but hake care and sow there nothing that bears seed. 
Put manure, chat; and grape-busks about the roots, or, in« 
deed, any tiling of a similar nature that will give the tree ad- 
ditional stiHiugth. As soon as the vine begins to throw out 
leaves, set al)out clearing them. Pasten the jmung trees in 
more places tlian one, so tluit the stem may not break. As 
soon as it begins to I'un along the stay, fasten down the j^oung 
branches lightly, and extend them, in order that they may gain 
tlie right position. When the grape begins to be mottled, 
then tie down the vine. The first season for grafting the vine 
is the spring, the other when the grape is in blossom ; the last 
period is the best. If it is your wish to transplant an old 
vine, you will only bo able to do so in case it is no thicker than 
the arm : first, htnvevi-r, you must prune it, taking care not to 
have more than two buds upon the stem. Tlien dig it well up 
by the roots, being careful to trace thorn, and using every 
possib !(5 pn'cauiion not to injure tbem. Place it in the hole or 
furrow (‘xac.lly in the position in which it lias stood before, 
then covin' it with earlli, which sliould be well trodden down. 
You must then prop it up, fasten it, and turn it in the same 
direction as betbre : after wliicb, dig about it repeatedly.’* The 
ocinum that Cato here recommends to be sown in tbe vine- 
yards, is a fodder known by that name bj^ the ancients; it 
thrives in the shade remarkably well, and recehnd its name^^ 
from the rapidity with which it grows. 

( 2 o.) Wo come now to speak of the method of growing 
vines upon trees, a mode that has been condemned®^ in the 
sirongest terms by the Saserna's, both father and son, and up- 

A sort of clover, probably. See B. xviii. c. 42, and a few lines 
Indow. 

tbe Greek “ quickly” — Varro says. 

See c. L5 of this Book. 

U is still ])ractised in Banphine and tbe department of the Basses 
Aipes. it is very prevalent, also, in the South of Italy. ' 
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lirlil by t1u\sc bciug our ouist a,n<ni)ul, wriicu's on agri» 

cultun' next tri (kto, and lutnn of roinarkable nkilL Iridoec'b 
Honda hituHolf will imfe adinif; that it is Inaieliria! anywhere 
except in Italyi Tho expenonee of ages, however,.hsssuiri- 
eientlyinwod that the \viueB of llie higbesi qua I by are only 
gnnvu upon vines troths, and tliat cvc'ti then the 

ehoicest wines are produced by ilu? npixrr ]Kirt of llu'. tree, the 
produce of the lower part being nun’i' uhtimlanl, ; sue.li being the 
Ixuudicial results of elevating ilio vine. It is with a view to 
this that the trees employed for this ptirpnsc^ are seh'eted. In 
the first rank of all skmds the clin/^ witii ilu*. {^xe<q)tion, of the 
Atinian variety, whicli is covered with too tnany icnives ; and 
iKLvt comes the black poplar, which is vahuHl for a similar 
reason, htdng not so densely covered with leaves. Host people, 
too, by no means hold the ash and the fig in dis<isteom, as 
also the olive, if it is not overshadowed with branches. "We 
have ti'cated at sufficient length already of the planting and 
culture of these several trees. 

They must not be touched w^iih the knife before the end of 
three years ; and then the branches are preserved, on each side 
in its turn, the pruning being done in alternate years. In the 
sixth yc'ar the vine is united to the tree. In Italy beyond the 
Padus, in addition to the trees alnvidy nuuitiom^d, tliey plant 
tor their vines the cornel, the opulus, the iindeu, tlui nuiple, 
the ash, the yoke-elm, and the (piercus ; while in Yenetia they 
grow willows for the purpose, on account of the humidity'''^ of 
the soiL The top of the elm is lopped away, and the branches 
of the middle are regularly arranged in stages; no tree in 
general being allowed to exceed twenty feet in lieight. The 
stories begin to spread out in the tree at eight feet from the 
ground, in the, hilly districts and upon dry soils, and at twelve 
in champaign and moist localities. The hands^’*^ of the trunk 
ought to have a southern aspect, and the branches that project 
from them should be stiff and rigid like so manj^ fingers ; at 
the same time due care should be taken to lop off the thin 
beardlike twigs, in order to check the growth of all shade. 
The interval best suited for the trees, if it is the grower’s in- 
tention to keep the soil turned up with the plough, is forty feet 
back and front, and twenty at the side ; if it is not to be turned 

54 All these trees are still employed for the purpose in Italy. 

55 B. XYX. c. 68 . 56 Palmtfi. 
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.ip, ilit'n IworJy cviTvwayMvill tlo, A single Ireo i*^ 
^jlleu nuuh to sup[H>rt' as luaiiy us ton, vinos, and tlio grower is 
greatly ^‘ensured wlio .aitaehes loss than three. It is worse 
than ns('U'ss to attueli the vine holbro the tree has gaint'd its 
lull strength, as in such case its rapidity of growth would 
only ieial to kill tlie tree. It is neoessary to plant the vine 
in H trench three feed; in depth, leaving an iutervul of one 
loot between it, and the tree. In tins e,asc there is no niHjes- 
sity tor nsitig mallet shoots, or for going to any expense in 
spading or digging ; for this method of training on trees Ikls 
this atlvantage in puriicidar, that it is boiudiciai even to the 
vine that corn vshouid he sown in the same soil ; in additioii to 
winch, fntui its height, it is quite able to protect itself and 
does not call ihr the necessity, as in the case of an ordinary 
vineyard, of enclosing it witii walls and hedges or ditches, 
made at a considerable expense, to protect it from injury by 
animals. 

In the method of training upon trees, reproduction from 
quicksets or from layers is the only mode employed of all 
tiiose that have been previously described ; the gTOwing bj?- 
layers being effected two different ways, as already mentioned. 
The plan, however, of growing from layers in baskets set upon 
the stages®'^ of the tree is the most approved ono, as it ensures 
an efficient protection from the ravages of cattle ; while, accord- 
ing to another method, a vine or else a stock-branch is bent 
into the ground near the tree it has previously occupied, or else 
tlic nearest one that may be at liberty. It is recommended 
that all parts of the parent tree that appear above ground 
should then bo scraped, so tliat it may not throw out wood ; 
'while at the same time there are never less than four buds on 
the part that is put into the ground for the purpose of taking 
root ; there are also two buds left above ground at the head. 
The vine intended for training on a tree is planted in a furrow 
four feet long, llireo broad, and two and a half in depth. At 
the end of a year the layer is cut to the pith, to enable it to 
strengthen gradually at the root; after which, the end of the 
branch is pruned down to- within two buds from the ground. 
At the end of two years the layer is completely separated 
from the stock, and buried deeper in the ground, that it may 

From Columella, B. v. c. 7. 

This method is no longer employed. 
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not Bboot at tho place where it has Ikh'ii out. As io ihe quirk -.. 
Bets, they otight to be removed direeily aihu' tlui \'iu(agt^ 

III more recent times, a plan has been <liB(*ov(‘red (»r pbudiii;/ 
a dragon brunch near the tree — that htung the ntane giver, io 
an old stock-branch that has become hard an<l loagli in the 
course of years. 3<'or this puiqioBo, it is cut tm long as ]jos-. 
Fible, and the bark is taken otf IVoni ibn'e-fotn'ih.s of its han't b, 
that being the portion which is to be buried in the ground ; 
hence it is, too, that it is called a ^‘barked'' ■''' plant. It is 
then, laid at full length in the furrow, the renmitiing |)art ])!’()- 
trading from the ground and reclining against tlu' Irma This 
method is the most speedy one that can be udopled, for growing 
the vine. If the Yiiie is meagre or the soil impoverished, it is 
usual to keep it cut down as near to the grouinl as poBsiblcn 
until such time as the root is strengthened. Care, too, should 
be taken not to plant it covered with dew,*^’ nor yet wlnle tbe 
wind is hlowdng from the north. The vine itself o.ught io 
look towards the north-east, but the young stock-shoots shouhl 
have a southern aspect. 

There should not be too great haste in pruning a young 
vine, but a beginning should be made by giving the wood and 
foliage a circular form, caro being taken not to prune it until 
it has become quite strong; it siiould be remembered, too, 
that the vine, when trained upon a tree, is gi'iierally a year 
later in bearing fruit than wdicii grown on the crosB-])ie('e. 
There are some persons, again, who aUogtdher forbid that a 
vine should be pruned until such time UwS it equals tlie tree in 
height. At the first pruning it may bo cut to within six feet, 
from the ground, below wdiich a hIiooI must be hdl, and cai- 
couraged to run out by bending the young wood, IJpon this 
shoot, \vhen pruned, there should not be more than three buds 
left. The branches that take tlicir rise from Ihc'st^ buds should 
be trained in the following year upon the lowcuanost stagers of 
the tree, and so in each successive year taught to climb to iho 
higher ones. Care, too, should always be taken to leave one, 
hard, wmody branch at each stage, as well as one breeding 
shoot, at liberty to mount as high as it pleases. In addition 
to these precautions, in all pruning, tlioso shoots should bo cut 
off which have borne fruit the last year, and after the toil- 
s' Easiiis. ' so Columella, B. v. c. 0. 

^ Columella, B, v. c. B. 
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lioen rtif, jiway on every side itel; branches should 
'fu‘ tnunrd to run ^du^{,^' ilie nfiiges. In Italy the pruning is so 
niaiiejn'd I hat l!o‘ ‘^hoois mni teinirils of the vines arc arranged 
sn ;ss It) (H>ver tloi hr:iiu‘hes of the tm\ while the shoots of the 
vint' in I heir turn an* surrounded with dusters of grapes. In. 
thdliiu on llu! taher hainl, tht' vine is trained to pass from tree 
to tree. On IlHv/KiniiiiOj Way, again, the vino is seen em- 
hratang the trunks of ilu^ Atinian ehns that lino the rouil, 
uiiilo at llio sann* lime it carefully avoids their foliage/"^ 

It is a tnnrk of ignorance hi sonio pm'som to snspond the 
vine with a, cord laanatih the branehoH of the tree, to the great 
risk of Hi I ding it : for it ought to bo merely kept np with a. 
withe, (if osior, and tint tightly laced. Indeed, in those places 
wln-re the willow uliourHls, the withes that it affords are pwe- 
ferred, on aeetiunf; of thdr superior suppleness, w'hile the Sici- 
lians em]>Ioy for the purpose a grass, which they call '^ampelo- 
dt^smos throughout the whole of Greece, rushes, cyperus, 
and .Si'dgif '* are similarly employed. When at any time the 
vine has been liberated from its bonds, it should bo allowed to 
ninge luicon trolled for some days, and to spread abroad at 
pleasure, as well as to recline upon the ground which it has 
bt'on looking down xipon the whole year through. For in the 
H.'UTU' manner that boasts of burden when released from the 
yokes and dogs when they Imve returned from the chase, love 
to roil themselves on the ground, just so does the vine delight 
to stretch its loims. The tree itself, too, seems to rejoice, and, 
thus relieved from the continuouB weight which has burdened 
it, to iiavc all the appearance of now enjoying a free respira- 
tion. Indeed, there is no object in all the economy of Mature 
that does not desire certain alternations for the rajoynient of 
Tt‘st, witness the succession of night and day, for instance. It 
is for this rtjason that it is forbidden to prune the vine directly 
the vintage is over, and while it is still exhausted by the 
]>ri!ceHB of reproduction. 

Directly the vine has heon pruned, it ought to be fastened 
again to ilic tree, but in another place; for there is no doubt 
that it fuels very acutely the indentations that are made in it 
Cuprt,xdis. As being too dense and shady. 

From the Greek, meaning the “ vine-band,'" It was, probably, a 

kind <>i rush. • -i i 

f'ee thinks that he may mean the Festuea fluitans more particuiarly, 

hv the name 'ulm. 
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b}' the lioWfaBts. In tlio Gallic xnet.licd uf (tultivaiion tlirv' 
train out two brandies at oitlier side, if the frrt's u,n» fort}' tb(U- 
apart, and tour if only twenty; whore they int'f't, those hruuchos 
arc fustoned together and made to grow in unison : if, toi>, tln^y 
are any w}u?re deficient in iiunibor or Btnnigili, vow. is takou 
to fortify them by the aid of Binall rods. In a, oases howtn or, 
\?h(To the brandies are not anffioiiuilly long t.o moi't., thoy aro 
artificially prolonged by niemiH of a book, and so unii.i;<l to tlu^ 
tree that desires their company, llie branches tlnm traiiuni 
unite they used to prime at the end of tlie schmuhI J>ut 

wliore the Tine is aged, it is a better plan to givo tluau a. longer 
time to roach the adjoining tree, in c;ibo tiny shoiiid not luivii 
gained the reqnisivo thickness ; besides which, it is always 
good to encourage the growth of the hard wood in the dragon 
branches. 

There is yet another method, whidi occupies a middle 
place between this mode of propagation and that by layi'rs. 
It consists of laying the entire vine in the earth, and thou 
splitting the stock asunder by means of wuMlges ; tlie fibrous 
portions are then trained out in as many furrows, care being 
taken to support each of the slender plants by fastening it to 
a stake, and not to cut away the branches that shoot from the 
sides. The growers of ll^lovara, not conhmt wn‘lh tlic nuil- 
titudo of shoots that run from tree to trea^, nor yi:t ivitli on 
abundance of branches, encourage the stock-branches to (\n~ 
twine around forks planted in the ground for the purpose ; a 
method, however, which, in addition to the internal defects 
arising from the soil, imparts a harshness to the wine. 

There is another fault, too, that is committed by the people 
of Varracina,®'^ near E,ome — they only prune idioir vines eveuy 
other year ; not, indeed, because it is advantageous to the tree, 
but from a fear lest, from the low prices fetched, by their wines, 
the expense might exceed the profits. At Carseoli they adopt 
a middle course, by pruning away only the rotten parts of 
the vine, as well as those which are beginning to with or, and 
leaving the rest to bear feuit, after thus ch'aring away all 
pperfluous incumbrances. The only nutriment tlicy give 
it is this exemption from frei^ucnt pruning; but unless tlio 
soil should happen to be a very rich one, the vine, under such 

It is no knger used, and Fee doubts its utility, 

Hardouin suggests Tarracina.’* 
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:i mvilud of ('u]:ivation, will very Kooti degoiicralc to a wild 

1 iHtaUa 

-i llu' vine that is thti?; trained requires the groimd to be 

jilonghed very dt'ep, though Hueh is not the case for the sowing 
tlua-e of grain, ll is tu)t customary to cut away the leaves 
in tliis ease, wlnt‘h, of course, is bo muck iubmir spared. 
'ihv, trees t.hinnHidv<'S re<|uire pruning at the same period 
as the vine* ami iluuncMi hy cleaamg away all useless 
hnniehes, tuid sueh parts as would only absorb the nutriment. 
\X(* have already^^ stated that the parts that are lopped should 
mnaT look north or south ; and it will be better still, if tliey 
i have not a Wi‘st('rn aspect. The “wounds thus made are very 

i sus<u'ptihle for a. (amsiderablo time, and heal with the greatest 

j <Iii!iculiy, if exposed to excesses of cold or heat. The vine 
when Iniintid on a tree enjoys advantages that are not pos- 
; si‘Bsed by the others ; for the latter have certain fixed aspects, 

; while in the former, it is easy to cover np the wounds made 

‘ in pruning, or to turn them whichever way you please. When 

Jj trees are pruned at the top, cup-iike cavities should be formed®^ 

J there, to prevent the water from lodging. 

C0A1\ J30. — HOW' OIUPES AKK CnOTECTEB PEOM THE EAVAGES 
I OP nsrsECTs* 

I Stays, too, should be given to the vine for it to take hold of 

I and climb upw^ards, if they are taller than it. (24.) Espaliers’^ 

I for vines of a high quidity should be cut, it is said, at the 

(itn'nquairia,’^ and when it is intended to keep the grapes, 
w'hilo the moon is on the wane. We are assured, moreover, 

; that those which are cut at the change of the moon, arc exempt 
from the attacks of all insects.’^ According to another sj^stem, 
it is said that vines should be pruned by night at full moon, 
and wdiile it is in Leo, Scorpio, Sagittarius, or Taurus : and 
that, in general, they ought to be planted either when the 
moon is at full or on the increase. In Italy, ten workmen 
vvili, sullce for one hundred jugera of vineyard. 

CHAP. 37. — THE niSEASES OP TKEES. 

Having now treated sufficiently at length of the planting 

lu c. 16 of ibis Boole. To drain the upper part of the tree. 

70 Pergulas. See B. xiv. c. 3. 

, '3 See 13. xviil c. 56. These, of course, are mere superstitions. 
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i'uiiipuninvo of 8ap Jliat they eontiilu; while some, 

a.a.iiiu aiv tnmhh'«| vntli obesity, as in the ease of all the re- 
.■-IIII.IIS Inrs. whii'h, wiicii .siiiiuritij? from excessive futness, are 
ea^u^e,<^i into ii tori'hnree,^^ When the roots, too, begin to 
\\n\ lab trees, lHu* animals, are apt io perish from excess of 
nUness. ^ Sonu'tinuss, loo, a pestilence^* will prevail in certain 
elassesin* tn^t^s, just as among mem, wo see maladies attack, 
at tme ximo tln^ slave class, ami at; anolhcTthe common people, 
Vd <-i!tes or in Iht^ cumitry, m the case may be. 

Trees are mon‘ or less attacked hj worms; but still, nearly 
all atv subject to thvm ni Bome degree, and ibis the birds^- are 
able fo lieted. by the boliow sound produced on tapping at 
the bark, 11 h ye worms even have now begun to be looked 
upon as del icai ‘ies by epicures, and tho large ones found in 
1]u‘ robur are held in high esteem ; they are known to us by 
the name ot “ cossis; ^ and are even fed with meal, in order 
to iatten thcaii I Jiut it is the pear, the apple, and the 
that are most subject to their attacks, the trees that are bitter 
ami cKloriferoiis enjoying u eoin2>arutive exemption from them. 
01 those which in test the %, some breed in the tree itself, 
while others, again, are produced by tho worm known eis the 
iica-astes ; they all, however, equally assume the form of the 
cerastes,'*^ and emit a small shrill noise. The service-tree is 
infested, too, with a red ludry worm, which kills it; and the 
medlar, when old, is subject to a similar malady. 

Tho disease known as sideration entirely depends npon the 
heavens ; mid hence we may class under this head, the ill 

See B. xvi. c. 19, He alludes to an exuberant secretion of resin, in 
wbicli c.asc the tree becomes ebai’ged with it like a torch, 

-He alludes to the epidemic and contagious maladies by which trees 
aiH‘ attncked. The causes of these attacks are often unknown, but they 
may probaldy proceed, in many instances, from springs of hot water, or 
gaseous emanations secreted in tlie earth. 

The woodpecker more particularly. See B. x. c. 20. 

It is not known, with certainty, what these worms or catei'pillars 
%vcre. The larva of the capricorn beetle, or of the stag-beetle, has been 
5-uggestecb Geoifroi thinks that it may have been the larva of the palm- 
wtHwil. ^This taste for caterpillui’s, probably, nc longer prevails in any 
part of Ihu'ope. 

This passage, which is quite conformable to truth, is from Theo- 
phrastus, Hist, riant. B. iv. c. 16, and B. iii. c, 12. 

See B. xvi. c. SO. 
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llmvur *?y hail-storms, carlmucnlatioii,'^'’ iiiKl (lie 

tS hoar-frosts. ^Yh,n the approaoh of si.ri.e^ 

lull pth the gtill tender shoots to make their ainiearuuee mul 
hey Ycnturo to burst forth, the malady a(la 1 I em’ i n 
eorches np tho eyes of the buds, tlllil as they are Mdth 
IS what upon (lowers they Vail “eliar- 
ooa blight. Iho conaeipiouces of hoar-frost to jilauts are 
remafn^rt? 'hingcrons still, for when it has once sodled, it 

is nwfeefW Fp''‘“K except in weather that 

so ^ealleit ^wl^-Tatiou, liowovor, properly 

risW ofV^esV^^'T'^ dryness that prevails at tli'e 

trees^oin owing to which grafts and young 

Tl. and the vino more paVticii- 

s‘ul,L(- Vifi the worm, to which it is equally 

fik fir ^ ‘be measles, or as some 

nro?Wl W ? h’ platter; it is a sort of blast 

produced by the heat of the sun. Cato®^^ savs that the iw? 

moss- IS also deleterious to the olire. An excessive fertility, 
too IS veiy often injurious to the vine and the olive. Scab is a 

too. and the attacks 

to the fit I f on the bark, are diseases peculiar 

that Le nrev fo’iiitncs ; for tlierc are some maladies 

that are prevalent m certain localities only. 

subject to discascs of the si- 
tho teees as well, and, like him, in two different 

he Lt n. f ® '"'^'bfo.Hts itself in 

the feet, or, what is the same thing, the roots of tlie tree or 

mitios 5T“h® fi"®f the oxtro- 

ThoZii that are most distant from the trunk. 

Ibc pails that are thus afiected become dry and shrivel uu • 
the Greeks have appropriate names^’^ by whmh to distinguish 

81 '’“oot® ’^y bo^t. »e still so called, 

oq * ^^Jj‘1'1^1} tropi the black colour which it turns. 

■k 1 ^ , ^6 W-arsto allude to affall that au7)o«irs 

bark of the olive, the cruptiou formino* the shaup nf n l i • ^ 

^ Irom Ihsophrastus, Hist. Plant. K iv. c. 16 
^fpwctXtcuds and, Kpddog. 
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c\‘K‘h of afrV.ctioBS, la either case the first symptoms are 

lb at. tlio tree is SHlTcriiig from pain, and the parts affected be- 
eonie einaciated and brittle; then follows rapid consumption 
anti nltiinately doiitli ; the juices being no longer able to enter 
tlu^ diwusod parts, or, at all eyents, not circulating in them. 
I'lie lig is more pjirtienlariy liable to this disease : hut the 
wild tig is exempt from all that we have hitherto mentioned. 

is produced by viscous dews which Ml after the rising 
el lh(> Vergiliae; but if they happen to fail copiously, they 
dreiudi the tree, without making the bark rough. 'When the 
tig is thus attacked, the fruit falls off while green; and so, too, 
if til ere is too much rain. The % suffers also from a super- 
lioity of moisture iu the roots. 

In addition to worms and sideration, the vine is subject to 
a peculiar disease of its own, which attacks it in the joints, 
and is loroduced from one of the three following crises: — 
either the destruction of the buds by stormy weather, or else 
the fact, as remarked by Theophrastus, that the tree, when 
pruned, has been cut wdth the incisions upwards, or has been 
injured from -want of skill in the cultivator. All the injury 
that is inflicted in these various ways is felt by the tree in the 
joints more particularly. It must he considered also as a 
species of sideration, when the cold dews make the blossoms 
fall off, and when the grapes harden®^ before they have attained 
their piropcr size. Vines also become sickly when they are 
perished with cold, and the eyes are frost-bitten just after they 
have been piruned. Heat, too, out of season, is productive of 
similar results : for everything is regulated according to a fixed 
order and certain determinate movements. Some maladicB, 
loo, originate in errors committed by the vine-dresser ; when 
tlu‘ 5 ’" are tied too tight, for instance, as already mentioned,®® or 
when in trenching round them the digger has struck them an 
unlucky blow, or when in ploughing about them the roots have 
been strained through carelessness, or the bark has been 
shipped from off the trunk: sometimes, too, contusions are 
produced by the use of too blunt a pruniiig-knife. Through 
all the causes thus enumerated the tree is rendered more seii- 

From Theophrastus, Hist Plant B. iv. c. 16. Pee is at a loss to 
know what is meant by these viscous dews, and is unable to identify tlio 
(liseuse here mentioned as “ scabies.” It is not improbable that it was 
caused by an insect. See cc. 35 Jiiid 50 of this Book. 

Seo" B. xviii. c. 69. . In c. 35. See abo c. 45 of this Book. 



hirivo to cnld or heat, as evtoy injurious iiilhKnu'u [‘auu 

^vithout is apt to couroidrnte in the wuiiiuis thus iniido. 
applo, ]io^vl‘vor, is the most dolioalo of tlunn all, niu! inon^ 
part iouIarl3Mlu5 olio that bc'urs llio swoolost, iVnil. In s:)nn^ 
Iri'os wouknoss induct'd ly discast* is protiuclivt' of bra'roiHiOss^ 
and does not kill tli,c IrtH^; as in Iho pint''*'’ for inslaiico, or the 
palm, ^vlKm llic top of the iret' luns kvn romovtHi ; for in v^u<*h, 
tuiso the tree Ix^comes barren, but does mO. the. ^imnet inu's, too, 
ilui fruit itself is sickly, indoptuidt'idly of tlit' irt't' ; ibr t'x>ainplo, 
wben there is a dt^lkdt'ucy of ruin, or of warm Ih, or of ^via(h 
at the periods at which they usually prevail, or wluai, <hi the 
other hand, tluy have prevailed in exet'ss; lor in such tuises the 
fruit will either dn)p off or else deteriorate. But the worst 
thing of all that can befall the vine or tlie olive, is to i)e])elteil 
with heavy showers just when the tree is slu'dding its blossom, 
for tlnm-tlie Iruit is sure to fall off'^ as well. 

llain, too, is piwductive of the caterpillar, a noxious insect 
that eats away the leaves, and, some of them, the blossoms as 
well ; and this in the olive even, as we find the case at i&Iiietiis ; 
giving to the half-eaten tree a most loathsome appearance. This 
pest is produced by the prevalence of a damp, languid heat; 
and if the sun should happen to sliine ailer tliia with a more 
intense heat and burn them up, this jiest only gives }dace to 
another- just asbad, the aspect only of the evil being changed. 

There is still one other affection that is peculiar to the olive 
and the vine, known as the cobweb,’^ the fruit being en- 
veloped in a web, as it were, and so stitled. There arc cortuiii 
winds, too, that are particularly blighting to the olive and the 
vine, as also to other fruits as well : and then besides, the fruits 
themselves, independently of the tree, are very much worm- 
eaten in some years, the apple, pear, medlar, and pomegranate 
for instance. In the olive the presence of the worm may be 

From Theopbrastixs, Hist. Plant. B. iv. c. 16. If the terminal bud 
of the pulm is taken off, it will mostly^ die. 

^ “Hecidunty The French use a similar word — colder. In this case the 
pollen, being washed off by the showers, has not the opportunity of fecun- 
dating the ovary of the flower. 

^ The insect Ichneumon or Pupivora, probably, which breeds in the 
larvm or else in the body of the caterpillar. The passage is from Theo- 
phrastus, B. iv. c. 16. 

3 Caused probably by a maggot or moth passing from one grape or olive 
to another, and spinning its web in vast (Juantities. See Theophrastua, 
li iv. c. 17. 
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ofa iwofuld rojsult: if it gTows bcBcatli ilic sldn, 
it. will (last ruj the fruit, hut if it is in the stone, it will only 
yua,w it away, nialdiig' the fniit all the larger. The prevalence 
uf idanvt'rs after (he rising of Arcturus'^ prevents them from 
itreediug; hut if the rains are accompanied with wind from 
tlui south, tluy will make ihcdr appea^’ancc in the ripe Ifuit 
e\en, 'whi<*li are then very apt to ML This happens more 
ptulicuhtrly in moist, -watery localities ; and even if thejMo 
no( tali, the olives that are so allectod arc good for nothing. 
Tiun’i) is a k’ind of tiy also that is very troublesome to some 
irtiif, ac'onis and tigs for instance : it would appear that they 
hri'ed, Jrom llte juices^ socrctod beneath the bark, which at 
this period are sweet. Tiiese trees, too, are generally in a 
disi‘u.st?(l staki w’lien this happens. 

There are c(‘rtaiii temporary and local induonces which cause 
install la iKa>us death to trees, but which cannot properly be 
termed diseases ; such, for examjile, as consumption, blast, or 
the noxious effects of some winds that are peculiar to certain 
localities ; of this last nature are the Atabulus® that prevails 
in Apulia, and the Olympias’ of Euboea, This wind, if it 
Juippens to blow about the winter solstice, nips the tree with 
cold, and shrivels it up to such a degree that no warmth of the 
BUti can ever revive it. Trees that are planted in valleys, and 
are situate near the banks of rivers, are especially liable to 
these accidents, the vine more particularly, the olive, and the 
fig* When, this has been the case, it may instantly be detected 
the moment the period for germination arrives, though, in the 
olive, somewhat later. With all of these trees, if the leaves 
fall off, it is a sign that they will recover ; but if such is not 
the case, just when you would suppose that they have escaped 
uninjured, they die. Sometimes, however, the leaves will 
become green again, after being dry and shrivelled. Other 
trees, again, in the northern regions, Pontus and Phrygia, for 
tjxample, suffer greatly from cold or frost, in case they should 
continue for forty days after the winter solstice. In these 
countries, too, as well as in other parts, if a sharp &ost or co- 
pious rains should happen to come on immediately after fruc- 
tification, the fouit is killed in a very few days even. 

* See B. xviii. c. 74. 

5 Oa the contrary, this sweet juice is secreted hy the insect itself, an 
aphis or vine-frettor. 

® The north-west wind. See Horace, Sat. i. s* v. 1. 71. 

^ See 13. ii. c. 46. 



KITITEAL int^TOin* 


Injuries inflicitKl by the bund of man aro pnaluofivo also oT 
bad dfeets. Tims, for iuHiuuce, oil, and if ap- 

|)li(‘d lo trees, and. younj^ ones more iKirfitadarly, ai'e lu.‘;>bly 
detrlmonlaL Tiny may be kilUab uIm^, by removiiig a, eireidar 
piece of tlie bark from uroiind tlu'm, wit li flu* <'xee|d.ioH, in- 
deed, of the cork-tree,^ ^vliieb is ratlu*r lauu'litted limn oilier- 
Avisc; by the operation ; for the bark as it ^ratlmdly thiekeus 
lends to stille mid suliVxaric the tree: fhe undruehb'd'* too, re- 
ceives no injury from it, if enre is taken not to cut tiu' body 
of the tree. In addition to this, the cherry, t.lu* lime, and tiu; 
vine shed their bark;^^ not that portion of it, indec'd, wliiels is 
essential to life, anxl grows next the Inuik, but tiie ])art tliad 
is thrown oib in proportion as the oilier grows heneatli. In 
some trees the hark is naturally full of iissun's, the plane fur 
instance : in tlic linden it will all but g‘r<)W again wluai re- 
moved. Hence, in those trees the bark of which admits of 
cicatri^jation, a mixture of clay and diing^'*^ is employed by way 
of remedy ; and sometimes with success, in case excessive cold 
or heat does not immediately supervene. In some trees, again, 
by the adoption of these methods death is only rotanied, the 
robur and the quercus,^'^ for example. The season of the y(‘.ar 
has also its peculiar iniluenccs ; thus, if fJuj l>ark is removed 
from the iir and the pine, while llio snu is juissing through 
Taurus or Gemini, the period of their g<*rminution, they will 
instantly die, while in winter they are nbh^ to withstand the 
injurious effects of it much longer : the same is the case, too, 
with the holm-oak, the robur, and the quercus. In the 
above mentioned, if it is only a mirrow circular strip of bark 
that is removed, no injurious effects will be percc^ptiblo ; but 
in the case of the weaker trees, as xvell as those wdiich grow in 
a thin soil, the same operation, if performed even on one side 
only, xvill be sure to kUl them. The removal of the top,^’^ in 
® lie probably means if applied to the bark ot yoimg trees, 
s The cork-tree forms no exception to the rule— if a complete ring of 
the bark that lies under the epidermis is remored, the death of the tree is 
the inevitable result. See B. xvi. e. 13. 

Probably tbe Arbutus integrifolia. Sec B. xiii. c. 40. 

This in reality is not the bark, but merely the epid(u*mis, which is 
capable of reproduction in many trees. Book. 

This method^ however, is often found efficacious in preserving the life 
of the oak, as well as many other trees, by excluding the action of the 
air and water. 

It prevents them from increasing in height, but does not cause their 
death. 
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ihv p!h‘li-ln r, lht‘ jeuI tbc ('jpiv^s m pmliietiTe of a 

similar rtn-iilt: for if it in oiilioi* cut off or ffostroyed by iiro, 
Iho lro<^ will out survivo; tlic Hume is tlie cuhc, too, if they 
an* Ml Iras by tho ffaMh <ff‘ atniinils. 

Vurr*f-' inforoiK uk, too, uh wo bavo already shikaV® tbn,fc the 
olive, ifotii^ ii<dvtal by u sla ‘-goal, %v ill bo barren/’ When 
thus iujurod, soin«^ liva's will di(', wbile in oibors the fruit be- 
eiunoH deloriorabsl, tlu' ahnt.md/'‘^ fur insianeo, the fruit of wbieli 
rliaiigoH Iroui HWrot lo biltcT, III other easoF!, again, the 
huproved oven— ‘SuMi, foriTmlimoe, as the pear known 
as the riioeian pt^an We have already raentionod"^^ 
trooK, also, that an* all the better for luiving the tops removed, 
Mos( I roes |H*ns]i when tlie trunk is split; but we must excepi 
the vine, tlie apple, the tig, and the pomegranate. Others, 
agairu will die if only a wumnd is iuiiicted : the %, how^ever, 
MS well as all the resinous trees, is proof against siieh injury 
it is far irmn surprising that, wlien the roots of a tree are cut, 
death slimild be the rc?sult ; must of them perish, however, 
wiieu, not all the roots, but only the larger ones, 
wideb. ai'e more essential to life, have been severed. 

Trc'es, too, will Ifill one another by their shade 
density of their foliage, as also by the wdthdrawud of 
ment. Ivy, by clinging to a tree, will strangle it. 
mistletoe, too, is far from beneficial, and the cytisus is 
by the plant to wliich the Greoks have given the name 
luilimon.'*^’^ It is the nature of some plants not to kill, but 
injure, hj the odour they emit, or by the admixture of their 
juices; such is the influence exercised by the radish and the 
laurel upon the vine.'*^^ For the vine may reasonably be looked 

Po Ro Bust. B. i. c. 2* In B. Tiii. c, 76, and B. xv. c- 8. 

'Phis stafccnicrife is fabulous. Goats are apt to injure trees by biting 
tbo }>mls and yotuig shoots. Fabulous as it is, lu)wevcr, Fee rcmai'ks that 
it still obtains credit among the peasantry in France. 

This fabulous story is taken from Theophrastus, Be Causis, B. y. c. 25. 

Also from Tlicjophnistus, Hist. Plant. B. iv, cc. lB-20, and Be Causis, 

P. V. c. 22. It is just possible that on some of the branches being toni 
off bv ;m animal, the tree may have grown with ihereased rigour, 

" In li xiii. e. 9, and in c. SO of this Book. ^ gee B. xyL c. 47 
““ It must be remembered that iry is not a parasite, and that it has no 
.s\ickt‘rs to absorb the nutriment of another tree. 

B. xtL n. 6,2. : ■ 

C. Bnuhin gives tins name to several species of Atriplex, Lacuna 
■was of opinion that the Halimon of Bioscovides was the same as the 
Vibunuim. 5J5 A superstitious belief only> as Fee remarks. 
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liij mcb inaioto,! by tbe hand of man, aro productive a.l^^o of 
bud olteote. 11ms, lor instance, pitch, oil, and cTeaso if 
phod (.0 trees, and young ones more particuhirir -u-e liio-l.h- 
lictrinumtal. They may he killed, dso, by renwidno- a c • m fi. 
piece ot tlic bark from around them, mth tlm oxx^mtion in 
deed, of the eork-trce,“ which is rather beiiolitted t.l an ollim' 
wise by the operation; for the bark as it gra,lnul v thi • ml' 
tends to stifle and suffocate the tree : the andrachlo too , 

cciycs no injury from it, if cure is taken not to cut th(> iiodv 

of the tree. In addition to this, the cherry, the lime and the 
Tine shed them hark;“ not that portion of it, indeed whi o' s 
essential to hfe, and grows next the trunk, hut the part that 
IS tin-own oft, in proportion as the other grows beneato In 
pme trces_tho balk is naturally full of fissures, the to no £• 
instance: in the_ linden it will aU hut grow Lmn when re 
movea. Hence, in those trees the bark of which adSs of 
eica,trmation, a mixture of clay and dnng>'^ is employed Wav 
ot iijuedy , and sometimes with success, in case excessive cold 
or heat does not immediately supervene. In some trees ao'ain 
by the adoption ol these methods death is only retarded the 
robnr and the quereus,’^ for example. The seaL of the \w 
has also Its peculiar influences; thus, if the hark is remo^^^ 
from the fir and the pine, while tho sun is passino-^o^p 
laurns or Gemini, the period of thoii- gcnmiinition thov wtll 
instantly die, whilo m winter they are able to withst md ll 
injurious effects of it much longer : the same is tho ease too 
with the holm-oak, the rohur, and the querens. In t Im 
above mentioned, if it is only a narrow circular step f b-nk 
that IS removed no mjurious effects will be perceptible ■ b t 
m the case of the weaker trees, as well as thoL wltok nmv ! 
a thin soil the same operation, if performed even on on side 
only will byure to M them. The removal of the tom- to 

He probably means if applied io the Urh of yonn? trees ^ 

® Ibe cork-tree forms no exception to the rule— if i a * 

tlie bark that lies under the epidermis is removed tbe^drn n 
the inevitable result. See B. xvi. m is. of the tree is 

the Arbutns iategrifoiia. ' See B. xiii, c. 40. 

1 hie in reality 15 not the bark, hat merely the epidermis wliii-i • 

aeath!‘ ““easing in height, but does not cause their 





the pHi'li-f rrt\ 11)0 eetlne, nnd iho eypiwsK h proflnotive of ii 
Fiiuilnr result: for if it ih t'ilher etit. off or destroyed by lire, 
the tr<*e ^vill not survives : the same is the casej too, if they 
arc* hilh'U by t]u‘ hs'th oruniinuls. 

'Vurro^'"’ iiifornis ns, too, us we have already stated/® that tlie 
olive, ifoul}” liela-d l>y a she-goat, will be barren/^ 'When 
thus injureii, sonu^ Iretvs will die, while in others the fruit be- 
luvuu'H dettiiorah'd, tlu* ahuouih/’^ for instance, the fruit of which 
changes jVtnu swind; to bitter. In oilier eases, again, the tree is 
iiupnn'iH'l evi‘U-"-sut*h, for instance, as the pear known in Chios 
a« tlu! PhtH'iaii pear. We have already mentioned"^ certain 
also, lleat are all the 'better for having the tops removed. 
Mosi trees ]u-rish when tlu' trunk is split; but we must ex<x'‘pt 
the vim% tlu‘ apple, the tig, and the pomegTanatc. Others, 
again, will die if only a wound is iutlictod : the %, however, 
as well as ail tlu^ I'esinons trees, is proof against such injury. 
It is fai’ from stir|)iising that, when the roots of a tree are cut, 
d(.'a.l ii slimiltl be liie result ; iiiost of them perish, however, 
when, not ail the roots, but only the larger ones, and those 
ivhich arc more c'Hscmtial to life, have been severed. 

Trc'cs, too, will Mil one another*^ by their shade, or the 
density ot‘ tlu'ir foliage, as also b}’' the withdraw’al of nourish- 
ment I vy,'-^- by clinging to a tree, ivill strangle'*^'^ it. The 
mistleloc, too, is far from benodcial, and the cytisus is killed 
by the plant to which the Orceks hiu'e given the name of 
Italimon."'^ It is the nature of some plants not to kill, hut to 
Injure^, by the odour tlu^y emit, or by the admixture of their 
juict‘a ; such is the intbienco exercised by the radish and the 
iaurt.'I upon the vine,"* For the vine may reasonably be looked 

De lit'. Hast B. i. e. 2. In B. viii. c. 76, and B. xv* c, 8, 

'fins statt'nioafc is fahnioiis. Goats are apt to injure trees by biting 
the buils luid young shoots. Fabxilous as it is, however, Fee remarks that 
it. still obtains credit among the peasantry in France. 

Ihns labulous story is taken from Theophrastus, Be Causis, B. v, c. 2o. 
Also from Tlieopbrostiis, Hist. Plant. B. iv. cc, 19-20, and Be Causis, 
B. V, c, 22. It is just possible that on some of the branches being torn 
off by an animal, tlio tree may have grown with increased vigour. 

bu Ih xiii. c. 0, and in c. 30 of this Book. 2^ See B. xvi. c. 47. 

- I t must be remembered that ivy is not a parasite, and that it has no 
stiekt'rs to absorb the nutriment of another tree. 

BiJc B. ivi c. 62. 

Cl Bauhiu gives this name to geverai species of Atriplex. Lacuna 
was of Opinion that the Halimon of Dioscorides was the same as the 
Viburnum. A superstitious belief only, as Fee remarks. 
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romoiVieB as Some of these remedies ina.y be applied to 

all Icinds of trees in common/ while others, again, arc 'ptjuniliar 
1,0 some only. The methods that are common to tluan all, are, 
baring the roots, or moulding them up, thus admitting the air 
or k(M,^ping it away, as the ease may be ; giving them water, or 
depriving them of it, relreshing them with the nutritious juices 
of’ uuinnrf', and liglitaning them of their burdens by priming. 
The operation, too, of hleodingy'*^ as it wm-o, is performed upon 
them by withdrawing their juices, and the bark is scraped all 
roiauh'^ to improve them. In the vine, the stock brandies are 
sometimes lengthened out, and at other times repressed ; tlio 
Imda too are smoothed, and in a measure polished up, in easo 
the (sold weatlier has made them rough and scaly. These ro- 
TiHKlies are better suited to some kinds of trees and less so to 
(ftliers : thus the cypress, for instance, has a dislike to wuiter, 
and manifests an aversion to manure, spading round it, pruning, 
and, indeed, remedial operations of every kind ; nay, what is 
more, it is killed by irrigation, while, on the other hand, the 
vine and the pomegranate receive their principal nutriment 
from it. In the lig, again, the tree is nourished by ■watering, 
■svliile the very same thing wnll make the fruit pine and die : 
the almond, too, if the ground is spaded about it, will lose its 
blossom. In the same wajg too, tliere must be no digging 
about tlio roots of trees when newly grafted, or indeed until 
such time as they are sutHeiently strong to bear, Man 3^ 

ti’i'.es reipiire that all superduous burdens should be pruned 
away from tliem, just as we ourselves cut the nails and 
Old trees are often cut down to the ground, and then shoot up 
again from one of the suckers; this, ho\vever, is not the case 
with all of them, but only those, the nature of which, as w^e 
have already stated,®^ will admit of it. 

CHAP, 40. — METKOnS 0.F lEUlGATIOIT, 

Wateidng is good for trees during the heats of summer, but 
injurious in wiiiter ; the effects of it are of a varied nature in 
autumn, and depend upon the peculiar nature of the soil. 
Thus, in Spain for instance, the vintager gathers the grapes 
while the ground beneath is under water ; on the other hand, 
in most parts of the world, it is absolutely necessary to cany 
off the autumn rains by draining. It is about the rising of the 

Sc6 0 . 43 of this Book. See c. 45 of this Book. 

la B* xfu cc. 53, 56, 66, 67, and 90. 
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J)og-sto,r that irrigation is so particnlaiiy beneficial ; but even 
thou it ought not to be in excess, as the roots are apt to become 
inebriated, and to receive injury therefrom. Care should be 
taken, too, to proportion it to the age of the tree, young trees 
being not so thirsty as oldA’ ones; those too which require the 
nu)st watei', are the ones that have been the most used to it. 
On tbc other hand, plants which grow in a dry soil, require no 
more moisture than is absolutely necessary to their existence. 

CHAin 41 . — .EEMAMvABUE EACTS COKKECTED WITH IlilirOAriOX. 

In the Ihihian district, which belongs to the territory of 
Siilimv'^ in Italy, where they are in the liabit, also, of irrigating 
the fields, the natural liarshness of ilie wines makes it neces- 
sary to water the vineyarfls; it is a very singular thing, too, 
that the water there kills all the weeds, wdiile at the same 
time it nourishes the corn, thus acting in place of the weediiig- 
hook. In the same district, too, at the winter solstice, and 
■ more particularly when the snow is on the ground or frosts 
prevail, they irrigate the land, a process which they call 

warming the soil. This peculiarity, however, exists in the 
water of one river^^ only, the cold of which in summer is 
almost insupportable. 

CHAP. ,42 i ( 27 .) — IKCISIOKS MADE IN TEEES. 

The proper remedies for cliarcoal-hlight and mildew’**^ will 
be poin ted out in the snceeeding Book.‘^^ In the mean time, 
however, we may here observe tliat among tlie remedies may 
be i)laced that by scarification.'^" "When the bark becomes 
meagre and impoverished by disease, it is apt to sliiink, and so 
com})ress the vital parts of the tree to an excessive degrtu' : 
upon which, by means of a sharp pruning knife held with both 
hands, incisions are made perpendicularly down the tree, ami 
a sort of looseness, as it were, imparted to the skin. It is a 

® This was tho laitivo j^hiec of Ovid, who alludes to its cold streams, 
Tristia, B. iv. Kl. x, IL .*>, 4 : — 

Sulino inilii patria est, golidis uberrimus imdis, 
jMiilia (pji iiovies distat ab urbo decern.** 

Irrigation of tlie vine is still practised in tbc ejist, in Italy, and in Spain ; 
but it docs not tend to iitiprovc the ipiality of the wihe, 

Tiic Sagrns, now the Sangro. 

** Uredo nibigo and “ uVedo caries.** Cc. 45 am! 70. 

Still practised upon the cherry-true. 

TOb. III. 
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proof that tlie Hiethod has been adopt, <‘(1 with saoooss, whon 
the fissures so made ramaiii open and be(;ome iilltHi with, woo<i 
of the trunk growing between the lips. 

CILIP. 43.-— OTHl'E EBMKBIKB FOIi TUK urSKASKS OF TllEKS. 

Tiie medical treatment of triH's in a grt'at di'groo n‘S('in]h'S 
that of man, seeing that in certain eus(!s the bones of Ihem )>o{is 
are perforated eTen.^'‘ The bitter al moiul will bet‘onu‘ s\ve(‘l . if‘, 
after spading round the trunk and cleaning it, the hnvenuust 
part of it is pierced all round, so that the Inmu>urs may havn 
a passage for escape and ensure being reiuovtsL in the {'Im, 
too, the superfiuous juices are drawn off, by pi<n-<‘ing the 
above ground to the pith when it is old, or wlum it is fmnnl 
to suffer from an excess of nutrimeiA. Bo, too, u lum the; bark 
of the fig is turgid and swollen, the confhied juices are dis- 
charged by means of light incisions made in a slanting dina*- 
tion ; by the adoption of Avliich method the fruit is preventtsl 
from falling off. ViTien fruit-trees bud but bear no fruit, a 
fissure is made in the root, and a stone inserted ; fhe result of 
which is, that they become productms'^'^ The same is done 
also with, the almond, a wedge of robur being employed for 
the purpose. For the pear and the stTvico tri'e a wedge of 
torch- wood is used, and then covered over with ashes and (‘artli. 
It is even found of use, too, to make circular incisions around 
the roots of the vine and fig, when the vegetation is too luxu- 
riaxit, and then to throw ashes over the roots, A late crop of 
figs is ensured, if the first fruit is taken off when gre^m atnl 
little larger than a bean ; for it is immediately Buccoeded by 
fresh, which ripens at a later period than usuaL If the tops tlf 
each branch are removed from the fig, just as it is b(»ginning 
to put forth leaves, its strength and productiveness are greatly 
increased. A.s to caprification, the effect of tliat is to ripen tbe 
fruit. 

CHAP. 44. — CAPEIEICATIOK, ANB PAETICULAKS COXNECTKI) ATITH 
THE EIO. 

It is beyond all doubt that in caprification the green fruit 
■gives birth to a kind of gnat;^® for Avhen they have talum. 

He alludes to tbe medical operation for tlie remoA^al of carious bones 
described by Celsus, B. viii. c. 3. ^ 

This IS still done by some persons; but it can be prodiietivo of no 
beneficial result. 

See B. XY. c. 21 : the Cynips psencs of Linn. It penetrates the fig 


j 
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Ctep. 46.] BBOMB MODE OF MAKTOIJTG TREES. 


tluTo aroiio saoda to bo foHnd xt-itliin the fruit : from 
this It Moubi appear that the seeds have been transformed 
into (lies., gn, a s .h„leed, these insects are so eager to take 

ilu'ii tlight, that they mostly leave behind them cither a le-'- 
or a^ part of u ving on their departure. There is anotlio? 
sp.'eio,s O giijit,^'-’ too, that grows in the fig, wliich in its indo- 
and malignity Hlrongly resembles tlio drone of the boe- 
hive, and shows itself a deadly enemy to the one that is of 
ival nlsiity; it is ealied centrina, and in killing the others 
it nuH'Isits own death. 

* seeds of the iig: the best plan of getting 

l id 01 t horn, is to bury a slip of mastichf^'’' tnrned upside down, in 
t fie same trmieh. The fig, too, is rendered extremely productive^® 
by soaking red eurtli, in amnrea, and laying ifc, with some ma- 
nure, upon the roots of the tree, just as it is beginning to 
throw out leaves. Among the wild %s, the black ones, and 
those which grow in rocky places, du'e the most esteemed, from 
the fact of the fruit containing the most seed. Capridcation 

takes place most advantageously just after rain. 


CUA1\ 45.~-nRROKS THAT MAY BE COI^MITTED IN TRVNING: 

But, before everything, especial care should he taken that 
intended remedies are not productive of ill results; as these 
may arise from either remedial measures being applied in ex- 
cess or at unseasonable times. Clearing away the branches is 
of the greatest benefit to trees, but to slaughter^® them this 
way every year, is productive of the very worst results. The 
vino is the only tree that requires lopping every year, the 
myrtle, the pomegranate, and olive every other ; tlie reason 
lieing that these trees shoot with great rapidity. The other 
tribes are lopped less frequently, and none of them in autumn ; 
tlui trunk even is never scraped/® except in spring. In prun- 
ing a tree, all that is removed beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary, is so much withdrawn from its vitality. 

CHAP. 46. — THE PE0P.EB MODE OP MAHUEIHU TREES. 

Tlie same precautions, too, are to be regarded in manuring. 

nt the base, and dejiosits an egg in each seed, which is ultimately eaten by 
the larva ; hence the supposed transformation. 

A kind of wasp, probably, 

A puerility borrowed from Columella, B. y. c. 10. 

From Columella, B. v. c. 10. 49 Trucidatio. 

For the removal of moss and lichens, which obstruct evaporation, and 
collect moisture to an inconvenient degree, besides harbouring insects. 


fi*>2 HATimAT. IllSTOHT. fRfiok XVTi; 

manure m grateful to t.lm tree, ntill it neeesHjoy to 
1 ) 0 , eavcful not to apply it while the Ktia m lee, or wliilo \l 
is loo or more stimulating than is uhs^iuttiy lUH'rssary. 
'i'ho (lung of sNvine will hurn^' U]> tin* vino, it' 0*^01! at shortJ'V 
iuttwils ilmn Ihose oi‘ five y(‘ars; unh'ss, iinltsMl, it is mixt* i 
with, water. The sumo is the (‘ase, too, with tin- n'l'us«M>rtho enr-- 
rier s worlcshop, unless it is well {lilntoil wills wator : marnirf) 
xrill seorch also, if kid on luiul toe pleat irully. It is gt'in raliy 
eonsi tie rod the proper proportion, ioust'thrsa^ mo«rn ttMnery lea 
feet stpiarc; this, however, the mdun* tiftho soil must dtnade. 

CHAP. 47. — MF.niCASIKNTS VOR TUUnS. 

TYouikIs and incisions of trees are treated also with pigeon 
dung jind swine inaimre. If ponn^gnimites are uoid, iht* roots 
of tin.) tree are cleared, and swinefs dung is applied to llu'iu : 
the result is, that in the first year the fruit will have a vinous 
davour, hut in the succeeding one it will ho sweet. Boiuo 
persons are of opinion that the pomegranate should be watmal 
four times a year with a mixture of human urine and water, 
at the rate of an amphora to each tree ; or eke that the ex- 
tremities of the branches should be sprinkled with sil])liiunh‘- 
steeped in wine. The stalk of the pomegranate should be 
twisted, if it is found to split wiiilo on the tree. The dg, too, 
should bo drenched with the aimirea of olives, and other tix'os 
when they are ailing, with lees of wine ; or else lupines may 
be sown about the roots. The water, too, of a decoction of 
lupines is beneficial to the fruit, if poured iqxm the roots of 
the tree, ‘When it thunders at the time of the Yulcanalia,"'^ 
the figs fall off ; the only remedy for which is to have* the art'a 
beneath ready covered with barley- straw. Lime applied to. 
the roots of the tree makes cherries come sootkp to maturity-, 
and ripen more rapidly. The b(*st plan, too, with the cluury, 
as with all other kinds, is to thin the fruit, so tiiat that which 
is left behind may grow all the larger. 

(28.) There are some trees, again, which thrive all the bettca* 
for being maltreated, or else are stimulated by pungent sub- 
stances ; the palm and the mastich for instance, which derive 
nutriment from salt water.®® Ashes have the same virtues as 

5 ^ Agriculturists, Fee says, are not agreed upon this question. 

Or laser. See B. xix, c. 15. ^ See B. xviii, c. 35. 

Poen^i emendantur. 

^ It is very doubtful whetber tliis is not likely to prove ■very iniurious 
to them. This passage is from Theoplirastus, Be Cauais, B. iii. e. 23. 



Chap. 47.3 


MEMCAM13KTS FOB TEBSS. 


Fait, mily In a modified degree ; for wMch reason it is, 
that iig-tret's niv Hprinkled with iliem ; as also witii rue/® to 
k<vp away worms, uiid to prevcut the roots from rotting. 
”\Vha.t is sHll, uanv even, it is recommended to throw sait®^ 
w:d<‘r ou tla^ roofs of vines, if they are too full of humours ; 
and if t.lu' fruit falls off, to sprinkle them with ashes and 
vinegar, or with sandaraeh if the grapes are rotting.®® If, 
again, a viiu'. is nut productive, it should be sprinkled and 
rub! K‘d with strong viiu gar and ashes ; and if the grapes, in- 
stead <d‘ rip(‘ning, dry and shrivel up, the vine should be lopped 
near the roots,®'' and t.lu^, wound and fibres dx'enched with strong 
viiugar and stale urine; after which, the roots should be 
(‘.ovev<‘d up with mud annealed with these liquids, and the 
ground spaded repeatedly* 

As to the olive, if it gives promise of but little fruit, the 
roots should be bared, and left exposed to the winter cold,®'^ a 
niod('. of treatment for which it is all the better. 

All these operations depend each year upon the state of the 
w'oaiher, and require to be sometimes retarded, and at other 
times precipitated. The very element of fire even has its own 
utility, in the ease of the reed for instance ; which, after the 
roed-bed has 'been burnt, will spring up all the thicker and 
more pliable.®^ 

Cato,®'^ too, gives receipts for certain medicaments, speci- 
fying Iho proportions as well ; for the roots of the large trees 
he prescribes an amphora, and for those of the smaller ones, 
ati urna, of amtirca of olives, mixed with water in equal pro- 
]K)vtions, recommending the roots to be cleared, and the 
mixture to bo gradually poured upon them. In addition to 
this, in the case of tlie olive and the fig, he recommends that 
a, layer of straw should be first placed around them. In the 
fig, too, more particularly, he says that in spring the roots 
should he w^cll moulded up ; the result of which is, that the 
fruit will not fall off while green, and the tree will he all the 
mure productive, and not affected with roughness of the bark 


Witliout any efficacy, beyond a doubt. 

I'lui atftion of salt upon vegetation is, at the best, very uncertain 
These recipes are worthless, and almost impracticable. 

Tliis method is still adopted, but with none of the accessories 
mentioned by Pliny. 

A dangerous practice, Pee remarks, and certainly not to be adopted. 
Af itior. 
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hi the satne way, too,®® to provent the viiu'-frettcr®*' from at- 
tacking the tree, lie recommumk that two congii of ununaai of 
olives bIiouM ho boiled down to the coiiHisteiicy of lioiu^y, after 
which it must he boiled again with oue-lhird part of bitumem 
and one-fourth of Bulphnr ; and this should be done, he says,^ in 
the open air, for fear of its igniting if prepare<i in-doors ; with 
this mixture, the vine is to be anointed at the ends of the 
branches and at the axils; after which, no more frcttc'rs will 
be seen. Borne persons are content to make a fumigation 
wdth this mixture while the wind is blowing towards the vine, 
for three days in succession. 

Many persons, again, attribute no less utility and nui-ril.ious 
virtue to urine tlian Gato does to amurca ; only they a<id to 
it an equal proportion of water, it being injurious if employiul 
by itself. Borne give the name of volucre’’®® to an insect 
w'hich eats away the young grapes : to prevent this, they rub 
the pruning-knife, every time if is sharpened, upon a beavtu- 
skin, and then prune the tree with it: it is recommended also, 
that after the pruning, the knife should he well rubbed with 
the blood of a bear.®’ Ants, too, are a great pest to trees; 
they are kept away, however, by smearing the trunk wdlh red 
earth and tar ; if a fish, too, is hung up in the vicinit}'" of the 
tree, these insects will collect in, that one spot. Another 
method, again, is to pound lupines in oii,‘® and anoint the 
roots with the mixture. Many people kill both ants as well 
as moles®® with amurca, and preserve apples from caterpillars 
as well as from rotting, by touching the top of tlie tree with 
the gall of a green lizard. 

Another method, too, of preventing caterpillars, is to make 
a woman,’® with her monthly courses on her, go round iaich 
tree, barefooted and ungirt. Again, for the purpose of pr<.‘- 

At the present day, fumigations are preferred to any such mixturt!S 
as those here described. Caterpillars are killed by the fuines of sulpliur, 
bitumen, or damp straw. 

^ “ Convolvulus.” He alludes to the vine Pyralis, one of the Lepidopteni, 
the caterpillar of which rolls itself up in the leaves of the tree, after eating 
away the foot-stalk. 

66 or winged” insect. The grey weevil, Fee thinks, that 

eats the buds and the young grapes. An absurd superstition. 

This may possibly be efficacious, but the other precepts here given arc 
full of absurdity. 

It might possibly drive them to a distance, hut wotild do no more. 

An absurd notion, very similar to some connected with the same sub- 
ject, which have prevailed even in recent times. 


Clitiip. 47.3 


MEBICAMEKTS mil ■ 


5S5^' 


vciiiitig animals from doin 


xnisehief by browsing upon the 
leaves, ibey should be sprinkle{l with eow-dung each tiine after 
rain, showtu’s having the ef&ct of washing away the 
virtiM^s of IhivS apidicatioii. 

Tim industry of man Ixas really made some very wonderful 
discoveries, and, indc'ed, has gone so far as to lead many 
persems l-o lu'lievo, that hail-storms may be averted by means of 
a certain ebann, the words of which I really could not ventuTC 
s< Piously to tninseriho ; although we find that Gato^^ has given 
those whi(di are mn]>loyed as a charm for sprained limbs, em- 
ploying Splints of reed in conjunction with it The same 
finihor, '- ttK), hasallowial of consecrated trees and groves being 
cut down, aft<‘r a sacriliiio lias first been ofihred : the form of 
])rayer, and the rest of the proceedings, will be found fully set 
iurth. in the same work of his, 

SiTsiMAnv, — Ecmarkablo facts, narratives, and observations, 
eiglit hundred and eighty, 

AUTiroRs Q170TED. — Oomeliiis Fepos,*^^ Cato the 
Censor, M. Varro,’^ Ceisus/® Virgil,’^ Hyginus,"^® Saserna’’'^ father 
and son, Berofu,®^^ Calpurnitis Bassus,®^ Trogus,®^ jEmilius 
Maccr,®'^ Gimcinus,®^ Oolumella,,®*'^ Atticus Julius,®® Fabiamis,®^ 
Mmnilius Bura,^® Dossenus Mundus,®® C. Epidius,®® L, Piso.®^ 

Be he llust. 160. The words of this charm over the split reed while 
held n<‘ar tlie injured limb, wore as follow; — “Sanitas fiacto — motus 
damifa darics darduries astaUiries”— -mere gibberish. 

i)c He Rust. 139. i'his prayer was offered to the deity of the sacred 
grove, aft,(T a pig had been first offered—** If thoa art a god, or if thou 
art a goddess, to whom tin's grove is sacred, may it be allowed me, througli 
the expiation made by tliis pig, and for the purpose of restraining the 
ovcrgrowtii of this grove, &:c.” It must be remembered that it was con- 
sidered a most heinous offence to cut down or lop a consecrated grove. 
Bee Ovid, Alet. Ih viii. c 743. 

See end of B. ii, See end of B. iii. 

See end of B. ii. See end of B. vii. 

See end of B. vii. See end of B. iii. 

’9 See end of B. x. See end of B. xi. 

Sec end of B. xvi. See end of B. vii. 

See end of B. ix. See end of B. xiv. 

See end of Ih viii. See end of B. xiv. 

Fahianus Papirius ; see end of B. ii. 

See end of B. x. See end of B. xiv. 

99 A Homan rhetorician, preceptor of Antony and Augustus. He is 
said to have claimed descent from Epidius, a deity worshipped on the 
bunks of the Sarnus. See end of B. ii. 
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iroEBT«K AUTHORS QHOTra.~m.siod.»’ Thooplirnsi ns.'--’ Arls- 
tot,lo,?‘ Donuxji'itus,"® Thcopompiis,* Kiivj; Hu'i-o. King AM.i- 
lus““ I'hilonu'tor, King Archelaus,”- a'^' ij"'! T,, 

AmpliilochuH» of Athens, Anuxipolw ot I hns.m, -M''’,’''','' ^ ^ 
of Lemnos, Aristophanes* of Miletus, Anligonns "I ( .Mine, 
Agathoelos" of Chios, Apollonius® (it _ I i'rgainus, .Ha<-<'!nus^ ol 

MthHus Bion“ of Soli, Chmreus“ ot Alliens, CluenstUH ot 
Athais,’ I)iodoriis« of Priene, Dion'* of 

of lihodes, Euagou^^ of Tlmsos, EupbroinuH ‘ o Aihims, An- 
drotion^^ who wrote on' Agrioulfcure, aEsolinmr who wrdn on 
Aairiculture, Lysiinachus^^ who wroh> on Agncultnro, Eimiy- 
siL® who translated Mngo, Diophnnes-" who made an Lpi- 
tome of Dionysius, Aristauder''* who wrote on lortouts. 

ss Sco end of B. vii. i n 

» Sceon(lofB.ui. ' 

« See end of B. ii. T a“ " • H iiii 

31 See end of B. viii. * «id (1 B. r . 

99 CTkI of li. Ylll. bcO Olid Ot iSf. YU • 

^ lor Xeihon of Athens, see end of B, iv. For Xenophon of 
Lampsaeus, see end of B. iii. 


3 See end of B. yUk 
s See end of B. viil. 
7 Sec end of B. viii. 
« See end of B. viiL 
See end of B, vi. 

13 See end of B. xiv. 
ifi See end of B. viii. 
n See end of B. x. 

19 See end of B. viii. 
tn See end of B. viu, 
23 See end of B. Yiii. 


4 See end of B, viii. 
6 See end of B. viii. 

Bee end of B. viii. 
1“ Bee end of B, viii. 
1'- Bee cntl of B, Yiii. 
1* See end of B. viii. 
i<» Bee end of B. it. 
i« Sue end of B. viii. 
2<» Bee end of B. vni, 
2'- Bee etui of B. xii. 
Bee end of B. viii. 
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j. bhiLINo, nnxNTEn. akd sTEKEOTypEn, woking, sukiiby. 


mmm fimom iiBEAmm, 


Tmitical Worfe$, f.oai» 
itifl”. IftiifUlliH, I'lw iVnybuto tun, 
v/’'-'**' FhjffWinp^^ In/ Md'it 

fihi/t'i* (ii’ii ttf/i ’H, 4 nm i'ut'b'&tt* 

»«*-,.**«*• i.ufhn!it I, Ilf {Ihtftrulkniw, 

3i. i*»i 

FrrtSft Wc.r'kPi mmpUU, Six'- 

t>fn ihtiiii Fhiinit'hfiit % Fi^rh't M«|!er 
nnif < 

toiu!oE’« tifri?.) Fiitoriiiiiiirig Wsitiir- 

iiltsf, N('«' iJrvIbtHj iiy W. K. 

i'.L.S, Hthtrly fiiu> 

gtwuthx. U, 

Umy&VB WjmUmim Eaaily; or, 

‘I'hr \\'r< rk ni tisr I'iuitk. 

JligiioE ; or* Scoiios in Af- 

nt*H. { U rtHrn inr Vinms* tV^pio,) MU(S* 

tralfti 'It.!/ ifftlltrl mul Im^mrL 

Pirate ; and Tliroo Cutters, 

Ntnv Kdituni, with a oticnutlr ot 
An{!n>r, With 20 Ftt’4 Fiijjirin'mijSt/rom 
th'diiiii^nt hij t''hirk»tm "Van/i^M, 

> — Primteer^s-M'aa On© Hun- 

drrtl Yfurji Knj^wiuys on 

SiM, njftf Sinihard, 

— Settlers in Canada. 

. Kdltkm. Tfujlne Enynu'ihys by (iilbtrt 
■ mi4 iMlrkli 

Maxwell’s Tictorles of Wellington 

Hud ihii ihitWi AiniU’«. tUHstmtitm m 

Micliaal Angelo and Eaphael, tlioir 

usut Hy Duvoa and Qha- 

TUKMKUK m kn-i'N<'r. With i3 highly- 
Hnuhtd Fnifmviiiy^ on SiM, 

Miller*! History of the Anglo-Sax- 

mw. WrUtoH in a |«*pulir atylo, on tiie 
ba»f« of Sharon T«na.*r. i'wtntU of 
Afrt^d, Map of f>mon HritmUf and n 
fifalwaie Anymrinyi} on .sYe^fl, 

Mil ton’s Poetioal Worte. With a 

Aionioir by Jamkm MoNTrioMRBr, Toon's 
Ywhal liuifx to all tho Poom(:<, and Ex-" 
planatovy N'otoa, With 'I2lt h^gravings 
hy Thmtpsfm and othars, fnmt, Prawitigs 
by H', ilamy, S vtdn, 

Vol. i. rnriidiwe Ecwt, complete, with 
M<-n]nar, Notes, and Index. 

Vol 2, Paradise Uiigainoti, and other 
P^'ins, with Yertel Index to all the 
Pue.nie, 

Mndie’s British Birds. Revised by 

W, G, h. MARi'tN. Figures and 

f FMes <f Sggs, In % vole. 

; 01% mlh the plates coloured, 

7S. ed, per vol. 

Hitind tod Military Heroes of 

Britxiln ; or. Calendar of Victory. Being a 
R<MXird of British Valonr and Ccinqnest 
by B<*a and lawid, on every day In the 
year, from the time of William the 


Omqnerot to the Battle of Xnkemunm, 
By Major Jams, and Lieutenant 
P, II. NICOLAS, E.M. fiventyfour For- 
traits, ■ 

Hioolifri’s History of the Jesuits; 
their Origin, {‘rogress, Doctrines, and Ika- 
Bigns. Fine Portraits of Inyola, Lainh^ 
Smner, Borgia, Acyuamva, Fixe to Chaise, 
md Pope CangamlU. 

Worway and its Scenery, Compria- 
mg Price's hmnial, with Urge Additions, 
,\ixd A Koad-lhok. Eiltted by X. FcrnKSTifiR. 
Toent y-trm llt/rntrations. 

Baris and its Bfrvirons, lacluding 

Versallh^a, St. Olowd, and Excursion.^ into 
the Champagne I)i«tncta, An Uhistrated 
IlmaJbook for Travellers, Edited by T. 
FtHtKsTKR, Twenty-eight beautiful En- 
gravings, 

Petrarch’s Sonnets, and otlier Poems. 

'tVansUted Into English Verse. By vuriuus 
hands. With a Life of the Poet, by 
'rHOMA»CA»irRKLL. With 16 Engravings, 

Pickering’s History of the Baces of 
Man, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natuml History of iVIan. By Dr. Hall. 
ILhistrated by rvmaxtm Fortraits. 

; or, with the plates coloured^ 

Us, 6d, 

%* An excellent Edition of a work ori- 
ginally pnbllslied at 3L 38, by the 
American Covernment, 

Pictorial Handbook of london. Com- 
prUiug Its Antiquities, Architecture, Arts, 
Manufactures, Trade, Institutions, Ex- 
hibitions, Suburbs, kc. Tim hundred 
and Ji.ve Engraimigs, and a Urge Map, by 

[iOuxy, 

This volume contains above SCO pages, 
and is undoubtedly the cheapest five- 
shilling volume ever produced. 

Pictorial Handbook of Modern 0eo- 
graphy, on a Popular Plan. 3s. 6ci. Ulus- 
irated by 160 Engravings and 5i Maps, Hi, 

; or, with the maps coloured 

?R.ed. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 

iiOHKBT Caeruxhkks. NwMrous Bn- 
gravings, 2 vols, 

Homer’s Iliad. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. S, Watson, M.A. 
Ukistrated by the entire Series of Flax- 
mmfs Designs, beautifully engraved by 
Moses (in tkefuU 8w* size), 

1 — ; — Homs&r’s Odyssey, Hymns, 
fee., by other translators, including Ghap- 
*' man, and Intfoiltictfon and Notes by J. S. 
Wfkim% M-A. . Memmn^s Desigm bmw 
tifuHy engramd by Mom, 
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